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LYTTON  STRACHEY  AND  THE 
FRENCH  INFLUENCES  ON 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

By  JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER 

TiHAT  literature  in  England  has  taken  a  French  Gothic  cathedral  building,  Racine, 
hew  direction  since  the  coming  of  the  Moliere,  and  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  poetry  by 
Great  War  in  1914,  is  certain;  but  it  is  not  de  Vigny  or  Baudelaire  (but  not  by  Hugo), 
certain  precisely  what  this  direcllion  is.  A  and  painting  by  Watteau  and  Cezanne.  The 
glance  at  the  foreground  will  reveal  rather  eftedl  of  England’s  choice  as  an  ally  of  France 
a  confusion  of  cross'purposes  than  any  clear  during  the  War,  was  generally  to  Frenchify 
aim.  The  situation  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  English  art — and  to  make  it  lose  the  spon- 
now  prevailing  in  this  country;  though  that  taneous  individuality  it  possessed  in  the  age 
is  even  more  doubtful  and  confused.  There  of  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Con^able  and  Tur- 
are  a  certain  number  of  respecftable,  commer-  ner,  and  which  it  fought  hard  to  maintain 
cially'minded  successes,  such  as  Walpole,  throughout  the  Vidlorian  age.  There  was  a 
Prie^ley,  Masefield,  Squire,  who  repeat  in  deliberate  return  to  more  formal  concepts  such 
tones  suited  to  their  audience,  a  lesson  long  as  had  prevailed  throughout  the  Re^oration 
learned  from  the  Victorians.  These  may  be  and  the  Eighteenth  Century.  That  this  new 
called  the  academic  right  wing.  There  is  a  movement  towards  a  conceptual  order  upset 
small  group,  more  and  more  imbued  with  alike  the  vogue  of  the  great  Romantics  as  well 
radical  communism  or  savage  individualism  as  the  Victorians,  is  certain.  The  greater  of 
a  la  D.  H.  Lawrence.  These  are  the  radical  present'day  English  critics,  Havelock  Ellis, 
left  wing.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  could  speak  at  the  close  of  his  Dance  of  Life 
feverish  experimenters  with  the  new  anti'  of  the  new  movement  as  implying  “a  classic' 
English  potions  of  Joyce,  Hemingway,  Stein,  mathematical  renaissance." 

And  there  are,  of  course,  a  few  hangovers  No  figure  in  this  development  was  more 
from  the  Edwardian  age,  when  liberalism  and  prominent  in  fo^ering  it  than  Lytton  Stra* 
cosmopolitanism  were  ^ill  possible.  Shaw  and  chey.  Since  his  death,  it  has  been  assumed  by 

Wells  are  almo^  the  la^  of  these.  mo^  of  the  academic  literary  joumajs  that  he 

It  is  only  if  we  Icxik  at  the  background  that  was  mi^aken  in  his  judgments  of  the  great 
we  can  see  the  way  English  literature  has  Vidlorians.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  led 
been  going  since  that  date,  nearly  twenty  into  inve^igating  this  period  through  a 
years  ago,  when  the  German  army  entered  mingled  feeling  of  fascinated  awe  and  sheer 
Belgium.  The  direeftion  has  been  all  in  the  disgu^.  The  very  scale  of  the  Vidorians — 
way  of  an  increasing  respect  for  the  principles  even  more  immeasurable  than  that  of  the 
that  animate  French  literature;  a  new  love  Romantics— overpowered  him.  But  their  evan' 
for  the  exadt  concept,  for  the  rational  logic  gelicism,  their  sentimentality,  their  complete 
of  discourse  shown  in  such  diverse  things  as  and  always  available  blindness  to  uncomfort' 
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able  fac!ts,  impressed  him  ^till  more.  And  this 
because  he  was  always  able  to  compare  them 
in  his  mind  with  the  French  eighteenth  cen' 
tury,  the  one  period  he  wholeheartedly  ad' 
mired. 

He  was  singularly  fitted  to  draw  the  com' 
parison.  His  fir^  Judies  had  been  almo^  ex' 
clusively  in  the  French  eighteenth'century. 
Gradually  he  came  to  realize  how  much  this 
sort  of  literary  approach,  with  its  air  of  world' 
liness  and  faintly  mocking  skepticism,  could 
avail  if  used  as  a  searchlight  to  explore  the 
monstrous  splendor  and  squalor  of  the  Vic' 
torian  age,  with  its  intense  and  peculiar  lack 
of  anything  but  British  middle'class  charac' 
teri^ics.  I  can  myself  personally  recall  when 
his  Eminent  Victorians  and  ^ueen  Victoria 
appeared,  coinciding  with  the  close  of  the 
Great  War.  The  sensation  they  caused  had 
been  prepared  for  in  men’s  minds  for  years 
pa^,  yet  it  was  not  less  profound.  Here  was 
a  powerful  voice  proclaiming  that  a  great 
age  had  closed,  never  to  return. 

After  this,  Strachey  could  have  continued 
^udying  the  Victorian  age,  and  given  us  a 
judgment  on  its  unpopular  figures — men  like 
Ruskin  or  Swinburne — to  balance  his  scathing 
opinions  on  the  popular  figures  of  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  Gordon,  Florence  Nightingale,  Man' 
ning.  But  seemingly  he  felt  that  he  had  really 
said  all  he  had  to  say.  Or  he  could  have  rc' 
turned  to  the  eighteenth  century,  as  he  did 
in  one  brilhant  and  unforgettable  essay  on 
Pope.  But  in^ead — though  his  health  was 
failing — he  tackled  a  subject  beyond  his 
powers.  He  attempted  to  set  Queen  Elizabeth 
alongside  of  Queen  Vicftoria;  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  he  hiiled.  His  Essex  will  do,  as  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  more  tempe^uous  ad' 
venturers  that  ^Iked  through  that  age;  but 
bis  Elizabeth  is  totally  a  dilute.  He  lacked 
utterly  the  power  to  deal  with  her  enigmatic 
subtlety,  her  craft,  her  enormous  and  naive 
egoism,  balanced  by  an  equally  enormous 
vitality. 

Strachey  lacked  the  appetite  for  the  Eliza' 
bethans;  and,  since  his  death,  another  collec' 
tion  of  Essays  (Characters  and  Commenta' 
ries.  Harcourt,  Brace  6^  Co.)  have  appeared  to 
show  us  the  dishes  he  really  preferred  and 
could  beA  digeA.  Here  is  the  essay  on  Pope, 
mentioned  above.  Here  is  a  fascinating  series 
on  English  letter'writers,  culminating  cxldly 
enough  in  ju^  and  discriminating  praise  of  the 
letters  of  Keats  and  Shelley — possibly  the  laA 
writers,  thanks  to  their  British  sense  of  in' 


dependence  and  undivided  intensity  of  per' 
ception,  one  would  suppose  such  a  conti' 
nentally 'trained  critic  las  Strachey  to  be  able 
to  care  for.  Here  is,  also,  an  unfinished  essay 
on  Othello  of  which  the  writing  is  tired  and 
the  ideas  commonplace.  It  is  no  injuAice  to 
Strachey  to  say  that  his  real  work  was  done 
some  years  before  he  died. 

Nevertheless,  the  qualities  he  stcxxl  for: 
a  detached  non'cvangelical  scepticism,  a  love 
of  literature  that  is  written  according  to  the 
rule  or  feeling  for  urbanity,  satire,  logic,  wit — 
these  are  not  yet  dead,  but  ^till  persi^  in 
English  literature  today.  They  may  be  traced 
in  such  diverse  authors  as  Aldous  Huxley,  the 
Sitwells,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Virginia  Woolf,  the  j 
poetry  of  Roy  Campbell,  the  plays  of  Somerset  ■ 
Maugham.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  rather 
French  than  English  charaderi^ics,  but  there 
is  nothing  really  English  to  oppose  them  except 
the  out-of'date  Edwardianism  of  Shaw  and 
Wells,  the  remote  ruAicity  of  T.  F.  Powys  or 
A.  E.  Coppard,  or  the  feeble  ecleAicisms  of 
the  “Mercury  gang.”  That  English  literature 
may  now  be  ready  to  change  direction  again, 
away  from  French  influences  and  in  the  direc' 
tion  of  a  deeper  Saxon  roughness  and  outspo' 
kenness,  may  be  possible.  But — despite  the 
shrillings  of  a  million  ^ill  untaught  and  un' 
teachable  Vieftorian  sentimentali^s  ^ill  writh' 
ing  under  the  lash  he  laid  on  their  backs,  I 
^ill  think  that  the  period  of  I9i4'i93a  will 
go  down  in  English  literary  history  as  the 
“Epoch  of  Lytton  Strachey.” — Little  Roc^, 
Arkansas. 
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Longmans  Green  have  published  three 
volumes  of  Polish  fairy  tales,  translated  by 
Borski  and  Miller.  The  mo^  recent  is  The 
Gypsy  and  the  Bear. 

“.  .  .the  triviality  and  irrelevance  of  in' 
fluence.” — T.  S.  Eliot.  | 

“The  ^rong  nations,  rationally  educated, 
like  modem  Japan,  ^ill  forbid  the  produdtion 
of  his  plays”  (The  plays  of  Moli ere!) — EmeSt 
Seilliere. 

“Naught  is  more  eloquent  of  the  poverty  1 
of  his  people  than  the  fadt  that  Miguel  (de  ■ 
Cervantes)  was  unable  to  attend  the  Univer'  1 
sity  around  the  comer.” — Waldo  Franl^. 

The  editors  note  with  gratitude  that  the 
immigration  authorities  are  permitting  the  ' 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  at  leaA  one  •  | 
class  of  unskilled  laborers,  the  modem  Ian'  [ 
guage  teachers.  | 


MY  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  FRITZ  MULLER-PARTENKIRCHEN 


I  AM  a  native  of  Munich.  I  was  bom  into 
the  crashing  symphony  of  the  Empire’s 
beginnings. 

The  music  died  away  in  time.  But  we  ^ill 
had  crashes. 

We  had  one  in  our  femily.  Father,  a  Munich 
8hipp)er,  lo^  everything  he  had.  Father  came 
from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  His  forbears  had 
been  school-teachers,  every  one  of  them 
Mother’s  family  tree  was  transplanted  from 
Corsica.  The  girls  were  all  named  Hortensia, 
the  boys  Napoleone.  There  is  a  persi^ent 
rumor  to  the  effedt  that  one  of  her  ance^ors 
used  to  play  marbles  in  the  Greets  of  Ajaccio 
with  little  Bonaparte.  They  call  the  game 
“Schusser”  in  Munich. 

This  southern  ^rain  may  account  for  Moth¬ 
er’s  marriage  at  sixteen.  From  the  German 
point  of  view,  that  was  another  crash. 

After  Father’s  death  there  was  no  more 
studying  to  be  done.  Business  school,  appren¬ 
ticeship,  earning  a  living  as  soon  as  possible — 
that  was  the  program.  I  thought  I  was  done 
for,  naturally.  But  now  I  know  it  was  all  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  I  know  more  than  that. 
I  know  that  nearly  all  reverses  are  blessings. 
Of  course  it  takes  some  time  to  find  it  out. 

I  was  thirty-eight  years  old  when  I  began 
to  write.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
wasn’t  the  end  of  my  troubles.  But  after  that 
the  troubles  were  more  of  an  internal  charadler. 
When  I  go  over  them  now,  they  sound  like 
four-^roke  explosion  motors.  But  motors  do 
get  you  somewhere. 

My  pen  turns  naturally  to  short  Tories. 
Even  when  I  write  novels,  they  have  a  way 
of  dividing  up  into  sketches.  Life  to  me  is  more 
like  flashes  of  lightning  than  it  is  like  knitting 
stockings.  The  dark  Wretches  between  these 
flashes  should  be  left  undiscussed.  That  is 
the  only  way  to  have  more  lightning  later. 


I  get  my  material  from  the  school  room,  the 
^ore,  the  workshop.  I  am  li^ed  as  a  humori^. 
I  don’t  objedt  to  that.  If  you  swallow  them 
cheerfully,  my  Tories  disintegrate  in  the  ^om- 
ach  like  cod-liver  oil  pellets.  They  say  that’s 
good  for  the  blood. 

I  am  trying  to  keep  all  my  books  together, 
with  the  Staackmann  Publishing  Company  in 
Leipzig. 

I  have  added  the  name  Partenkirchen  to  my 
family  name  because  it  was  as  an  e^blished 
freeholder  of  Partenkirchen  that  I  fir^  saw 
into  the  depths  of  life. 

Now  I  am  living  among  the  peasants.  Would 
you  like  to  know  how  I  live  and  write?  Very 
simply. 

It  wasn’t  always  so.  I  used  to  have  an  apart' 
ment  with  all  the  “modem  conveniences.’’ 
I  had  ^team  heat,  elevators,  all  sorts  of  eledtrical 
appliances  and  other  modem  culture  contrap¬ 
tions. 

Now  it’s  a  peasant’s  cottage.  Not  in  a 
summer  resort  where  yodels  co^  a  mark  a 
piece,  but  in  Hundham  between  Wendel^ein 
and  Schh'ersee.  The  ^em  “Hund”  has  nothing 
to  do  with  ill-tempered  curs.  A  long  time  ago 
the  place  was  called  Hundertheim.  About  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  a  “hundred,’’  or  town¬ 
ship,  of  serfs  saved  the  day  for  their  duke  in 
some  battle  or  other.  They  were  freed  for  it. 
They  were  given  a  spot  on  the  Auerberg, 
almo^  800  meters  above  sea-level,  to  build 
their  settlement  on — ^a  hundred  homes.  One 
of  them  belongs  to  me  now. 

It  is  hundreds  of  years  old.  The  natives 
around  it  are  Aill  older.  Their  speech  has 
remained  in  such  a  form  that  if  Walther  von 
der  Vogel weide  were  to  visit  them — he  went 
through  this  valley  more  than  once — they 
could  under^nd  him  without  an  interpreter. 

So  here  I  live  among  the  peasants,  kilometers 
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away  from  the  neared  villa.  These  peasants 
are  serious.  They  are  unspoiled  by  miseduca' 
tion.  It  takes  years  for  a  city  fellow,  and  worse 
than  that  a  city  fellow  who  writes  books,  to 
win  their  confidence.  But  when  he  does,  he 
has  it  absolutely.  A  conversation  with  one  of 
them  is  worth  a  course  and  a  half  of  college 
ledtures.  They  come  into  my  room  without 
knocking.  This  is  not  because  they  don't  think 
much  of  me,  it  is  because  they  respedl  me. 
I  am  one  of  them,  my  life  lies  open  before 
them,  I  help  them  and  they  help  me. 

I  have  left  the  house  as  it  was.  Except  that 
I  made  the  hen'house  into  a  ^tudy.  When  they 
took  out  a  sill,  they  broke  a  new  ^eel  pick 
from  F.  S.  Ku^ermann  Co.  of  Munich,  but 
they  hadn't  made  any  impression  on  the  sill. 
It  is  of  the  same  wood  that  the  whole  house 
was  built  of,  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Every  two 
generations  they  cover  it  with  a  new  coat  of 
placer.  On  the  v’eather-side  there  is  an 
inscription; 

Dies  Haus  iSl  mein 
Und  dock  nicht  mein. 

Der  vor  mir  war 
Glaubt'  auch,  's  war  sein, 

Er  zog  heratxs,  ich  zog  hinein. 

Und  nach  mir  wird  es  auch  so  sein. 

In  the  entry  there  is  another  inscription: 

Wenns  dir  im  Leizachtal  net  gfallt. 

Cell,  Preunderl,  nacha  drucijil  di  bald, 
Und  gfallts  dir,  gib  dei  Hand,  schlag  ein, 
SollSt  auch  a  Leizachtaler  sein. 

The  Hundham  schoolma^er  has  written  the 
be^  German  chronicle  of  the  region.  He  has 
dug  the  record  of  each  house  out  of  the  du^ 
of  centuries.  Mine  runs: 

1392  Ulreich  Priilar  zu  Huntham. 

14^2  Peter  Priiller  zu  Hunthaim. 

1477  Hannal  Priieler. 

1 526  Prueler  Peter  und  Prueler  Agnes.  Er  hat 
bey  seyner  Hochzeyt  4  Eimer  Wein  ver' 
tninken,  zahlt  davon  Ungelt  2  Groschen  . . . 

1392 — is  it  possible?  Wasn't  that  a  hundred 
years  before  ^lumbus  discovered  America? 

I  glance  about  my  ancient  room.  The  low  win- 
dows  look  calmly  back  into  my  eyes.  From  the 
walls,  my  predecessor  who  once  worked  in 
this  space  nods  at  me.  His  name  was  Brualer. 
They  call  me  by  the  same  name  because  this 


is  my  house  now.  Briial  means  marsh.  So  the 
man  who  built  this  house  in  the  di^nt  pa^ 
drained  marshes.  I,  his  successor,  would  like 
to  do  something  of  the  sort  with  my  pen. 

The  house  has  a  lot  in  the  cemetery  over 
the  way.  It  goes  with  the  house,  as  they  phrase 
it,  Two'and'twenty  generations  have  lain 
down  to  reA  there,  all  of  them  Brualas.  I  shall 
be  the  twenty-third.  No  paid  grave-digger 
will  shovel  out  my  grave.  Long-established 
custom  decrees  that  my  neighbor  shall  do  that. 
Three  times  a  day  I  pass  the  shovel  that  will 
do  the  work.  That  has  a  quieting  effect  on  the 
soul.  Soothing,  too,  are  the  meadows  about 
the  house.  And  soothing  is  the  wood-lot  I  have 
planted  across  the  way. 

And  it  is  soothing  that  the  railroad  is  kilo¬ 
meters  away.  It  is  true  that  the  mail-carrier's 
auto  has  found  its  way  here.  The  road  has 
been  widened  and  the  traffic  ha*,  increased. 
Somebody  informed  us  that  it  is  part  of  the 
diredl  highway  to  the  Brenner.  Another  fellow, 
who  is  a  bom  geographer,  was  impelled  to  a  bit 
of  calculation.  He  took  a  map  and  a  pair  of 
ccMnpasses,  set  one  point  on  my  house  in  Hund¬ 
ham,  spread  the  legs  out  till  the  other  point 
touched  Berlin,  swung  the  compasses  around 
and  touched — Rome.  I  was  terrified.  Opening 
of  the  international  highway  Berlin-Hundham- 
Rome !  And  my  house  in  the  middle !  But  today 
I  am  over  my  fright.  I  see  now  that  this  points 
to  another  line  of  ance^ry.  But  that  is  a  matter 
to  discuss  another  time,  when  we  talk  about 
another  house,  the  house  of  the  soul. — Hund' 
ham,  Bavaria.  \ 
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“Of  all  civilized  nations,  ours  is  the  lea^  I 
poetic." — Voltaire.  I 

“The  wor^  threat  to  the  world's  critical 
^ndards  comes  juA  now  from  the  universi¬ 
ties.” — 1.  A.  Richards,  Professor  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University.  ^ 

George  Reavy  and  Mark  Slonim  have 
published  an  Anthology  of  Soviet  Literature  j 
(London,  Wishart.  1933.)  i 

Father  Thery,  of  Paris,  has  lately  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Imitation  of  Christ  I 

is  the  work,  not  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  or  Ger-  | 

son,  but  of  Thomas  Gallus,  a  monk  of  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Victor  in  Paris. 

Andre  Malraux'  La  Condition  Humaine 
has  been  translated  into  Portuguese,  and  is 
the  subjedl  of  an  article  in  the  February  Bole' 
tim  de  Ariel. 


SOVIET  LITERATURE,  1932^1933 

By  GEORGE  REAVEY 


SOVIET  literature  has  entered  a  new  phase. 

And  yet  another  Central  Committee  decree 
has  given  de  fa(^o  conhrmation  to  the  inevi' 
table. 

The  ^ep  phase  (iQii'iS)  had  been  a  com- 
promise.  A  comparatively  liberal  marxiA  policy 
under  the  critic  Voronsky  had  thwarted  the 
“puritan”  demands  of  the  On  Guard  group 
and  had  allowed  literature  to  be  dominated 
by  the  “fellow-travellers.” 

But  the  revived  militancy  of  the  piatiletl^a 
phase  (i928'32)encduraged  the  extremists,  who 
reversed  the  1925  decree,  instituted  a  literary 
“front,”  and  brought  literature  into  the  frame 
of  the  Five  Year  Plan.  And  Averbahk,  the 
leading  critic  of  the  RAPP  (Russian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Proletarian  Writers),  became  the  vir¬ 
tual  dictator  in  all  literary  matters.  A  rigorous 
criticism  measured  all  creative  effort  in  terms 
of  the  “piatilei{ta,"  and  writers  were  driven  to 
precoccupation  with  “Ijolhoz,”  "Dniepro^troi," 
and  “nuigniftroi'”  themes.  Ten  thousand  udnr- 
nil^i  (shoc}{'hrigadcrs)  were  mobilized  into  the 
ranks  of  literature  and  ordered  to  set  the  pace 
and  example  to  laggard  “fellow  travellers.” 
The  literary  events  of  those  years  are  already 
old  history.  The  udar}{ini  proved  a  failure.  The 
better  work  of  the  period,  like  Sotj  and 
Speed  Up,  Time!  came  from  the  fellow  travel¬ 
lers.  Romantics  like  Kaverin  and  Olesha 
escaped  into  allegory.  And  an  important  pro¬ 
letarian  writer  like  Fadeyev  went  on  enlarging 
the  civil  war  theme  of  his  earlier  book. 
The  Rout.  Other  writers  momentarily  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  scene. 

By  1932,  the  dictatorship  of  Averbahk  and 
the  RAPP  had  become  intolerable;  and  as  a 
sufficient  variety  of  elements  agreed  upon  this, 
their  combination  ensured  the  (Antral  Com¬ 
mittee  decree  of  April  23rd,  a  decree  which 
has  proved  an  invigorating  and  highly  interest¬ 


ing  departure  in  the  history  of  Soviet  liter¬ 
ature. 

The  April  decree,  briefly,  abolished  the 
RAPP  and  its  affiliations,  and  in  its  place  sub¬ 
stituted  a  single  Union  of  Soxnet  Writers 
(SSP).  The  RAPP  was  accused  of  sectarian¬ 
ism  and  of  proving  a  Stumbling  block  to  the 
co-operation  of  certain  well  disposed  elements. 
The  dictatorship  of  Averbahk  once  at  an  end. 
the  editorial  boards  of  most  of  the  literary 
papers  and  reviews  changed.  A  unanimous 
chorus  of  approval  rose  from  writers  of  all 
descriptions,  and  certain  voices  broke  a  dis¬ 
creet  silence. 

The  first  Session  of  the  SSP  Orgcom  (Organ¬ 
izing  Committee)  afforded  further  and  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  the  new  direction  of  soviet 
literature.  The  April  decree  was  universally 
approved.  An  attack  was  launched  again^ 
poor  criticism  and  “slogan-mongers.”  Impor¬ 
tant  speeches  were  delivered  by  Prishvin  (an 
elder  and  talented  nature  writer  who  had  been 
practically  ostracised  for  his  lack  of  social  con¬ 
tent)  and  Andrei  Biely  who,  while  Stressing  so¬ 
cial  construction,  insisted  on  good  literary  work¬ 
manship  and  the  validity  per  se  of  the  craft. 
The  Session  put  forward  the  thesis  of  “con¬ 
crete  realism” — as  approximations  of  which 
were  cited  Kataev’s  Speed  Up,  Time!  Shagin- 
yan’s  Gidrocentral  and  Sholohov's  Virgin 
Soil  and  the  poetry  of  Bagritzky  and  Lugov- 
sky.  The  Session  further  Stressed  the  necessity 
for  a  higher  ^ndard  of  criticism,  for  the 
liquidation  of  all  groups,  and  for  the  simulta¬ 
neous  publication  in  Russian  and  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  various  national  literatures 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

(jorky’s  fortieth  anniversary  as  a  writer  had 
been  celebrated  in  October.  The  Order  of 
Lenin  has  now  in  turn  been  awarded  to  Sera- 
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fimovitch,  the  author  of  Iron  Torrent,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday. 

Of  recent  publications  the  moA  noteworthy 
are:  Leonov's  SJfuturevslji  and  Kataev's  Speed 
Up,  Time!  The  former  has  excited  an  amount 
of  discussion;  for  the  author  of  Sotj  has,  on  the 
whole,  disappointed  his  critics.  His  ^udy  of 
the  soviet  inventor,  Skutarevski,  who  is 
betrayed  by  undesirable  elements  in  his  own 
family  and  supported  in  digress  by  his  social 
collaterators,  would  seem  to  be  a  return  to  a 
more  confused  treatment  of  men  and  events. 
Kataev,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  show 
himself  the  author  of  the  hour.  After  writing 
the  moA  chara<^teriAic  NEP  novel.  The  Em' 
bezzlers,  Kataev  now  offers  us  a  moA  character^ 
i^ic  and  “concretely  reali^ic"  piatiletl{a  novel 
— Speed  Up,  Time!  He  paints  the  record-break- 
ing  endeavors  of  various  working'gangs  at  Mag' 
nitogorsk — this  on  a  background  of  Asiatic 
^eppes,  dome^ic  and  personal  troubles  and 
rivalries,  and  a  Russia- Asia'Europe  thesis.  The 
concrete,  technical  language  gives  a  vivid 
pic^lure  of  the  soviet  “colonization”  effort.  “We 
shall  never  again  be  Asia,”  says  this  book. 

Another  important  event  was  a  new  book 
of  poems  by  Boris  Pa:»temak.  The  importance 
of  this  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Pa^mak,  with 
the  demise  of  Essenin  and  Mayakovsky,  re¬ 
mains  the  out^nding  soviet  poet.  PaAemak, 
the  poet  of  the  few,  manages,  without  in  any 
way  renouncing  his  dynamic  of  the  word,  to 
attain  an  ever  greater  simplicity  and  also  to 
achieve  a  social  ^tement. 

His  Second  Birth  looks  sociology  in  the  eyes, 
identifies  itself  with  sociali^  recon^rudtion, 
but  speaks  in  terms  of  man  and  nature,  so  that 
reminiscence  can  be  tender  and  love  true  again. 
For  a  difficult  poet,  Pa^emak  has  become 
wonderfully  popular.  His  editions  of  five 
thousand  are  snapped  up  within  a  few  weeks. 
Poetry  it  seems  is  one  of  the  mo^  popular  of 
proletarian  pa^imes.  Only  a  month  ago  a  soviet 
writer  was  telling  me  that  not  only  are  poets 
the  moA  popular  of  the  literati  with  the 
workers,  but  that  long  poems  are  second  in 
demand  in  the  soviet  libraries. 

The  Second  Birth,  too,  would  seem  to  open 
a  new  phase  in  soviet  poetry.  There  have  been 
signs  in  the  pa^  year  of  a  return  to  traditional 
poetic  themes.  Poets  once  more  dare  to  write 
of  love.  Spring  and  the  simpler  human  emo¬ 
tions  upon  which  Mayakovsky  heaped  so 
much  contempt  in  his  time.  The  balance  looks 
like  swinging  in  favor  of  Essenin.  However, 
that  may  indicate  that  “socialism”  has  become 


so  much  a  part  of  the  poet's  consciousness  that 
he  finds  himself  freer  now  to  lay  stress  on 
other  elements  of  life  and  nature.  This  lyric 
revival  has  not  so  far  produced  anything  of 
note,  but  it  promises  well  for  the  near  future. 
— Paris. 

AAA 

Minotaure,  the  new  review  of  modem 
art  published  in  Paris,  has  issued  (Decem¬ 
ber  1 2th)  a  double  number,  sumptuously 
illu^rated,  containing  extremely  intereAing 
articles  by  Tri^n  Tzara,  Andre  Breton,  E. 
Teriade,  and  others.  There  are  four  photo¬ 
graphs  that  will  appeal  to  old-timers;  they 
are  by  Nadar,  the  friend  of  Baudelaire.  All 
four  are  portraits  of  circus  girls  of  an  older 
and  better  day.  The  girls  are  clothed,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  velveteens,  in  pink  tights,  in  a  fish 
net,  and  in  the  traditional  co^ume  of  the 
come-on  lady  in  the  third  adt  of  the  old- 
fashioned  burlesque  show.  Taken  together, 
the  quartette  mu^  have  weighed  in  at  pretty 
close  to  half  a  ton,  but  scholars  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  Lillian  Russell  and  John 
L.  Sullivan  will  be  sure  to  find  them  more 
appealing  than  the  modemi^ic  houris  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Man  Ray,  in  the  same  number  of 
Miyiotaure. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  excellent 
Brazilian  literary  journal  Boletim  de  Ariel  (Rio 
de  Janeiro)  there  is  an  enthusia^ic  review  by 
Lucia  Miguel  Pereira  of  Jacqueline  du  Pas- 
quier's  Decalage  (Paris,  Corr&i.  1933).  Mile, 
du  Pasquier  is  hailed  as  a  “very  great  writer.” 

Among  comparatively  recent  translations 
into  Portuguese  are  J.  Kessel’s  Luxure,  three 
detedlive  Tories  of  Georges  Simenon,  and 
three  novels  of  Nicholas  Segur. 

The  February  issue  of  Die  Sammlung,  a 
monthly,  edited  and  published  at  AmAerdam 
by  Klaus  Mann,  carries  three  poems  by 
Oskar  Maria  Graf,  an  article  In  Memoriam 
Jal(ob  Wassermann  by  Max  Brod,  and  a  short 
^tory  by  the  editor.  Die  Sammlung  continues  to 
maintain  a  very  high  literary  ^ndard. 

The  Literatumaya  Gazeta,  organ  of  the 
Russian  Writers  Union,  which  has  hitherto 
appeared  as  a  weekly,  is  now  issued  every 
second  day. 

A  newly  discovered  letter  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas  II  shows  how  passionately  the  little 
man  hated  Leo  Tolstoy.  TTie  letter  was  written 
to  the  Dowager  Empress  on  the  occasion  of 
Toktoy's  death.  “Thank  (jioodness,  they 
buried  him  quickly!”  exclaims  the  Czar. 


HENRI  BREMOND 


By  FRANCIS  CLEMENT  KELLEY 


IT  WOULD  be  quite  fair  to  say  that  I  have 
no  bus'iness  writing  about  Henri  Bremond. 
I  knew  his  friend,  EmeA  Dimnet,  and  once 
visited  him  in  the  home  he  shared  with  Bre- 
mond,  but  I  do  not  remember  if  the  latter 
was  there  at  the  time.  I  had  read  only  a  few 
of  his  writings  before  he  died.  Bremond  him- 
self  would  scarcely  expedt  more  than  half- 
under^nding  from  one  who  had  only  half 
his  language.  Dimnet,  his  great  admirer  and 
private  critic,  said  that  the  future  would  not 
appreciate  Bremond  as  did  those  who  knew 
him  in  life,  because  he  wrote  for  himself  more 
than  for  his  readers.  That  puts  me  into  the 
class  of  those  little  likely  to  appreciate  him 
to  the  full. 

But  did  not  Bremond  really  have  the  great 
secret?  Eme^  Hello,  an  unappreciated  genius, 
treating  the  subjedt  of  ^yle,  said  that  writers 
are  divided  into  three  categories:  the  fir^,  into 
which  he  puts  Homer,  is  the  infent  class; 
seeing,  admiring,  wondering,  and  then  paint' 
ing  in  words  what  they  see,  admire  and  won' 
der  at.  They  “love  in  things  the  things  them' 
selves  and  say  so.”  I  can  pass  the  other  two 
categories,  with  the  remark  that  Virgil  was 
put  in  the  second  as  “the  poet  of  the  careful 
measure”  who  kept  both  eyes  on  his  readers. 
The  point  is  that  the  infant  class,  by  telling 
simply  what  they  see,  manage  to  win  their 
audiences.  William  Cullen  Bryant’s  idea  as 
to  what  makes  a  poet  was  quite  in  accord 
with  Hello’s  idea  about  all  writers.  We  look 
for  the  writer’s  self  in  his  work.  Does  he  not 
give  it  be^  when  he  writes  for  himself? 

If  I  were  to  sugge^  an  ideal  preparation 
for  the  business  of  being  a  man'of'letters,  it 
would  be  something  like  the  preparation  of 
Henri  Bremond.  He  was  bom  in  the  Provence 
that  writes  French  like  a  Frenchman  but  does 
its  beA  work,  that  of  singing,  as  did  its  Mitral, 


in  its  own  tongue.  Frewn  Bremond’s  fathers 
who,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  been 
men  of  the  law,  there  might  easily  come  to 
him  a  love  for  logic.  From  a  mother,  one  of 
whose  close  relatives  was  a  Hellenic — and 
the  fir^  to  decipher  the  Greek  inscriptions  on 
the  ^tue  of  Venus  de  Milo — there  might 
have  been  a  legacy  from  old  Athens.  The  hard 
and  faA  royaliA  opinions  of  the  Bremond 
ftmily,  “dressed  in  frock  coat  and  a  white 
necktie,”  to  quote  Henry  Bordeaux,  were 
tempered,  he  said,  by  the  mother’s  Hellenic 
descent.  “She  let  in  a  ray  of  the  sun  by  opening 
the  windows  and  leaving  them  open.”  From 
the  family  discussions  the  son  might  easily 
have  acquired  what  every  man  of  letters  should 
have — curiosity. 

Henri  Bremond’s  school  was  a  religious 
college,  one  of  those  that,  in  spite  of  the  Revolu' 
tion,  ^ubbomly  preserved  the  humanities  as 
the  safeA  foundation  for  culture.  All  around 
it  were  religious  houses  whose  bells  rang 
eternally.  One  who  knows  old  Quebec  can 
under^nd  that  sort  of  school.  The  bells  of 
the  convents  give  the  only  sounds  that  seem 
to  have  the  right  to  enter  through  the  open 
windows.  There  was  no  more  selectivity  as  to 
Judies  about  Bremond’s  college  in  Aix  than 
there  is  about  Laval.  One  could  take  it  or 
leave  it.  Bremond  was  fortunate.  He  took  it. 

Shakespeare’s  object  in  writing  was  to  be 
an  aCtor.  His  writings  were  incidental.  But  if 
he  became  a  great  aCtor,  we  do  not  know  about 
it.  He  might  have  been  a  very  ordinary  aCtor; 
but  he  was  not  an  ordinary  man  of  letters. 
Bremond  became  a  Jesuit.  When  a  young  man 
decides  to  be  be  a  Jesuit  he  has  a  definite 
objective :  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  through 
service,  of  any  legitimate  kind,  preferably  in 
education,  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of 
ethers.  It  is  rare  enough  for  a  professed  Jesuit 
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to  miss  the  objccflive  within  the  Society.  Bre- 
mond  missed  it  there,  for  he  left  the  Order. 
But  who  shall  say  that  such  a  characfter  missed 
it  without?  The  point  is  that  preparation  for 
his  objective  as  a  Jesuit  placed  him  where 
he  had  never  thought  to  be;  for  it  set  him 
down  in  one  of  the  forty  chairs  of  the  Immor- 
tals.  Loyola  had  much  to  do  with  that. 

The  Jesuits  have  a  cu^om  of  seleAing  cer' 
tain  of  their  young  scholaAics  to  receive  their 
training,  in  part  at  lea^t,  outside  their  own 
country’.  Those  who  know  this  are  never 
surprised  then  to  meet  these  young  students 
far  from  home.  To  me  it  seemed  quite  natural, 
w’hen  I  was  invited  out  to  dine  in  London, 
to  find  two  of  them  at  table.  They  had  run  up 
from  Cambridge.  Nor  was  I  one  bit  aAonished 
when,  in  Oklahoma,  I  met  another  who  had 
Audied  at  an  ancient  university  of  Spain. 
Bremond  was  one  of  the  fortunate.  He  was 
sent  to  England.  There  he  found  a  teacher 
not  of  his  own  college,  one  indeed  who  visited 
the  house  only  in  his  writings,  one  who  prob- 
ably  did  not  even  know  Henri  Bremond,  or, 
if  he  did,  knew  him  only  in  passing.  He  was 
Newman.  And  with  him  came  the  influence 
on  Bremond  of  the  burning  souls  who  had 
made  the  Oxford  movement.  There  was  some' 
thing  that  his  knowledge  of  their  druggies 
expanded  in  him.  Bordeaux  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  it.  “Your  ardent  polemics,”  he  said,  “rang 
the  changes  in  your  ta^e  for  penetrating 
different  kinds  of  souls,  and  when  one  would 
think  you  ready  to  Wrangle  your  enemies,  you 
sympathize  with  them,  because  you  under^nd 
them  better  than  they  understand  themselves.” 

The  reason  why  Henri  Bremond  left  the 
Jesuits  concerns  only  Henri  Bremond.  He  was 
already  a  prieSt  at  the  time,  and  a  good  prieSt 
he  remained  to  the  end.  His  obedience  in  the 
Tyrrell  case  shows  that.  But  before  he  left  the 
Jesuits  he  did  work  for  which  the  Jesuits  had 
prepared  him.  He  was  a  professor,  a  literary 
critic  and  an  editor.  After  his  departure  he 
wrote  history,  hagiography,  and  a  tribute  to 
the  mysticism  of  Provence.  He  discovered 
new  b^uties  in  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  and  was 
an  honest  critic  of  both.  He  preached  as  only 
a  French  prieSt  of  letters  does  preach,  dressing 
dcKftrine  in  beauties  of  his  own  conception, 
which,  while  not  changing  the  substance, 
polishes  the  accidents  to  render  the  substance 
more  lucidly  agreeable.  These  years  of  teaching 
and  writing  are  the  years  in  which  he  found  the 
deeped  joy  in  the  hardest  labor.  Bordeaux 
thinks  of  the  Bremond  of  these  years  as  a  monk. 


w'hich  he  never  was.  He  constructs  for  him 
a  monastery  out  of  “une  petite  chambre  du 
quartier  de  PObservatoire,”  and  puts  him  in  a 
cell  of  the  cloister.  Not  so  bad; since  all  w’ho 
knew  Henri  Bremond  understood  that,  even 
outside  the  Jesuits,  he  kept  more  than  half 
their  spirit.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  that  was 
because  he  knew  what  the  Society  had  done 
for  him.  His  religious  writings,  his  way  of 
looking  at  things,  his  mysticism,  were  really 
disguised  children  of  the  Exercises  of  St.  Igna- 
tius;  who,  once  a  soldier,  always  thought  as 
a  soldier.  Ignatius  was  a  very  human  saint, 
almost  as  human  as  his  great  contemporary, 
Philip  Neri — but  not  quite.  When  Bremond 
wrote  about  saints  he  treated  them  as  human 
beings  touched  by  the  divine,  not  as  divine 
beings  unwillingly  touched  by  the  human. 
When  he  wrote  about  the  uncanonized  ones, 
those  who  thought  like  saints  but  now  and 
then  erred  like  sinners,  he  could  understand 
them  and.  better  Still,  make  others  understand 
them.  Too  bad  that  such  an  influence  radiated 
only  over  a  territory  where  there  were  so  many 
others  who  understood.  A  Bremond  to  write 
these  things  in  English  is  more  than  sadly 
needed.  No  saint  would  want  a  better  biog' 
rapher  than  Bremond.  for  no  saint  w’ould  want 
to  be  flattered.  What  a  saint  would  w'ant  would 
be  understanding;  by  which  I  mean,  that  the 
saint  would  want  to  have  others  understand, 
not  that  he  was  a  saint,  but  why  he  tried  to 
be  a  saint.  It  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  be  a 
saint  to  write  about  a  saint.  But  to  write  about 
a  saint  it  is  necessary  to  have  tried  to  be  one. 

In  his  long  years  of  the  half<loiStered  life,  Brc'  j 
mond  had  made  the  effort.  He  never  would 
have  thought  he  had  won  the  goal,  but  those 
who  knew  him,  knew  also  that  he  had  won 
the  right  to  understand  and  talk  about  it.  In 
spite  of  the  faCt  that,  judging  himself  no 
mystic,  and  claiming  that  judgment  on 
mysticism  ought  to  be  reserved  to  myStics, 
he  threw  a  light  for  others  into  the  soul  of 
mysticism. 

There  is  a  house  upon  which  the  shadow 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  falls  at  cer' 
tain  times  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

It  is  the  house  I  mentioned  in  which  Henri 
Bremond  lived  with  EmeSt  Dimnet.  To  an 
American  it  would  seem  no  place  for  the  home 
of  two  successful  writers.  But  both  were 
priests,  and  for  a  prieSt  the  little  room  that 
is  the  center  of  his  life  becomes  a  palace, 
generally  a  delightfully  disordered  one.  As  a 
priest,  I  can  well  understand  how  it  came  about 
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that  these  two  men  would  want  to  live  closer  to  resi^  the  too  evil  influence  of  the  present 

.  to  a  garden  of  architedture  than  to  a  garden  by  bringing  it  face  to  face  with  the  pa^.  He 

of  flowers.  Newman  was  like  that.  His  choice  was  the  kind  of  man'of'letters  that  some 

of  a  home,  even  as  a  Cardinal,  was  a  quiet  present-day  men  of  letters  would  not  know, 

community  of  educators  in — of  all  places —  But  the  French,  who  had  grown  out  of  a 

Birmingham.  There  are  men  of  letters  who  my^ical  as  well  as  romantic  paA,  understood 

want  the  smell  of  flowers  to  come  in  through  him  quite  well.  That  is  what  made  Bremond 

their  windows;  but  there  are  those  also  who  an  Immortal. 

can  only  work  with  the  sound  of  bells  in  their  His  brother  Andrew,  who  also  became  a 
ears;  and  those  to  whom  the  noises  of  a  little  Jesuit — and  Stayed  one — quoted  a  sentiment 

Street  are  not  noises  at  all,  but  life  resounding,  of  Browning  as  one  of  Henri’s  favorites.  I  re- 
They  hear  and  yet  do  not  hear.  Bremond’s  copy  it: 
choice  of  a  home  must  have  been  rather  typical 

of  the  man.  He  wrote  all  the  time.  He  wrote  “But  what  is  our  failure  here  but  a  triumph's 
for  himself  who  lived,  and  reached  the  living.  (eviderwe 

He  understood  all,  because,  with  Notre  Dame  For  the  fullness  of  the  days?" 
in  front  of  him  and  the  noises  of  the  narrow 

Rue  Chanoinesse  coming  up  to  him,  he  was  It  was  like  a  fighting,  writing,  friendly, 
in  touch  with  life.  One  might  say  that  he  had  understanding,  and,  at  bottom,  humble  prieSt, 

the  sound  of  the  world  ever  in  his  ears.  He  to  love  that.  It  is  because  he  loved  it,  perhaps, 

could  not  but  see  the  soul  every  morning  as  he  that  I,  admitting  that  I  have  no  business 

wai..ed  over  to  the  Cathedral  to  say  his  Mass,  writing  about  Henri  Bremond  at  all,  yet,  in  a 

He  was  in  an  admirable  place  in  which  to  write  little  way,  may  have  been  successful  in  ex- 

about  the  past,  for  its  work  was  all  around  him.  plaining  why  I  took  pleasure  in  both  agreeing 

And  Bremond  was  a  son  of  history,  trained  and  disagreeing  with  him. — Of^lahoma  City. 
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(^Delivered  as  a  Public  Lecture  at  the  University  of  Ol{lahoma) 

By  GUSTAV  MUELLER  (Concluded) 

II  his  country.  The  creative  imagination  and 

humour  of  Gottfried  Keller  is  there,  and  the 

CARL  SPITTELER  curiously  mixes  Swiss  painstaking  induStriousness,  clarity  and  gran- 
regionalism  with  all  Occidental  as  well  deur  of  Konrad  Ferdinand  Meyer.  The  old 
as  Oriental  traditions.  On  the  one  hand  he  Swiss-German  language  furnishes  many  un- 
has  an  earthly  naturalness  and  local  roughness  used  and  Strong  words  to  Spitteler’s  colourful 
that  reminds  one  of  the  moSt  Swiss  of  all  and  adaptable  verse.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Swiss  authors,  Jeremias  Gotthelf.  The  majes-  there  is  also  an  ominous,  “academic,”  or  to 
ty  of  Alpine  nature  is  there  and  the  lovely  use  Spengler's  term,  “civilized”  ecleAicism 
variety  of  the  scenic  and  cultural  beauties  of  juggling  with  the  holy  myths  and  symbols  of 
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religions  and  cultures  on  the  background  of 
an  athei^ftic  and  “scientific"  fatalism. 

The  rhymed  t  wo-volume  epicOlympic  Spring 
tells  the  ^ory  of  a  young  generation  of  gods 
rising  to  the  dominion  of  the  world,  traces  the 
development  of  their  characters  and  their 
reign,  the  w’antonness  and  end  of  their 
empire.  Their  real  ma^er  is  a  blind  and  sick 
fate. 

The  theme  of  the  two  “Prometheus”  epics 
is  the  heroic  and  isolated  individual  driving 
in  vain  againsit  the  stupidity  of  the  world  and 
finally  retiring  and  resigning.  Romain  Rolland 
says  “I  know  nothing  that  is  so  gloomy  and 
so  serene  at  the  same  time.  Boundless  the  sor- 
row  but  limitless  also  the  peace  which  is 
gained.  Man  wins  the  brighter  victory,  the 
perfect  maitery  without  fear  and  hope,  the 
brighter  superiority.” 

Spitteler's  philosophy  in  these  works  may 
be  described  as  a  pessimi^ic  kind  of  Platon' 
ism,  not  unlike  Schopenhauer's.  Temporal 
reality  is  “Genesis,”  Becoming.  Creatures  and 
jjeople  are  brought  forth  only  to  die.  For 
what?  we  ask  in  vain.  They  are  dreams  of  a 
drunken  and  cruel  creator,  bubbles  of  a  mean' 
ingless  and  blind  fete.  And  if  we  too  curiously 
demand  a  law  or  a  necessity  behind  them,  we 
discover  a  huge  and  ^upid  mechanism  of  dull 
elements  operating  beneath  the  illusory  and 
bright  world  of  appearances. 

Real  values  are  not  among  the  imposing 
spectacles  of  the  public  “market'places”  of 
the  cosmos.  They  are  hidden  in  the  depth  of 
individual  souls  who  find  the  force  to  con' 
temptuously  forgive  the  creator  for  his  mis' 
takes.  A  few  individuals,  although  play' 
things  of  fete,  are  able  to  lift  their  eyes  above 
vital  necessities.  They  can  contemplate  life 
and  pity  it,  but  they  have  no  power  to  undo 
the  “mitake  of  creation.” 

There  is  warfare  and  sacrifice  again^  the 
solid  majority  of  cosmic  imbecility,  exempli- 
fied  beA  in  man,  but  there  is  no  hope  in  this 
druggie.  The  only  consolation  is  an  ae^hetic 
s\Tnbol  of  perfecltion  which  the  chosen  souls 
febricate  from  their  memories  of  suffering  and 
disappointment,  a  perfect  realm  of  shadows. 

But  this  beatitude  of  ae^hetic  enjoyment 
of  unrealities  relieves  neither  the  victims  nor 
the  lords  of  this  world  from  their  dreary  round 
of  futile  activities.  As  Spitteler  puts  it  in  his 
artificial  use  of  all  kinds  of  symbols,  “The  angel 
Hope  slumbers  at  the  rock  Echnaton  beyond 
the  lake  Nirvana.”  Something  eschatological 
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threatens  to  overshadow  the  feint  reminiscence 
or  presentiment  of  the  good  in  this  world. 

Spitteler  is  a  prophet  of  despair  because  no 
common  and  worth'while  values  reside  in  the 
common  world  of  men  They  reside  only  in  a 
few  who  make  and  maintain  them  in  spite 
of  the  world.  This  break  finds  fitting  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  artistic  form,  in  which  allegorical 
abstractness  rends  his  concrete  and  poetic 
imagination. 

Ill 

Stefan  George  has  been  called  the  secret 
emperor  of  German  literature.  He  is  the  son 
of  Catholic  Rhineland,  the  country  of  Roman 
ruins  and  mysticism  and  of  Western  and 
Southern  influences.  His  early  works  reflect 
this  tradition,  also  his  masterful  translations 
of  Dante  and  the  French  symbolists,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  those. 

There  is  not  only  a  high,  but  an  absolute 
Standard  of  beauty  aimed  at  in  his  verses. 
Their  extraordinary  quality  is  heightened  by 
an  unusual  print  reminiscent  of  monastic 
manuscripts. 

No  private  experiences  are  rhymed  in  them; 
there  is  a  simple  world  of  typ)es — kings  and 
saints,  warriors  and  shepherds.  They  move  in 
a  mythical  or  idealized  landscape. 

There  is  no  progressing  narrative,  no  begin¬ 
ning,  middle,  end.  Each  poem  aspires  to  be  a 
perfect  sphere,  a  vibrating  equilibrium  of 
disciplined  forces  and  passions  in  clear  and 
delicate,  yet  Strange  and  mysterious  lines. 
Language  is  transformed  from  a  conventional 
practical  tool  into  a  musical  yet  meaningful 
arrow  piercing  the  heart.  World-organizing 
forces  are  sensed  and  worshipped,  ruling  Gods. 

High'prieSt  and  oracle  of  an  aesthetic  cult, 
Stefan  George  disdains  reason.  Unlike  Spitte- 
ler  he  is  not  a  philosophical  poet.  He  has  no 
humor.  His  is  the  solemn  gesture  of  a  prophet 
of  despair.  He  has  found  entirely  new  colors 
and  moexis  to  express  it:  the  silver  gray,  the 
cool,  the  unexpressed  and  thwarted  mood  of 
wintry  springs  and  last  retreats  of  the  soul. 

In  his  early  works  (Pilgerfahrten,  Algabal, 
Jahr  der  Seek,  Teppich  des  Lebens)  he  appeared 
as  the  pure  poet.  In  his  later  works  (Der  siebente 
Ring,  Stem  des  Bundes,  Das  neue  Reich)  his 
often  unintelligible  symbolism,  but  also  the 
matchless  poetic  force  and  sheer  beauty  of  his 
verses  abate.  He  becomes  plainer  and  more 
outspoken,  more  the  leader  and  commander 
and  less  the  seer  and  sayer. 
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The  serene  and  auAere  attitude  of  his  early 
verse  was  revolutionary  in  that  it  disdained 
the  literary  market'place  and  looked  down 
contemptuously  on  the  problems  of  the  time. 
“We  do  not  care  about  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires.”  But  now  this  revolution  becomes 
prophetic. 

Der  siebente  Ring  was,  like  Spengler's 
work,  written  before  the  war.  But  the  epoch, 
its  forces  and  intere^s,  are  discarded.  The 
machine  of  economic  and  political  conflicts  is 
void  of  any  saving  grace.  The  few  eledt  ones 
who  are  not  hopelessly  contaminated  by  their 
damned  period,  are  commanded  to  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  their  ma^er.  George  becomes 
the  center  of  an  invisible  covenant  or  “Bund,” 
from  which  great  works  like  that  of  Gundolf 
have  emanated.  In  Der  Stem  des  Bundes  the 
contemptuous  aloofness  is  dropped  and  the 
desperate  background  revealed.  We^em  civ' 
ilization,  democracy,  liberalism,  capitalism  and 
class  intere^  are  attacked,  and  in  their  ^ead 
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rises  a  hierarchical  order  and  unity  around  a 
leader,  the  hymnical  praise  of  the  soil  and  of 
pure  blood  (“hellblonde  Schar”),  of  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  woman  to  man,  of  personal 
intuition  and  h'ving  vision  again^  objective 
and  analytical  science  is  raised.  The  “Neue 
Reich”  was  erected  here  before  its  fainted 
beginnings  in  politics  were  visible. 

George's  ^eep  and  bloody  hero-worship  and 
his  pagan  cult  of  the  “bcxjy-soul”  have  their 
parallel  in  the  simultaneous  “phenomeno¬ 
logical”  philosophy  of  Nicolai  Hartmann  and 
Martin  Heidegger,  the  “philosophers  of  the 
Third  Reich.” They  are  not  intere^ed  in  causal 
origins,  relations  and  influences,  but  in  meta¬ 
physical  presences,  “essences”  or  values,  direct¬ 
ly  and  immediately  visioned  and  obeyed.  They 
^and  like  George’s  divinities  on  pedeAals 
above  the  roaring  Greets  of  life,  whose  view 
they  nevertheless  command. — University  of 
Oklahoma. 
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PORTUGAL  AND  THE  POETIC 
LABORATORY 


By  SAMUEL  PUTNAM 

ONE  does  not  ordinarily  think  of  Portugal  truth  in  such  a  view  to  give  edge  to  its 

as  being  upon  the  literary  map  of  today,  felsity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mighty 

Portuguese  literature,  like  the  Portuguese  figure  of  Camoens  hovers,  with  a  darkening 

nation,  is,  in  our  minds,  a  thing  of  pa^  gran-  eagle's  wing,  over  the  Portuguese  as  that  of 

deur,  a  grandeur  less  luminous  than  that  of  Cervantes  does  over  the  Spaniards.  The  case 

Spain,  not  to  speak  of  France  or  Italy;  but  is  different,  for  example,  with  France  and  with 

ftill,  Portugal  had  her  Camoens.  For  many,  Italy.  Italy  had  her  divine  Dante,  but  she 

perhaps,  Camoens  is  about  all.  A  solitary  also  had — how  many  others!  While  French 

blazing  sun  in  an  empty  firmament,  or  rather,  literature,  as  Prof.  Curtius,  I  beh'eve  it  is,  has 

in  a  tiny  but  picituresque — t<x>  picfturesque —  pointed  out,  even  in  its  creative  peaks,  has 

comer  of  a  larger  heaven.  always  preserved  a  certain  level,  beyond  which 

There  is,  as  frequently  happens,  juA  enough  it  would  be  almo^  a  breach  of  ta^e  to  rise. 
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There  is,  it  muA  be  admitted,  an  oppressive 
quality  in  a  lonely  greatness  such  as  that  of 
a  Cervantes  or  a  Camoens.  In  Spain,  we  see 
an  Unamuno  wre^ling  with  the  shade  of  the 
immortal  Don;  and  who  shall  say  that  he  has 
not,  in  a  manner,  been  vanquished  by  it? 

There  is,  too,  the  politicahhi^oric  side.  If 
Portugal  had  a  Caballero — and  she  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge — he  would  undoubtedly  rise 
up,  as  the  Spanish  one  does,  in  his  Gctiio  de 
Espana  and  elsewhere,  again^  the  weight  of 
the  impotent  centuries,  again^  all  the  “Santia- 
gos”  that  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain  has  known. 
As  it  is,  the  pic^ture  that  comes  to  us  is  that  of 
a  little  land,  in  reality  a  provincial  nook,  too 
favored  by  nature  to  be  well  fitted  for  receiv- 
ing  the  nobler  gifts  of  the  mind,  slumbering 
amid  its  sun-drenched  vineyards,  its  mountain¬ 
sides  and  its  rivers,  its  romantic  country 
villages.  Again,  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
the  impression;  and  as  we  shall  see,  the 
Portuguese  scene  has  had  its  influence,  espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  Portuguese  poet. 

The  impression  of  literary  barrenness  which 
the  outside  world  has  of  Portugal  comes  in 
no  small  part  from  the  neglecft  of  the  language, 
obviously  the  key  to  the  literature,  and  from 
the  frcft  that  exceedingly  few  translations  are 
made  from  the  Portuguese.  There  is  a  task 
here  for  our  Romance-Language  departments, 
certainly  something  for  them  to  think  about. 
With  such  a  ^te  of  lingui^ic  negledt,  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  for  a  whole  bright, 
new,  young  renaissance  to  spring  up,  over¬ 
night  as  it  were,  and  to  be  in  full  flower  before 
either  Romance  speciali^s  or  literary  jouma- 
li^s  hear  anything  of  it. 

Personally,  I  may  ^tate  here.  I  make  no 
pretensions  to  being  a  speciali^.  I  am  writing, 
simply,  as  an  intelligent  reader  resident  in 
Europe,  who  is  possessed  of  a  little  curiosity 
regarding  his  neighbors  and  of  sufficient 
energy  to  make  a  slight  effort  at  becoming 
acquainted  with  them;  as  one,  moreover,  who, 
ever  since  a  fir^  visit  years  ago  to  Lisbon  (a 
city  as  redolent  of  song,  almo^,  as  is  Naples), 
has  held  a  firm  admiration  for  the  Portuguese 
character  and  a  belief  in  the  genius,  in  the 
broaden  and  higher  sense  of  that  word,  of 
the  Portuguese  race. 

In  the  course  of  his  printed-page  peregrina¬ 
tions  over  the  pa^  few  years,  the  present 
reporter  has  discovered  what  looks  to  him  like  a 
veritable  renascence,  notably  upon  the  poetic 
plane.  Behind  this  ae^hetic  and  creative  new 
birth,  w’hich  tends  to  center  in  the  universities. 


there  is  a  Arong  feminine  element,  with  such  a 
figure  as  Fernanda  de  Ca^ro  in  the  foreground. 
For  back  of  the  literary  revival,  there  is  an 
intelle(itual  one,  in  which  the  women,  univer¬ 
sity  women,  have  played  a  leading  part.  The 
women's  houses  at  the  Portuguese  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  unlike  our  dormitories  and 
sororities,  are  in  the  nature  of  being  literary 
or  poetic  clubs,  with  a  recognized  leader,  the 
members  of  which  take  themselv^cs  very  ser¬ 
iously  indeed.  There  is  more  than  a  slight  touch 
of  the  bas'bleu  to  it  all,  and  not  far  in  the  past 
Feminism  and  the  sex's  hard-won  rights.  It  is, 
however,  results  that  count;  and  the  result 
in  this  case  has  been  a  half-dozen  outstanding 
women  poets. 

But  while  the  women  have  taken  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  “renaissance,"  it  would  be 
wrong  to  assume  that  they  are  the  pitfture. 
Nor  is  the  revival — possibly  one  should  say, 
the  new  urge — exclusively  poetic.  This 
traveler  Still  does  not  find  much  to  interest 
him  in  the  Portuguese  novel,  and  only  an 
occasional  flash  in  the  short-Story;  but  there 
is  a  very  Strong  critical-historical  impetus, 
exemplified  in  such  a  work  as  Fidelino  de 
Figueiredo's  As  duas  Hespanhas  (Imprensa 
da  Universidade,  Coimbra),  a  series  of  ledtures 
delivered  before  the  Lisbon  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  thinkers  endeavors  to  define 
the  opposing  and  contrasting  charadters  of  the 
“two  Spains,"  dating  the  duality  from  the 
“Philipizing"  of  Spain,  i.e.,  from  the  time  of 
Philip  11.  The  Figueiredo  thesis  is  too  ex¬ 
tensive  to  be  gone  into  here;  it  would  require 
an  article  in  itself;*  it  merely  may  be  pointed 
out  that  it  is  thinking  of  this  kind — of  a 
subtlety  represented  by  the  author's  parallel 
between  Philip  II  and  Don  Quixote — which 
must,  as  in  modem  Italy,  come  before  and 
break  the  ground  for  a  conceivable  creative 
rebirth.  For  Figueiredo,  like  Arturo  Farinelli, 
like  EmSt  R.  Curtius,  is  concerned  with  some¬ 
thing  broader  than  literature. 

This  spirit  of  criticism  is  now,  by  the  young 
Portuguese,  being  carried  over  into  the  domain 
of  creation,  and  nowhere  with  a  greater  bril¬ 
liancy  than  in  the  realm  of  poetry.  There  is 
a  tendency  noticeable  all  over  Europe  today 
to  put  poetry  into  the  laboratory,  to  treat  it  by 
the  laboratory  method;  and  here,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Iberic  peninsula  would  appear  to 

*  Editor's  Note:  See  Bool{s  Abroad,  July 
1933.  page  i7i. 
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be  taking  the  lead.  Gerardo  Diego’s  recent 
anthology,  Poesia  Espanola  (Madrid,  Editorial 
Signo,  195a),  with  its  seventeen  poets  at' 
tempting  in  turn  to  dehne  the  meaning  of 
poetry,  is  a  Spanish  instance.  In  Portugal, 
the  members  of  the  Presenga  group  are  car' 
rying  the  thing  ^till  further.  They  have  what 
really  might  be  termed  a  poetic  laboratory. 
Poetry  to  them  is  a  sort  of  my^erious  spiritual 
radium.  A  my^ry,  but  not  insolvable,  and 
they  are  out  to  solve  it.  But  a  solution,  they 
none  the  less  realize  (which  probably  saves 
them  for  poetry),  is  only  possible  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  a  certain  Ein^einian  sense.  Beyond 
that,  they  do  not  go.  At  that  point,  they  rear 
the  eternal  que^ion'mark. 

The  Presenga  lucubrations  find  expression 
in  part  in  Joao  Caspar  Simoes’  O  MiSterio 
da  Poesia  (“The  Poetic  My^ery” — Imprensa 
da  Universidade,  Coimbra).  Simoes  is  not 
altogether  a  newcomer.  His  reputation  was 
c^blished  a  couple  of  years  ago,  with  his 
poetic  volume,  Temas.  He  now  comes  forward 
with  his  poet's  word,  a  series  of  essays  in  the 
interpretation  of  poetry,  revolving  about  the 
problem  of  poetic  genesis.  The  author  insi^ 
that  these  essays  are,  fir^  of  all,  experiences;  and 
in  this,  he  is  in  harmony  (cf.  the  Diego  an' 
thology)  with  the  prevailing  Spanish  view 
of  the  poet’s  trade.  One  of  the  temptations  of 
the  Latin  mind  may  be  said  to  be  a  formal 
dogmatism,  but  this  is  something  that  the 
young  contemporary  south  of  the  Pyrenees 
sedulously  shuns.  There  is,  if  you  like,  a  search 
for  “the  absolute  truth  of  poetry,’’  but  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  saving  hunt  for  “the 
human  substance.’’ 

Simoes,  curiously  and  significantly,  takes  as 
his  patrons  Novalis  and  Cardinal  Newman! 
The  latter,  it  may  be  noted,  is  a  figure  who 
has  always  made  his  impression  upon  the 
Portuguese  as  upon  the  Latin'Catholic  mind 
in  general.  Ab^radt  que^ions,  such  as  the 
problem  of  “po«ie  pure,"  are  discussed;  but 
the  poet-critic,  when  all  is  said,  is  less  con' 
cemed  with  ab^tradtions  than  with  the  ex' 
perimental  basis;  he  is  concerned,  above  all, 
with  “realization,”  that  my^ic  word  which 
has  haunted  us  ever  since  Cezanne.  Making 
use  of  the  experimental  approach,  in  coming 
at  “realization,”  Simoes  discusses  the  work 
of  a  number  of  his  young  fellow-countrymen, 
as  representative  of  the  various  poetic 
*‘^tes”  which  may,  in  the  end,  be  capable 
of  bringing  to  light  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  “my^ery.”  One  might,  perhaps,  without 
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going  too  far  wrong,  take  the  poets  here  con' 
sidered  as  landing  for  the  poetic  produdtion 
of  present-day  Portugal  at  its  beA.  Among 
them  are:  Fernando  Pessoa;  Cesario  Verde; 
Antonio  Botto;  Joao  de  Deus;  and  Adolfo 
Casais  Monteiro.  These  men  are  not  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Continent  at  large;  they  are 
being  translated  and  are  acquiring  something 
of  a  reputation  in  other  countries. 

The  PresenQa,  nevertheless,  is  but  a  group. 
For  a  different  seledtion,  as  well  as  for  the 
reader  of  French  who  does  not  have  Portu¬ 
guese,  I  would  refer  to  an  article  with  trans¬ 
lations,  by  Mathilde  Pomes,  in  an  issue  not 
so  long  ago  (the  date  escapes  me)  of  Le  Journal 
des  Pohes  of  Brussels,  that  poet’s  newspaper 
which  is  doing  so  much  to  make  poetry  a 
living  and  an  international  affair.  If  I  have 
seledted  Simoes,  it  has  been  for  his  significantly 
critical  approach. 

Names,  in  any  event,  mean  little  to  the 
foreign  reader;  what  that  reader  wants  to 
know  is,  rather,  “What  are  they  doing  in 
poetry,”  what  are  the  characfteri^ics  of  the 
national  poetic  produdtion  as  a  whole?  This, 
intere^ing  and  important  as  it  is,  is  invariably 
dangerous  ground  for  the  non-native,  in  an 
art  so  wrapped  up  in  its  lingui^ic  medium, 
with  national  and  racial  rcots  so  deep,  and 
which  in  itself  is  so  elusive  and  untrans¬ 
latable  as  poetry.  Upon  such  ground,  one  may 
only  proceed  with  the  utmo^  caution  and 
^nd  in  readiness  to  be  corrected  by  the  native 
eye  and  ear. 

The  thing  that  strikes  the  non-Portuguese 
observer  about  Portuguese  poetry  as  a 
whole  is  its  predominantly  concrete  char¬ 
acter,  its  objective  fullness  and  richness,  in 
which  may  be  discovered,  possibly,  a  reficc- 
tion  of  the  paysage.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  popular  pxietry;  for  art,  including  poetry, 
in  Portugal  as  in  Spain,  (cf.  Sehor  Ortega’s 
remarks),  has  always  had  a  deep  popular  im¬ 
press.  Not  that  the  cerebral,  the  coldly 
academic  and  the  classicizing  varieties  are 
lacking.  The  two  streams  are  particularly 
evident  in  Portugal,  and  there  is  a  certain 
clinging  to  the  old  forms — that  “golden 
key,”  the  sonnet,  is  aAonishingly  hard  to 
eradicate.  The  younger  poets,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  coming  back  to  their  heritage,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  stress  on  “experience,”  by 
the  very  application  of  the  laboratory  methcxl 
and  the  laboratory  te^t. 

The  Portuguese  are  not  at  all  insensitive 
to  trans- Pyrenean  currents;  but  while  they 
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may  Audy  such  a  phenomenon  as  "poesie  may  count  for  something;  but  there  is  also  the 

pure,"  under  the  microscope,  so  to  speak,  a  quality  of  a  Lisbon  sun,  the  spell  (which  Ma- 

virus  such  as  Surrealism,  while  it  may  claim  thilde  Pomes  has  described)  of  a  laughingly 

a  Spaniard  or  two,  simply  does  not  take  with  cha^e  Coimbra  morning. — Mirmande,  Drome, 

them.  In  this,  their  Thomi^ic  background  France. 


IVAN  BUNIN 


By  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

ON  AN  OtAober  morning  he  met  my  train  alert  silence,  your  senses  are  sharpened.  Some- 
at  Cannes.  Even  if  he  did  not  hold  in  his  how  he  imparts  to  you  his  own  extraordinary 
hands  a  copy  of  Posledniya  J^ovoili,  as  previous-  receptivity,  and  with  Bunin  at  your  side  you 
ly  agreed  upon,  I  should  have  recognized  his  respond  more  keenly  to  land  and  sea  and  sky 
face,  certainly  his  eyes.  From  my  early  boy-  at  twilight. 

hood  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  ^rong  You  try  to  make  him  reminisce,  describe, 
features  of  Bunin's  face,  youthful  and  bearded  With  him  the  two  are  synonymous;  his  art 

at  the  time  of  his  companionship  with  such  is  extremely  close  to  that  of  the  painter,  at 

“rising”  authors  as  Gorky  and  Andreyev,  times  disconcertingly  so.  He  perceives  and 

clean  shaven  and  haggard  since  the  Revolution  records  the  fneA  details  of  color  and  line, 

and  his  emigration.  His  gray  eyes  have  always  taxing  both  your  vision  and  memory,  for- 

^ruck  me  with  their  composite  expression  of  getting  that  literary  composition  differs  from 
severity,  haughtiness,  and  melancholy.  As  one  on  canvas,  which  permits  your  eyes  to 

time  went  on,  and  as  his  life  became  enriched  rove  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  simultane- 

with  chagrin  and  vicissitudes,  his  photo-  ously  observing  both  the  details  and  the 

graphs  betrayed  a  growing  intensity  of  that  ensemble.  If  possible,  Bunin  is  even  more 

expression.  sensitive  to  odors.  In  his  verse  and  in  his  prose 

For  some  ten  years  Bunin  has  been  living  he  uses  odor  to  evoke  a  multiple  variety  of 

in  Grasse,  about  an  hour’s  ride  from  Cannes,  sensations.  Who  can  forget  the  blossoming 

When  he  did  not  come  to  see  me,  in  the  orchard  in  Mitya's  Love,  the  sensuous  aromas 

annoyingly  anglicized  Cannes,  I  took  the  bus  of  pears  and  acacias  in  their  effedt  on  adolescent 

to  Grasse,  where  after  a  long  and  winding  passion  gone  wild?  And  Bunin’s  is  a  mo^ 

climbi  would  reach  his  Villa  Belvedere.  Quiet,  catholic  bouquet:  his  hypersensitive  no^rils 

isolated,  high  in  the  hills  overlooking  the  have  inhaled  the  scents  of  va^  Wretches  of 

verdant  town  and  the  di^ant  Mediterranean,  land  and  sea,  from  Russia’s  fields  and  Aeppes, 

Bunin’s  home  has  the  air  of  a  cloi^er.  A  rough  through  Webern  Europe,  to  exotic  Asia  and 

simplicity  reigns  in  the  place,  and  a  Proven<:al  Africa. 

geniality,  even  to  the  ^ocky  landlord  who  Yet  his  life,  like  his  stories,  has  been  rich 
on  occasion  turns  cook  and  butler.  Before  but  not  eventful,  in  the  sense  of  “plot,”  of 
the  evening  meal  you  take  a  ^roll  with  the  recountable  episodes.  The  autobiographical 
ho^,  and  whether  he  talks  or  gazes  about  in  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  at  present  (the 
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6r^  volume  has  appeared  in  English  as  The 
Well  of  Days,  Knopf),  and  which  promises  to 
be  his  maAerpiece,  makes  you  feel  and  smell  his 
boyhood  and  youth,  but  not  as  a  speci6cally 
human  life.  Man  is  seldom  an  isolated  entity 
in  Bunin’s  scheme;  he  appears  as  a  component 
part  of  the  setting,  of  the  landscape  or  seascape, 
and  is  not  endowed  with  any  relatively  greater 
significance.  He  has  already  shown  us  in  The 
Gentleman  from  San  Francisco  how  puny  and 
fragile  looks  the  ^rutting  biped  againA  a  back' 
ground  of  elements — the  ocean,  and  death. 

His  reminiscences  are  thus  poor  in  plot. 
His  life  can  be  told  in  a  few  sentences.  He 
was  bom  (1870)  in  central  Russia,  Turgenev's 
Russia,  whose  non'Specftacular  landscape  both 
these  writers  have  loved  and  have  made  live 
as  much  as  its  exquisitely  melancholy  folk  song. 
In  1891  his  fir^  book  of  verse  was  published, 
and  within  a  decade  he  took  his  place  along 
with  the  leading  Russian  authors.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fadt  that  he  kept  aloof  from  political 
parties  and  literary  schools,  an  extremely 
difficult  position  in  Russia.  In  a  cool,  cryAab 
like  verse,  and  in  as  fastidious  a  rhythmic 
prose  Bunin  went  his  own  way,  voicing 
lyrically  what  he  thought  and  felt,  regardless 
of  contemporary  tendencies.  His  great  curios' 
ity  for  life  in  its  variegated  forms  may  explain 
his  prodigious  travels  in  far'away  lands,  as 
well  as  his  ventures  into  foreign  literatures. 
During  that  same  decade  he  translated  Long' 
fellow's  Hiawatha  into  a  racy  Russian  of  such 
excellencies  as  one  may  not  easily  find  in  the 
original.  He  also  translated  Byron's  Manfred 
and  Cain.  In  1903  he  was  given  the  higher 
literary  award,  the  Pushkin  Prize,  and  six 
years  later  he  became  one  of  the  twelve  mem' 
bers  of  the  literature  sedtion  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Bunin’s  indifference  to 
political  problems  was  shown  by  his  accept' 
ance  of  this  honor,  despite  the  resignation 
from  the  Academy,  a  few  years  previously, 
of  Korolenko  and  Chekhov  as  a  proteA  again^ 
the  treatment  of  Gorky  (Nicholas  II  had  the 
Academy  cancel  the  eledtion  of  Gorky,  after 
it  had  been  officially  announced). 

In  1910  appeared  Bunin's  firA  novel.  The 
Village.  Unlike  mo^  of  the  gentry  writers, 
who  idealized  the  Russian  peasants,  Bunin 
drew  a  gloomy  pidture  of  the  economic  and 
moral  disintegration  of  rural  Russia.  As  if  in 
answer  to  his  critics  who  accused  him  of  bias, 
he  followed  this  novel  with  another,  Sul(hodol, 
in  which  he  portrayed  as  mercilessly  the  decay 
of  his  own  class.  While  remaining  delicately 
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lyrical  and  sensitive,  Bunin  displayed  in  these 
and  other  works  a  keen  eye  for  human  folly 
and  banality  that  reminded  one  of  Gogol  and 
Sologub.  Bunin,  however,  is  not  a  satirist.  A 
deep  melancholy  suffuses  his  canvasses,  a 
brooding  no^algia.  In  his  poetry  and  in  his 
prose  one  senses  the  pathos  of  the  irretrievable 
pa^.  Himself  a  member  of  an  impoverished 
noble  family,  he  lived  from  his  childhood  in  a 
moribund  atmosphere.  Turgenev’s  Russia,  the 
land  of  large  elates,  of  ance^ral  parks,  of 
charming  futility,  of  quixotic  Hamlets,  was 
passing.  Patriarchal  ru^icity  was  disintegrat' 
ing,  and  being  replaced  by  a  swiftly  advancing 
indu^rialism,  which  provoked  ruthless  class 
conflicts,  and  which  bore  the  seeds  of  the 
inevitable  collapse  of  the  old  order.  One  hears 
in  Bunin  the  note  of  the  La^  Mohican  of 
gentry  Russia. 

The  Bolshevik  victory  jolted  Bunin  out  of 
his  fK)litical  detachment.  He  took  definite 
sides.  To  this  day  he  is  one  of  the  mo^  irre' 
concilable  enemies  of  the  new  order.  Russia 
ceased  to  live  for  him  in  1917.  The  pathos 
of  the  dying  gentry  was  now  augmented  by 
the  pathos  of  a  dead  country.  Bolshevik  Russia 
is  to  Bunin  “the  snout  of  a  pig.”  The  pa^ 
acquires  a  multiplied  charm,  a  splendor  seen 
through  tears  of  chagrin  and  regret.  The 
present  he  brands,  in  his  verses,  as  “a  shame' 
less  and  contemptible  age.”  He  entertains  no 
hopes  for  the  remora tion  of  the  old:  “There  is 
no  return  to  that  by  which  we  once  lived. 
Our  losses  cannot  be  counted,  nor  forgotten. 
The  blows  on  the  face  by  the  soldiers  of 
Pilate  cannot  be  washed  off,  nor  forgiven.  As 
one  can  forgive  neither  the  pain  nor  the  blood 
nor  the  convulsions  on  the  cross  of  those 
murdered  in  Chri^.  As  one  cannot  accept 
the  coming  new  order  in  its  repellent  naked' 
ness.” 

In  his  bitter  hatred  of  the  new  Russia 
Bunin  is  unreasoningly  blind.  This  is  one 
subject  on  which  you  cannot  fruitfully  converse 
with  him:  his  fine  baritone  breaks  into  a  fab 
setto,  his  gray  eyes  lose  their  haughty  melan' 
choly  and  shoot  ire,  his  noble  nose  twi^s  and 
wrinkles,  and  his  dele<ftable  sense  of  humor 
forsakes  him  utterly.  I  have  met  other  in' 
transigeant  haters  among  Russian  emigrants; 
mo^  of  these  have  so  completely  severed 
themselves  from  Russia  that  their  minds 
have  become  hollow  and  Aerile.  Bunin  alone 
has  kept  his  talent  alive  and  creatively  welling. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  profound  religiosity 
which  permeates  all  his  work  and  his  whole 
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being.  The  sense  of  divinity  imbuing  all 
nature,  all  life,  mu^  keep  him  afloat,  mu^  give 
him  hope,  mu^  urge  him  to  go  on,  to  fulfill 
his  mission  as  a  creative  arti^.  One  can  only 


regret  that,  unlike  the  exuberant  soviet  writ' 
ers,  Bunin  can  look  only  backward.  How  much 
mote  vital  his  work  might  be  if  his  vision  were 
not  so  circumscribed! — BerJ^cUy,  California. 


JEAN  TOUSSEUL- 

By  BENJAMIN  MATHER  WOODBRIDGE 


“My  tongue,  every  atom  of  my  blood,  formed  from  this  soil,  this  air. 

Born  here  of  parents  born  here,  from  parents  the  same,  and  their  parents  the  same." 

— Walt  Whitman. 


WOULD  you  know  his  biography?  He 
received  from  the  ^r  in  the  ascendant 
at  his  birth  an  inexhau^ible  realm  which  he 
has  charted  in  three  volumes  of  reminiscences: 
Images  et  Souvenirs,  Silhouettes  et  Croquis  and 
Humbles  Visages, — perhaps  the  be^  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  work.  These  pages  are  redolent  of 
the  life  in  Belgian  villages  along  the  Meuse, 
and  they  open,  to  him  who  can  read  poetry, 
the  very  soul  of  the  author.  For  if  Jean  Tous- 
seul  is  a  cosmopolitan  humanitarian  by  sym¬ 
pathy,  his  art  requires  the  concrete  and  he  has 
found  a  microcosm  in  his  native  hamlet.  He 
lives  with  and  for  his  memories.  “Je  redeviens 
un  enfiint  et  j’ecoute  une  voix  frele  et  douce 
me  raconter  une  tres  vieille  hiAoire,”  he 
says.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  soil  to  which  he 
li^ns.  Does  he  write  sketches  of  prehiAoric 
man  or  of  Ambiorix  hunted  by  Caesar's 
legionaries?  He  has  found  in  the  quarries  fossils 
which  reveal  the  ^tory  of  the  pa^  and  he  has 
witnessed  an  invasion  more  terrible  than  the 
Roman.  No  aspedt  of  regional  existence  is 
foreign  to  him,  but  his  vision  discovers  the 
universal  in  an  atom.  Hubert  Krains  writes 

*  In  civil  life,  Olivier  Degee.  Bom  1890. 


of  him:  “Ce  Wallon  eSt  un  pur  Latin  et  si, 
par  I’intensite  et  la  perfedtion,  ses  livres  se 
trouvent  au-dessus  de  notre  petite  patrie,  ils 
gardent  tout  le  parfum  de  la  terre  wallonne.” 
In  his  reminiscences  as  in  his  Tories,  you  will 
find  the  scenes  and  especially  the  friends  who 
have  shaped  his  life:  those  honeit  laborers  his 
parents,  the  old  dodtor,  the  prie^,  the  school- 
ma^er  and  the  quarry-workers.  And  every¬ 
where  is  the  supersensitive  child  who  “n'etait 
pas  comme  les  autres”;  who,  a  man  grown, 
expresses  his  regret  “d 'avoir  mal  toume"; 
who  became  a  vagabond  through  thirA  for 
juAice,  then  an  arti^  through  love  for  his 
village.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  exiting 
order,  of  which  his  fellows  are  vidtims.  An 
avowed  pacifijst,  he  has  suffered  imprisonment 
for  his  convidtions,  yet  his  sweetness  and  light 
are  untouched  by  bitterness.  “Sa  philosophie,” 
says  Desire  Denuit,  “derive  de  Rousseau,  de 
Michelet,  de  Tol^oi:  amour  de  I'humanite, 
perception  aigue  des  miseres  terre^res,  soif 
d'une  aube  meilleure.”  True  to  the  tradition 
of  Belgian  noveli^  and  to  his  own  origins, 
Tousseul  prefers  the  humble  people  for  his 
art.  No  noble  was  ever  prouder  of  an  escutch¬ 
eon  than  he  of  a  callous  gained  in  hone  A  toil. 
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Yet  there  is  no  sec!tarian  propaganda  in  his 
work.  Arties  muA  be,  in  the  la^  analysis, 
individuali^s.  The  parable  of  the  young 
fisherman,  told  in  La  Veillcusc,  will  serve  to 
illu^rate  the  author's  attitude:  “Le  jeune  pe^ 
cheur.  .  .  ne  regrettait  point  sa  barque  puis- 
qu’elle  I'avait  abandonne,  mais  il  ne  pouvait 
vivre  sans  barque:  un  pecheur  ne  guerit  jamais 
dc  la  mer.  II  en  con^ruisait  une  autre,  decide 
a  refaire  les  memes  chemins,  mais  guide  par 
I'experience  du  naufrage.  Ce  n’etait  pas  un 
vagabond  qui  sautait  d'une  chaloupc  dans 
I'autre,  il  ne  se  sentait  en  securite  que  dans 
ce  qu’il  avait  fait  de  ses  mains.”  The  novelist 
himself  had  dreamed  of  a  social  Utopia  and 
had  hoped  to  realize  it  rapidly  through  ideas 
current  among  radicals.  When  disillusion 
came,  he  did  not  cease  to  cherish  Utopia  but 
formed  a  party  by  himself.  Hence  his  pen 
name,  Jean  Tousseul. 

He  is  famous  in  his  country  for  having 
introduced  into  literature  the  quarries  and 
the  dangerous  toil  of  their  crews.  He  writes 
from  his  own  experience,  with  a  realism  at 
once  sincere  and  sympathetic.  He  displays 
the  same  qualities,  in  ever  wider  circles,  in  the 
novel,  Jean  Clarambaux, — undoubtedly  his 
ma^erpiece, — of  which  the  fourth  volume 
has  ju^  appeared.  The  original  idea  may  have 
been  sugge^ed  by  Jean  Chriftophe — Tousseul 
shares  Rolland's  internationalism — but  in  any 
case  his  work  surpasses  that  of  his  predecessor 
in  both  poetic  intensity  and  technical  skill. 
There  are  no  digressions — he  suppresses  even 
transitions — for  he  seeks  the  dramatic  essence 
of  every  episode  and  trikes  to  the  quick  with 
every  word.  He  has  found  humanity  entire 
without  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Meuse. 
No  resume  can  give  any  idea  of  the  power  of 
the  book.  It  is  the  ^ory  of  a  child  of  quivering 
sensibilities,  of  his  neighbors,  of  his  contacts 
with  life.  His  precocious  intelligence  attracts 
the  attention  of  a  wealthy  and  quixotic  old 
gentleman,  M.  Nalonsart,  who  sends  him  to 
school  and  would  have  given  him  a  university 
training,  had  he  not  preferred  to  remain  in 
his  village  as  a  schoohma^r.  In  the  fourth 
volume  we  have  the  war,  seen  from  a  hamlet. 

The  quotation  of  one  page  may  serve  better 
than  a  long  commentary  to  reveal  the  art  of 
the  author.  Jacques  and  Marie  Clarambaux 
are  left  orphans  in  early  youth.  Jacques  works 
in  the  lime  kilns.  Jean  Smal,  a  quarry-worker, 
meets  Marie  and  asks  her  brother's  authoriza' 
tion  to  sec  her  at  her  home.  There  follows  the 
rapid  idyll  of  their  love.  “Nous  nous  marierons 


en  sortant  de  deuil,  says  Jean.  .  .  Et  puis 
mon  Dieu!  il  arrive  ce  qui  arrive,  comme  dit 
la  chanson  tri^e.  Elle  avait  la  bouche  trop 
mure  pour  son  age,  voyez'vous.  Elle  devint 
brusquement  une  grande  fille  enamouree,  an- 
goissce,  recon  naissante,  confuse,  grave  sou- 
dain  de  ne  plus  rien  ignorer.  Pourquoi  ce 
soir'la  plutot  qu'un  autre?  Seules  les  me- 
chantes  gens  p^euvent  repondre.  Et  pour  le 
re^e,  ces  deux  enfants  ne  savaient  pas. 

Or,  un  soir,  Jacques  s'attarda.  Inquiete,  elle 
allait  voir  sur  la  route.  Rien.  Une  pie  avait 
crie  toute  Tapres-midi,  autour  de  la  maison, 
d'arbre  en  arbre.  Seraitdl  vrai  que  les  malheurs 
se  suivent?  Rien  encore.  E^'ce  que  Jacques 
etait  malade?.  .  ou,  mon  Dieu!  tombe  dans  le 
four?  Mais  il  e^  la-bas,  assis  au  bord  du  che- 
min.  Elle  court,  clip!  clap! 

— Qu'avez'vous,  Jacques? 

Comme  il  eA  blanc!  Il  pleure  plein  ses  mous' 
taches  et  dit: 

— C'e^  Jean.  .  . 

Non!  non!  elle  ne  veut  plus  y  penser  !ni  aux 
pierres  qui  I'ont  recouvert,  ni  a  sa  tete,  ni  a 
ses  jambes!  Non!  non!  non! 

Et  un  autre  soir,  apres  le  souper,  dans 
I'ombre,  elle  s'etait  mise  a  genoux  devant 
Jacques  et  avait  joint  les  mains: 

— Frere,  je  vais  avoir  un  enfant.  Voulez' 
vous  que  j'aille  me  noyer  dans  I'etang? 

Il  s'etait  penche  vers  elle,  en  tremblant 
comme  une  feuille: 

— Ma  pauvre  petite  fille.  .  . 

— Ne  serez'vous  pas  honteux,  Jacques? 

Il  avait  caresse  la  tete  blonde: 

— Je  travaillerai  pour  trois.” 

And  Jacques,  become  “Monque”  (mon 
oncle)  keeps  his  word  until  his  tragic  death 
in  the  quarries.  Then  the  little  Jean  exclaims: 
“Je  veux  etre  Monque,  plus  tard.  .  .  pour 
nous  deux.” 

This  simplicity  and  directness  characterize 
the  author's  whole  work.  There  is  never  ^riv' 
ing  for  purple  patches  or  phrasing:  the  thrill 
is  in  the  matter  itself.  Tousseul  paints  with 
the  same  poignant  art  the  countryside,  and  the 
ineffaceable  influence  of  the  scenes  of  his  child' 
hood  is  hymned  in  all  his  books.  Not  to  muh 
tiply  quotations,  I  muit  refer  the  reader  to 
the  anthology  chosen  by  Raoul  Couvreur.* 
Jean  Tousseul  possesses,  like  Rousseau,  the 
gift  of  evocative  memory. 

•  Le  Poeme  de  la  Terre  et  des  Hommes,  tire 
des  belles  pages  de  Jean  TouskuI,  Bruxelles, 
A.  De  Boeck,  1933. 
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Let  us  linger  a  moment  over  silhouettes 
of  vernal  freshness — those  of  the  peasant 
girls  loved  by  the  young  Clarambaux.  Every 
other  chapter  in  Le  Retour  bears  the  name  of 
one  of  these  nymphs,  but  what  poetry  and 
what  variety!  And  as  always  in  Jean  Tousseul, 
literature  and  life  are  one.  Here  is  the  shep' 
herdess  Sylvia  who  has  crossed  the  path  of  the 
adolescent.  He  is  walking  in  the  woods,  read' 
ing  aloud  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  “O  Sylvie- 
Galatee,  plus  douce  a  mes  yeux  que  le  thym  de 
I'Hybla,  plus  blanche  que  les  cygnes,  plus  belle 
que  le  lierre  pale,  viens  a  moi.  .  .  O  Sylvie- 
Amaryllis,  toi  dont  le  regard  eA  beau,  qui 
toute  entiere  reluis” — “Est-ce  que  je  suis  si 
belle  que  cela?”  rings  out  a  mocking  voice 
from  the  bushes.  All  these  loves  end  as  they 
began,  and  an  age-old  refrain  mocks  the  melan¬ 
choly  of  the  ^udent:  “Ou  etes-vous,  Sylvie, 
feunesse  aux  cheveux  roux.  .  .?” 

For  the  author  all  literature  of  worth  is 
the  direcH  refledtion  of  life  observed  without 
prejudice  but  with  sympathetic  sincerity.  He 
occasionally  aims  a  shaft  of  criticism  at  his 
colleagues.  Young  Clarambaux  is  walking 
wrapt  in  thought  along  the  quarries:  “Rien 
n'etait  done  change  depuis  les  pyramides  des 
Pharaons,  et  il  avait  vecu  tout  prw  de  ces 
pauvres  gens  sans  venir  voir  leur  peine.  II 
s’etait  apitoye  au  cours  de  I’hi^ire  sur  les 
carriers  de  la  chaine  Arabique  et  les  magons 
de  Memphis,  leur  martyre  avait  hante  ses 
soirees  et  ses  nuits,  et  le  professor  n’avait  pas 
dit  que  ce  martyre  subsi^it  a  onze  kilometres 
du  college.  II  sentait  le  pittoresque  vain  et 
I'egoisme  des  legons.” 

At  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  Jean  Cla- 
rambaux  is  engaged.  He  and  his  gentle  fiancee 
have  chosen  their  future  neA  when  the  war 
breaks  out.  After  all  the  heart-rending  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  cataclysm.  La  Rafale  trikes  a 
new  note  which  will  touch  the  mo^t  blase 
reader.  There  are  no  battle  scenes,  only  the 
anguish  of  a  few  villagers  who  represent 
humanity.  There  are  the  bitter-enders,  swag- 
geringly  chauviniAic  when  the  invader  is  at 
a  di^nce,  and  by  contra^  the  philosophic 
M.  Nalonsart  who  cultivates  his  garden  while 
always  con^ituting  himself  the  guardian  angel 
of  the  hamlet.  The  enemy  appears  now  ruth¬ 
less  and  vandaliAic,  now  humane  and  sharing 
in  the  universal  suffering.  Names  are  cited  in 
both  cases — to  heighten  the  realism  perhaps, 
certainly  to  perpetuate  ignominy  and  glory. 
We  are  made  witnessses  of  the  physical  dis¬ 
tress  and  of  the  moral  decadence  of  both  friend 
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and  foe.  But  where  is  the  school-maAer?  Quite 
naturally  his  role  is  somewhat  effaced,  yet  he  is 
always  there,  above  the  melee,  struggling  to 
retain  remnants  of  his  idealism  and  aiding  M. 
Nalonsart  in  his  task  of  mediator.  He  is  at 
times  wounded  by  the  aloofness,  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real,  of  his  old  friend;  in  the  long 
run,  he  too  despairs  of  humanity  and  seeks  an 
escape  in  the  Study  of  botany,  never  ceasing, 
however,  his  efforts  to  succour  the  wretched. 
The  book  ends  on  a  note  of  discouragement, 
which  is  echoed  in  the  preface,  written  sub¬ 
sequently.  As  a  realistic  and  quivering 
chrcMiicle  of  things  seen  and  lived,  this  novel 
will  be  difficult  to  rival. — Reed  College. 

AAA 

M.  Camille  Pitollet  Still  continues,  in  the 
Mercure  Dniversel,  his  assault  upon  the  po^- 
humous  glory  of  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Mr.  George  Seldes,  in  his  new  book  The 
Vatican  Tefterday,  Today,  Tomorrow  (Harp¬ 
ers)  has  a  good  chapter  on  “the  modernization 
of  the  Index.”  The  Index  Librorum  Prohibi' 
torum  is  an  extremely  interesting  book,  in 
what  it  omits  as  well  as  in  what  it  includes. 
In  the  late^  edition  (1930)  the  title  is  in 
Italian,  and  the  volume  runs  to  563  pages, 
with  about  8000  entries.  Among  writers  whose 
works  are  prohibited,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  Taine,  Berg¬ 
son,  Kant,  fecon,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Locke, 
Hobbes,  Gibbon,  Heine,  Victor  Hugo,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Samuel  Richardson,  Addison  and 
Goldsmith.  It  would  appear  that  Charles 
Darwin  has  been  somehow  overlooked,  though 
one  book,  the  Zoonontw,  of  his  grandfather 
Erasmus  is  condemned.  Catholics  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  read  Balzac  and  Anatole  France,  Casa¬ 
nova  and  D'Annunzio,  Renan,  Montaigne, 
Michelet,  Flaubert,  Dumas,  Rousseau,  and  the 
Sentimental  Journey  of  Laurence  Sterne.  Mr. 
Seldes  remarks  that  Benito  Mussolini's  novel 
The  Cardinal's  Mistress  “is  as  vulgar  as  it  is 
vicious  in  its  references  to  prie^s  and  Cathol¬ 
icism,  but  it  has  never  been  indexed.”  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  is  one  of  the  small  class  of  writers 
all  of  whose  work  is  formally  condemned.  But 
at  lea^  three  books  of  the  innocuous  Lamartine 
are  on  the  Index. 

According  to  Jose  Maria  Ruiz  Manent, 
“the  mo^  complete  Spanish  Catholic  Culture 
is  in  Catalonia.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  the 
beA,  or  the  mo^t  extensive,  but  simply  the 
fulled,  the  mo^  quintessential.” — Criteria, 
December  28th,  1933. 
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Russian  literature  was  pradlically  un- 
known  in  America  until  the  time  of 
Turgenev  who,  indeed,  6r^t  attracted  the 
widespread  intere^  of  almo^  the  entire 
We^em  world  in  his  native  literature.  The 
New  England  illuminati  were  acquainted 
with  many  of  his  novels — through  French 
and  German  translations — during  the  later 
’sixties  and  'seventies,  although  a  notice 
of  one  of  his  books  appeared  in  the  J^onh 
American  Review  as  early  as  1856.  When 
Fathers  and  Sons  was  firA  translated  into  Eng' 
lish  in  1867  by  the  American  diplomat,  Eugene 
Schuyler,  it  received  a  ^udied  and  considerate 
mention  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  the  same 
periodical.  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry,  a  devoted 
^udent  of  European  writing,  traveled  through 
Russia,  and  was  one  of  the  6r^  American 
critics  to  direct  attention  to  its  literature. 
One  of  his  reviews  of  Turgenev’s  novels 
prompted  the  Russian  to  write  him  a  grateful 
and  appreciative  letter  in  the  early  ’seventies. 
H.  H.  Boyesen,  a  minor  American  noveli^, 
visited  Turgenev  in  Paris  during  the  summer 
of  1873,  and  listened  to  the  latter’s  praise  of 
Hawthorne  and  Walt  Whitman,  and  his  com- 
pliments  for  Lowell,  whom  Turgenev  had 
recently  met. 

But  it  was  upon  Henry  James  that  the  Rus' 
sian  ^yli^  was  to  exert  a  truly  profound  in' 
fluence.  James  was  acquainted  with  the  latter’s 
novels  before  he  left  America.  As  a  matter  of 
fad,  his  trip  to  Paris  in  1875  was  prompted 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  his  desire  to  meet 
Turgenev.  “I  have  seen  almod  nothing  of  the 
literary  fraternity,”  he  wrote  Howells  the 
following  year,  “and  there  are  6fty  reasons 
why  I  should  not  become  intimate  with  them. 
I  don’t  like  their  wares,  and  they  don’t  like 


any  others.  .  .  .  Turgenev  is  worth  the  whole 
heap  of  them.  .  .  The  important  effed  of 
this  Russian  upon  James'  work  has  been  passed 
over  rather  lightly  by  mod  biographers.  C.  P. 
Kelley,  in  her  dudy.  The  Early  Development  of 
Henry  James,  is  the  only  one  to  trace  ade' 
quately  the  growth  of  this  relationship.  As  she 
points  out,  his  knowledge  of  Turgenev’s 
books  led  him  to  reorganize  his  early  ideas 
regarding  fidion  writing  and  gave  him  new 
ideas  about  charader  and  plot  which  he  soon 
experimented  with  in  his  own  novels. 

James  dudied  and  madered  Turgenev’s 
work  technically;  but  more  than  that,  he  even 
absorbed  something  of  the  latter’s  attitude 
toward  life  and  art.  His  affedion  for  Turgenev 
“the  man”  is  revealed  in  his  letters,  and  also 
the  essay  which  later  appeared  in  Partial  Pot' 
traits.  “Your  letter  No.  a  speaking  of  your 
visit  to  Turgenev,”  his  brother  wrote  to  him 
early  in  1876,  “was  received  by  me  duly  and 
greatly  enjoyed.  I  never  heard  you  speak  so 
enthusiadically  of  any  human  being.”  In  his 
literary  methcxl,  too,  James  followed  the 
Russian  mader.  “He  has  not  the  faculty  of 
rapid,  passionate,  almod  reckless  improvisa' 
tion — that  of  Walter  Scott,  of  Dickens,  of 
George  Sand,”  he  wrote,  in  his  essay  included 
in  French  Poets  and  J^oveliSts.  “This  is  an 
immense  charm  in  a  dory 'teller.  .  .  .Turgenev 
lacks  it;  he  charms  us  in  other  ways.  To 
describe  him  in  the  fewed  terms,  he  is  a  dory' 
teller  who  has  taken  notes.”  This  is  an  excel' 
lent  charaderization  of  James’s  own  writings. 

In  Toldoy,  James  missed  the  technical  skill 
which  he  found  in  the  author  of  Smo\e  and 
Rudin.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  during  his 
residence  in  England,  he  wrote  to  Hugh 
Walpole,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Toldoy  and 
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Dostoyevsky:  “I  have  been  reading  over 
Tolstoy's  interminable  Peace  and  War,  and  am 
Struck  with  the  fadt  that  I  now  protest  as  much 
as  I  admire.  He  doesn't  do  to  read  over,  and 
that  exadtly  is  the  answer  to  those  who 
idiotically  proclaim  the  impunity  of  such 
formless  shape,  such  flopping  looseness  and 
such  a  denial  of  composition,  selection  and 
Style.  He  has  a  mighty  fund  of  life,  but  the 
waste,  and  the  ugliness  and  vice  of  waste,  the 
vice  of  a  not  finer  doing,  are  sickening.  For  me 
he  makes  “compositicn"  throne,  by  contrast, 
in  effulgent  lustre!" 

Howells,  on  the  contrary,  set  aside  his  own 
enthusiasm  for  Turgenev  in  favor  of  his  later 
admiration  for  Tolstoy.  “In  those  years  at 
Cambridge,”  he  declares,  in  My  Literary  Pas' 
sions,  “my  moSt  notable  literary  experience 
without  doubt  was  the  knowledge  of  Turge¬ 
nev's  novels,  which  began  to  be  recognized 
in  all  their  greatness  about  the  middle  'seven¬ 
ties;  I  think  they  made  their  way  with  such 
of  our  public  as  were  able  to  appreciate  them 
before  they  were  accepted  in  England.  .  .  . 
I  formed  for  their  author  one  of  the  profound- 
eSt  literary  passions  of  my  life.” 

Like  James,  Howells  also  profited  from  a 
^udy  of  the  technique  of  Turgenev.  But  it 
seemed  almost  artificial  to  him  when  he  en¬ 
countered — in  the  middle  'eighties — the  “no¬ 
ble^”  of  all  his  “literary  passions”:  “I  thought 
the  last  word  in  literary  art  had  been  said 
to  me  by  the  novels  of  Turgenev,  but  it 
seemed  like  the  first,  merely,  when  I  began 
to  acquaint  myself  with  the  simpler  method 
of  Tol^oy.  I  came  to  it  by  accident,  and  with¬ 
out  any  manner  of  preoccupation,  in  The  Cos' 
sacl(s,  one  of  his  early  books,  which  had  been 
on  my  shelves  unread  for  five  or  six  years.  I 
did  not  know  even  Tolstoy's  name  when 
1  opened  it,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  amaze 
that  I  read  it,  and  felt  word  by  word,  and  line 
by  line,  the  truth  of  a  new  art  in  it.” 

Tracing  the  extent  of  literary  influence  is 
always  a  difficult  and  one-sided  process.  In 
Howell's  case  we  are  assisted  by  certain  of  his 
own  Statements  regarding  his  debt  to  Tolstoy, 
but  even  his  testimony,  of  course,  does  not 
solve  the  problem  conclusively.  He  was  fifty 
when  he  first  read  The  Cossacks — too  old  to 
be  genuinely  affedted  by  the  literary  method 
of  the  Russian,  however  much  he  admired 
its  simplicity  and  lack  of  artifice:  “Arti^ically, 
he  has  shown  me  a  greatness  that  he  can  never 
teach  me.  I  am  long  paSt  the  age  when  I  could 
wish  to  form  myself  upon  another  writer. 


and  I  do  not  think  I  could  now  insensibly  take 
on  the  likeness  of  another;  but  his  work  has 
been  a  revelation  and  a  delight  to  me,  such  as 
I  am  sure  I  can  never  know  again.” 

John  Macy  was  quite  vehement  in  insisting 
that  there  was  “not  one  trace  of  the  influence 
of  Tolstoy”  in  Howell's  novels;  while  others 
are  in  general  agreement  as  to  the  absence 
of  the  power  and  sweep  of  Tolstoy's  writings 
in  the  American's  work. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ignore  Howell's 
avowed  indebtedness  to  the  Russian  novelist: 
“His  literature  both  in  its  ethics  and  aesthetics, 
or  its  union  of  them,  was  an  experience  for  me 
somewhat  comparable  to  the  old-fashioned 
religious  experience  of  people  converted  at 
revivals.  .  .  .  What  I  had  inStincftively  known 
before,'  I  now  knew  rationally.  I  need  never 
again  look  for  a  theme  of  fidtion;  I  saw  life 
swarming  with  themes  that  filled  my  imagina¬ 
tion  and  pressed  into  my  hands.” 

One  of  Howells'  biographers  points  out  the 
presence  of  “Tolstoyan  humanitarianism”  in 
his  sociological  novels;  there  are  specific 
references  in  these  novels  to  the  ideas  of 
Tolstoy;  even  Macy  rather  grudgingly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Tol^oy's  concern  with  social 
questions  had  something  to  do  with  the 
“Dean's”  interest  in  them.  In  this  seems  to 
consist  the  relationship.  Howells  was  troubled 
by  the  social  unreSt  of  the  'eighties  and  'nine¬ 
ties.  His  sociological  novels  and  his  admiration 
for  Tolstoy  date  from  this  period.  He  found  in 
the  work  of  the  Russian  at  least  the  assurance 
that  he  was  moving  in  the  right  direction,  for 
here  was  a  great  novelist  who  had  also  turned 
to  social  and  ethical  problems.  Although 
Howells  was  too  firmly  embedded  in  his  bour¬ 
geois  New  England  complacency  and  content¬ 
ment  really  to  venture  far  along  the  road  of 
social  issues,  it  is  under! iable  that  Tolstoy  was 
one  of  his  guides  in  his  short  and  perhaps 
reludtant  journey.  Certainly  this  is  the  very 
least  that  can  be  said  of  Tolstoy's  influence 
upon  his  work. 

Boyesen  was  more  directly  affeAed  by  the 
manner  of  War  and  Peace  and  Anna  Karenina, 
and  adopted  Tolstoy  as  his  literary  master. 
Indeed,  the  vogue  of  Tolstoy  swooped  down 
upon  the  country  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
Cossack  raid.  Turgenev,  who  had  introduced 
his  compatriot  to  the  French  literati,  was 
swept  aside  by  the  acclaim  which  Tolstoy 
received  in  America.  Whitman  Studied  his 
work  late  in  life.  When  William  James  read 
Antui  Karenina  and  War  and  Peace  in  the 
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summer  of  1896,  he  ec^tically  hailed  them  as 
ma^erpieces.  Even  the  delicate  Sarah  Ome 
Jewett  discovered  ties — quite  thin  and  flimsy, 
to  be  sure — which,  she  eame^ly  thought, 
bound  her  to  the  work  of  the  great  Russian 
reali^.  This  rather  curious  literary  liaison  is 
exposed  in  one  of  her  letters,  which  is  dated 
December,  1888:  “I  have  felt  something  of 
what  TolAoy  has  been  doing  all  the  way  along. 
I  can  tell  you  half  a  dozen  Tories  where  I  tried 
to  say  it.  Lady  Terry,  Beyond  the  Tollgdte  and 
this  Gray  Man.  Now  and  then  it  came  clearer 
to  me.  I  never  felt  the  soul  of  ToUtoy's  work 
until  la^  night,  something  of  it  in  Katia,  but 
now  I  know  what  he  means,  and  I  know  that 
I  can  dare  to  keep  at  the  work  I  sometimes 
have  despaired  about.” 

The  intere^  in  ToUtoy  extended  well  into 
the  present  century  and  was  more  than  purely 
literary.  Following  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  the 
literary  approval  of  Turgenev  (many  of  the 
latter's  books  were  translated  in  the  'seven' 
ties),  it  started  a  permanent  regard  for  Russian 
literature  which  soon  found  expression  in  a 
flood  of  translations.  The  Cossac\s,  his  flr^ 
book  to  be  translated  by  an  American  (1878), 
was  also  the  work  of  Schuyler,  who  had 
met  Turgenev  in  Baden  in  1867  and  was  later 
introduced  to  ToUtoy  in  Russia. 

Although  DoAoyevsky  was  talked  of  in 
this  country — Howells  diredled  attention 
to  his  work  as  early  as  1886 — he  never 
exerted  the  slighted  influence  upon  our  Utep 
ature  during  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was 
too  completely  "foreign'' — in  every  respedt — 
to  the  lx)urgeois  ideology  of  optimism  of  the 
time.  Howells  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
middle-class  men  of  letters  of  the  period  when 
he  remarked  that  "whoever  ^ruck  a  note  so 
profoundly  tragic  in  American  fldtion  would 
do  a  false  and  mi^ken  thing."  In  a  reveah'ng 
dialogue  between  Howells  and  Perry,  which 
was  published  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
in  1911,  w'e  are  given  an  intere^ing  slant  as  to 
what  happened  to  Do^oyevsky  in  the  hands 
of  the  genteel  litterateurs  of  New  England. 
After  tracing  the  development  of  their  in- 
tcreft  in  Russian  literature,  which  began 
with  Turgenev  and  spread  to  Tolstoy,  and 
then  led  backward  to  Gogol,  they  continued : 

W.  D.  H. —  ...  and  next,  it  seems  to  me,  I 
went  forward  to  Dostoyevsky.  I  think  it  was 
you  who  spoke  to  me  fir^  about  Cnme  and 
Punishment. 
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T.  S.  P. — I  think  very  likely;  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  it. 

W,  D.  H. — I  read  it  and  I  was  tremendously 
Stirred  with  it,  and  I  said  to  myself,  “I  will 
read  everything  that  man  has  written." 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  reading  anything 
more.  Is  that  your  experience? 

T.  S.  P. — Yes.  My  Russian  teachers  have  all 
wanted  me  to  read  some  other  things  of  his, 
but  I  haven't  done  it  and  I  think  I  shall 
evade  them  the  reSt  of  my  life. 

— Baltimore. 

(Another  article  by  Mr.  Calmer,  dealing  with 
the  Russian  influence  on  later  American 
writers,  will  follow  in  a  subsequent  issue.) 
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"Henry  VIII  of  England  and  Philip  II  of 
Spain  complement  each  other:  in  these  two 
we  see  what  theology  can  do  by  way  of  mul¬ 
tiplying  human  malice." — Andre  Suares,  in 
Les  ?<louvelles  Litteraires,  January  27th. 

The  “Sunday  Dispatch”  of  London  has 
published  an  article  charging  that  the  f^ous 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  Bible  manuscript,  is  a  forgery. 
It  was  acquired  not  long  ago  from  Russia,  at 
enormous  coA. 

Several  publishing  houses  in  Paris  are 
bringing  out  popular  hi^ories  of  the  major 
battles  of  the  Great  War.  They  are  all 
“patriotic”  books. 

There  is  a  new  edition  (Paris.  Picard)  of 
Mile.  Emilie  Lerou's  Hiesous,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  work  that  has  been  out  of  print  since 
about  the  time  it  was  put  on  the  Roman  Index. 

Camille  Jullian  died  recently  in  Paris.  He 
was  perhaps  the  moA  di^inguished  French 
hi^orian  of  his  generation.  A  disciple  of  Fu^l 
de  Coulanges  (he  ccwitributed  greatly  to  his 
maker's  po^humous  fame)  Jullian's  life  was 
devoted  to  his  great  hi^ory  of  ancient  Gaul. 

M.  Louis-Gautier  Vignal  has  lately  ex¬ 
plained,  in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire,  the  in- 
tere^s  and  passions  responsible  for  a  chorus 
of  French  vituperation  that  has  greeted  every 
move  of  the  New  Deal  at  Washington. 

R.  Villa te's  Foch  d  la  Marne  (Paris.  Lavau- 
zelle)  is  the  fourth  technical  ^udy  of  Foch's 
Arategy  to  appear  since  1930. 

CoAis  Palamas,  the  celebrated  Greek  poet, 
is  publishing  his  autobiography  in  three 
volumes,  of  which  the  fir^t  is  already  on  sale. 

The  Greek  review  O  fCyl^los  has  a  recent 
number  devoted  chiefly  to  the  poetry  of 
T.  S.  Eliot. 
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POLISH  BOOKS  IN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


By  ZYGMUNT  OSIECKI 


MME.  JOSEPH  BECK,  the  wife  of  the 
Polish  Miniver  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
recently  promoted  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
Polish  books  translated  and  published  in 
foreign  countries.  Mme,  Beck  is  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  that  has  been  able  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
officials,  of  authors  and  their  representatives, 
and  of  publishers  and  translators  everywhere, 
and  the  laborious  task  has  been  brilliantly  ac- 
complished.  Today  the  results  of  Mme.  Beck's 
idea  are  visible  in  the  impressive  collection  of 
translated  works  on  display  in  Kamienica 
Baryczkow,  a  fine  old  residence  of  hi^orical 
intereA  in  Warsaw. 

Thirty  countries  and  twenty'seven  langua- 
ges  are  represented,  with  2416  books  on 
literature,  music  and  the  Fine  Arts,  all  by 
well-known  authors.  The  exhibition  includes 
only  books  published  since  1900.  Of  these, 
394  are  from  Czechoslovakia,  281  from  France, 
256  from  Germany,  189  from  Italy,  151  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  while  Hungary  has  sent  60, 
Great  Britain  70,  Au^ria  42,  Bulgaria  79, 
Switzerland  28,  Sweden  64,  Spain  29,  Finland 
24,  Lithuania  12,  Belgium  8,  Brazil  i,  EJen- 
mark  12,  Chile  i,  China  i,  E^onia  19,  Greece 
3,  Holland  16,  Japan  6,  Latvia  20,  Norway  ii, 
PaleAine  6,  Roumania  14,  Turkey  i.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  151  books  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  428  that  were  published  in  Russia 
before  the  Revolution  of  1917. 

On  the  face  of  the  returns,  as  Americans 
say  on  election  night,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the 
author  of  ^uo  Vadis,  seems  to  be  the  Polish 
writer  whose  works  have  been  mo^  frequently 
translated.  Since  1900,  publishers  in  27  coun¬ 
tries  have  brought  out  at  leaA  567  editions 
of  his  works.  Ladislas  Reymont  comes  second 


as  to  number  of  languages,  his  Tories  having 
been  put  into  no  less  than  21  foreign  tongues. 
But  F.  Ossendowski  is  ahead  of  Reymont 
in  the  number  of  foreign  editions  of  his  works, 
these  reaching  a  total  of  142. 

Three  great  Polish  poets  figure  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  Mickiewicz  has  been  edited  65  times 
in  13  languages,  Krasinski  19  times  in  9  lan¬ 
guages,  and  Slowacki  30  times  in  10  languages. 
The  exhibition  includes  no  books  of  science, 
and  none  of  the  Yiddish,  Ruthenian  or 
Ukrainian  translations  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Poland.  These  languages,  like  the 
others,  are  represented  only  by  books  published 
abroad.  Joseph  Conrad,  of  course,  was  not 
given  a  place  among  Polish  writers. 

The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  edited  by 
Dr.  Guttry  and  Dr.  Muszkowski,  will  have 
great  bibliographical  value. 

This  admirable  undertaking  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  by  the  Polish  and  foreign  press, 
and  all  who  are  intere^ed  in  our  national 
literature  mu^  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Mme. 
Beck  and  her  collaborators. — Warsaw. 
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The  Tibetan  poem.  The  Lay  of  Padma,  by 
Ses  Rabodzer,  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  Gu^ve  Charles  Toussaint.  (Paris.  Leroux.) 
This  national  jxiem  of  Tibet  is  a  kind  of 
philosophical  epic  on  the  career  of  Padma- 
Sambhava,  the  founder  of  lamaism. 

Drs.  Hermann  B.  Hagen  and  Hedda  Oehlke, 
of  Berlin,  have  published  in  the  Ibero'Ameri' 
\anisches  Archiv  (Jahrgang  VII,  Heft  II)  a 
very  exhaustive  bibliography  of  ErneSto 
C^esada,  the  Argentine  scholar.  There  are 
286  items,  with  a  word-index  to  the  entire 
corpus  of  Quesada's  work. 


NOT  IN  THE  REVIEWS 


TH£  AUTHOR  OF  OUR  LEAD 
ARTICLE 

John  Gould  Fletcher,  the  distinguished 
American  poet,  who  had  resided  in  London  for 
several  years,  has  returned  to  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  lives  there 
in  a  beautiful  Colonial  house  that  was  built 
by  Albert  Pike  in  1836  Mr.  Fletcher  has  long 
been  interested  in  French  and  German  liter' 
ature,  and  the  dedication  poem  of  his  6rSt  book 
of  verse,  published  in  1913,  is  “To  the  Immot' 
tal  Memory  of  Charles  Baudelaire.”  Like  Ezra 
Pound,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the 
first  days  of  Imagism,  he  has  never  been 
willing  to  rest  on  his  laurels,  and  unlike 
Pound,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  complacency. 
One  of  the  most  learned  of  poets,  John  Gould 
Fletcher  is  probably  better  equipped  for 
criticism  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
Preface  to  his  own  translation  of  Rousseau’s 
Reveries  d'un  promeneur  solitaire  is  a  profound 
and  Stimulating  analysis  of  the  “modem 
temper.”  His  books  of  verse  include  Breakers 
and  Granite  (1921),  Preludes  and  Symphonies 
(1922),  Parables  (1925),  Branches  of  Adam 
(1926)  and  The  Blaci{  Roclj  (1928).  There  is  a 
good  selection  from  Mr  Fletcher’s  poetical 
work  in  the  anthology  The  Chief  Modern  Poets 
of  England  and  America  (Macmillan).  Several 
of  his  longer  poems  are  Still  uncollected. 

MEYERSON  AND  THE  PHILOS' 
OPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

^rnile  Meyerson,  who  died  in  December, 
was  generally  considered  the  moSt  original 
and  significant  philosopher  of  science  of  his 
day.  Like  Renouvier  (and  all  thinkers  of  the 
fir^  order,  with  one  or  two  possible  excep' 
tions)  he  was  not  a  professor,  and  unlike  Henri 
Bergson,  he  never  found  it  interesting  to  ex' 
ploit  the  metaphysical  “anxiety”  of  the  time. 
So  he  remained  comparatively  unknown  to 


what  the  French  call  the  “great  public,” 
but  his  influence  has  already  been  important. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  task  he  undertook.  What  Meyerson 
set  out  to  do  was  not  only  more  difficult  to  do, 
it  is  also  enormously  more  difficult  to  under' 
Stand,  than  the  efforts  of  the  common  run  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  man  was  adnally 
courageous  enough  to  “Stand  by”  in  defense 
of  Intelligence  in  poSt'war  Europe,  and  in  the 
last  years  his  Stout  heart  kept  the  center  of  the 
arena,  with  Bergsonians  and  all  manner  of 
primitiviSts  swarming  about  him.  Even  if  he 


JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER 

Poet  and  Critic,  author  of  our  lead  article 
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mained  exclusively  scientific.  He  knew,  then, 
that  scienti^s  can  no  more  get  along  without 
a  Theory  of  Knowledge  than  philosophy  can 
get  along  without  the  data  of  science.  The 
symbol  in  the  va^  and  intricate  pattern  of 
Meyerson's  thought  is  to  be  found  in  his 
examination  of  the  principle  of  Identity.  The 
curious  reader  mu^t  be  referred  to  the  book 
(Identite  et  Rwlite),  for  Meyerson’s  reasoning 
is  too  close,  and  sometimes  too  nearly  in* 
terminable,  to  be  summarized  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal.  We  may  say,  however,  that 
Meyerson  used  the  concepts.  Identity  and 
Reality,  to  explain  each  other,  that  the 
proposition  So^and^So  is  So'and'So  means 
simply  that  Senand'So  is  something  that  we 
“know”  in  the  sense  that  we  ascribe  to  it  a 
given  property.  It  is  the  cuAom  of  obscurant' 
i:>ts,  such  as  the  writer  who  has  lately  mam 
handled  Meyerson  in  a  popular  work  on 
French  Thought,  to  apply  themselves  (and  in 
this  in^nce  the  application  has  had  to  be 
particularly  diligent)  to  their  favorite  chore 
of  dealing  from  the  books  of  great  men  such 
mangled  passages  as  they  find  “consoling.” 
Emile  Meyerson  always  taught  that  man  gets 
nothing  of  value  from  reality  except  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  willing  to  examine  that 
reality  in  the  light  of  critical  intelligence.  The 
man  was  no  intuitioni^t  who  wrote  this;  “It 
is  in  the  measure  in  which  we  succeed  in 
demon^rating  the  rationality  of  the  real,  that 
we  shall  have  accomplished  the  worthier,  the 
moA  exalted  task  of  our  being.”  It  is  curious 
to  recall  that  critics  like  M.  (jonzague  True 
can  speak  of  this  philosopher  as  of  one  who 
accepted  “the  impotence  of  Reason!” 

Meyerson  was  bom  at  LubUn,  Poland,  in 
1859.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  pradticing 
chemi^,  and  he  is  the  author  of  learned  monm 
graphs  on  the  hiAory  of  chemi^ry.  His  philo* 
sophic  works  are,  in  addition  to  the  book  we 
have  named,  De  I'Explication  dans  les  sciences, 
(ig2i).  La  Dedwflion  relativifte  (1925),  Le  Che' 
minement  de  la  Pensee  (1931).  There  is  at  lea^ 
one  full'length  ^udy  of  his  sy^em:  Andre 
Metz:  Une  ?{ouvelle  Philosophie  des  Sciences. 
Le  Causalisme  de  M  Emile  Meyerson  (1928). 


EMILE  MEYERSON 
Solid  French  Philosopher 


had  been  a  professor  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  “ladies”  would  ever  have  crowded 
his  ledture  room.  In  short,  he  was  a  philoso' 
pher,  rather  than  a  showman.  He  was  con' 
cemed  almo^  entirely  with  what  might  be 
called  the  epi^cmology  of  science.  His  first 
book,  Identite  et  Realite,  was  of  course  sub' 
merged  by  the  avalanche  of  intuitionism,  for 
Bergson’s  Evolution  Creatrice  was  published 
the  same  year  (1907).  The  results  are  well 
known.  As  soon  as  schoolteachers  had  ex' 
plained  the  elan  vital  for  the  benefit  of  the 
literati,  unable  to  understand  Bergson’s  book, 
there  was  a  universal  whoop  of  approval  so 
voluptuous  that  philosophy  has  been  distracted 
ever  since.  The  feminist  movement  had  cap' 
tured  metaphysics.  From  then  on,  the  really 
serious  work  of  the  learned  world  consisted 
in  Studying  the  intelledtual  processes  of  apes 
and  children. 

Whereas  Bergson  had  learned  sdence  for 
the  sake  of  philosophy,  Meyerson  sought  to  Twenty  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  have  been 
apply  philosophy  to  the  purposes  of  science,  produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  since  the 
He  had  come  to  speculative  thought  from  Revolution,  and  the  Institute  for  Literature 
chemistry,  and  his  fundamental  interests  re'  and  Language  of  the  Communist  Academy  has 
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lately  conducted  a  series  of  discussions  on 
Shakespeare  in  the  Soviet  Theatre.  From  the 
Moscow  Daily  T^ews: 

“The  large  hall  of  the  Communist  Academy 
at  the  fir^  of  these  discussions  was  crowded 
with  hundreds  of  Moscow  adtors,  writers, 
indents,  critics  and  journalists.  In  the  opening 
speech  the  dramatic  critic,  Lifshitz,  said  that 
Marx  himself  highly  valued  Shakespeare,  con- 
traSting  his  realism  and  objectivism  with  the 
false  pathos,  moral  limitations  and  absorption 
with  abstract  “gocxl”  and  “evil”  which 
marked  Schiller's  plays  .  .  .  Nusimov, 
Shakesp)earean  scholar,  held  the  view  that 
Shakespeare  voiced  the  aspiration  of  the  feudal 
nobles,  but  that  he  held  Strong  demcxratic 
leanings.  The  great  merit  of  Shakespeare  con' 
siSts  not  of  what  he  said  but  of  how  he  treated 
his  themes.  .  .  Marxian  criticism.  Professor 
Nusimov  continued,  rejected  the  view  of 
idealistic  Shakespeareans  that  the  playwright 
portrayed  characters  who  Stcxxl  for  “eternal 
passions.”  Such  a  view  was  without  historical 
foundation.  .  .  His  characters  were  not  drawn 
superhcially,  but  reflected  the  Struggles  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  His  plays  made  a 
complete  break  with  feudal  literary  traditions. 
This  is  best  seen  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  its 
tragic  ending.  Professor  Nusimov  was  fob 
lowed  by  Kaverin,  director  of  the  New  State 
Theatre.  .  .  This  Theatre,  in  its  prcxiuction 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  would  not  slavishly 
follow  the  letter  of  Shakespeare's  word,  he 
said.  Of  paramount  importance  was  the 
reproduction  of  the  color,  spirit,  and  ideev 
logical  richness  of  the  play.  Outlining  his  con' 
ception  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Kaverin 
said  he  pictured  Belmont,  Portia's  seat,  as  a 
country  which  concentrated  within  its 
borders  all  that  was  be^  in  the  Renaissance. . . 
Venice  would  be  shown  as  a  center  of  cruel, 
merciless  druggie  among  merchants,  as  an 
embodiment  of  incipient  capitalism.  Soboliev, 
of  the  Affiliated  Art  Theatre,  where  Twelfth 
Night  will  be  produced  this  season,  described 
the  theatre's  experience  with  the  play  in 
1918.  .  .  This  season's  prcxiuction  would  be 
in  a  sense  a  resumption  of  the  previous  one. 
There  was  the  difference,  however,  that  since 
1918  the  theatre  and  actors  have  grown  and 
can  appreciate  the  deeper  import  of  Twelfth 
Night.  The  joy  with  which  the  play  is  replete 
will  be  vitalized  by  an  under^nding  of  its 
motive  force,  which  is  a  powerful  prote^ 
againA  hypocrisy.  .  .  Tairov,  director  of  the 
Kamemi  Theatre,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 


Catholic  Literary  Hiftorian 
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Shakespeare  should  be  modernized.  .  .  .  The 
problem  of  the  Soviet  Theatre  is  to  throw  an 
emotional  and  intellectual  bridge  across  the 
ages.” 

THE  MURDER  OF  PASCAL 

The  January  15th  issue  of  the  Mercure  de 
Frarwe  (Paris)  contains  an  article  by  Z.  Tour' 
neur  on  Le  massacre  des  Pensees  de  Pascal. 
M.  Tourneur  argues,  and  very  plausibly,  that 
all  the  current  editions  of  the  Pensees  are 
inexcusably  faulty,  and  he  li^s  several  hundred 
serious  errors  in  the  readings  of  both  the 
Brunschwieg  and  Strowski  editions.  He  in' 
si^s  it  is  not  impossible  to  decipher  the  manu' 
script,  and  that  the  mo^  recent  efforts  have 
been  extremely  off'hand.  He  goes  so  far  as 
to  sugge^  that  the  contemporary  editors  of 
Pascal  are  morally  less  ju^ified  in  their  treat' 
ment  of  the  manuscript  than  the  Janseni^s 
whose  partizanship  is  responsible  for  the  fir^ 
truncated  version;  the  Port'Royali^s  were  at 
lea^  frank  enough  to  explain  that  they  were 
not  reprcxlucing  the  whole  of  Pascal's  fragmen' 
tary  ma^rpiece.  When  it  is  recalled  that  the 
Strowski  edition  professes  to  be  “definitive,” 
that  the  Pensees  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  mo^ 
important  works  of  French  literature,  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  manuscript  and  the  inade' 
quacy  of  the  texts  have  been  known  for  several 
generations,  it  muA  be  admitted  that  M. 
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Tourneur’s  excitement  over  the  state  of 
affairs  has  considerable  ju^ification.  We  are 
not  committing  ourselves  as  to  the  merits  of 
his  argument,  for  the  two  late^  editors  of 
Pascal  are  scholars  of  the  very  fir^  order. 
But  the  situation  created  by  this  renewal  of  an 
old  debate  is  such  that  scholars  will  certainly 
insi^ft  upon  “having  it  out.” 

DIVINE  DANCER 

“The  public  took  her  (Anna  Pavlova)  for 
an  ethereal  being  who  came  down  to  earth  on 
certain  evenings.  .  to  show  us  how  beautiful 
and  happy  we  should  be  if  we,  also,  were 
superior  beings.  The  art  of  the  dance  de' 
livers  us  from  the  limitations  of  our  own 
nature,  and  it  is  the  sentiment  of  that  de' 
liverance  which  procures  us  joy,  that  joy 
that  was  di^ributed  by  Anna  Pavlowa  to  a 
great  part  of  our  planet.” — Heinrich  Mann,  in 
}{ouvelles  Litta^aires,  Paris,  January’  20th. 

WHY  ARE  THE  NAZIS? 

Professor  H.  F.  K.  Gunther,  of  the  Univer' 
sity  of  Jena,  is  the  author  of  a  mo^  ambitious 
philosophic  and  scientific  defense  of  the  Nazi 
doctrine  of  Germanic  superiority.  “In  order  to 
attain  our  end”  (of  racial  purity),  he  explains. 
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“we  have  only  to  follow  the  road  that  Darwin 
built.  .  .  to  accord  a  numerous  progeny  to 
gifted  individuals  of  all  social  classes,  and  to 
retrain  and  even  to  prevent  procreation  among 
those  who  are  unlikely  to  transmit  the  1 
desirable  qualities.  .  .  The  ideas  of  equality 
and  of  a  perfec'tibility  common  to  all  men  have  i 
contributed  to  de,<lroy  the  already  weakened  1 
sentiment  of  our  duty  to  future  generations. 

A  State  mu«!t  di,<tinguish  between  the  right 
to  live  and  the  right  to  give  life.  .  .  The 
Renascence  of  the  German  people  depends 
on  the  response  that  will  be  found  to  this 
que^ion:  will  the  present-day  youth  of 
Germany  be  able  to  socially  effeiAuate  an  ! 

Ari^ocratic  society?  After  a  century  of  i 

levelling,  shall  we  have  the  courage  to  defend  * 

boldly  and  to  put  into  practice  the  idea  of  1 
inequality?  .  .  .How,  after  having  created  j 
a  new  ruling  class,  a  new  nobility,  shall  we  be  [ 
able  to  preserve  it  from  gradual  disintegra-  s 
tion?.  .  .  In  the  German  race  there  can  be  no  i 
ari^ocracy  except  that  whose  fiimilies  derive  ) 

their  very  being  from  the  possession  of  the  ] 

soil.  The  word  Adel  (nobility)  comes  from  | 
odal,  that  is  to  say,  a  farm  or  hereditary  pos¬ 
session  So  long  as  the  ari^ocracy  of  the  Indo-  \ 
Europ»ean  peoples  remained  sound,  its  manner  !■ 
of  conceiving  life  w'as  that  of  the  former.  The  i 
mentality  of  the  ancient  eugeneis  of  Attica, 
of  the  Spartans,  of  the  Roman  patricians,  and 
among  the  Germans  of  old.  the  whole  class 
of  free  men,  was  rural.  We  find,  among  all  1 
these,  the  same  charac!ler;,<tic  disgu^  with  \ 
business  enterprise,  the  same  contempt  of 
the  sort  of  wealth  that  can  be  acquired.  A 
German  State  will  remain  sound  so  long  as  it 
can  maintain  its  roots  in  the  soil  of  a  rural 
nobility.  .  .  That  which  a  State  does  for  its  | 
peasants,  its  formers,  its  landowners,  it  does  1 
for  its  own  sake,  for  it  has  no  other  satisfactory  ' 
means  of  increasing  its  own  power.” — H.  F. 

K.  Gunther :  Vol\  und  Stadt  in  ihrer  Stellung 
zu  Vererhung  und  Auslese.  Miinchen.  Leh¬ 
mann.  1933. 

THE  VERSATILE  CLAUZEL 

The  late  Raymond  Clauzel  was  a  French  | 
noveli^,  hi^orian,  critic,  and  humani^,  one  j 
of  the  moA  accomplished  “polygraphs”  of  a  | 
generation  of  Frenchmen  that  numbered  so 
many  individuals  who  cnuld  be  versatile 
without  being  superficial.  M.  Clauzel  was  a 
conscientious  arti^  and  a  prophet  of  what  the 
late  Irving  Babbitt  would  have  denounced  as 
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the  “expansive  life.”  He  was  an  enemy  of 
fanaticism,  of  all  that  would  limit  the  free 
play  of  human  faculties,  and  wrote  a  novel 
(VExtase)  to  expose  the  “impure  delirium” 
of  the  my^ics.  In  other  tales,  such  as  Les  Ro' 
seaux  fous  and  Le  Chine  sage,  he  described 
the  repressive  and  disruptive  influences  of 
bigotry  on  family  life.  His  critical  Judies  of 
Paul  Valery  seem  to  have  set  the  tone  for 
certain  later  appreciations  of  this  poet.  Clauzel 
is  the  author  of  two  volumes  in  the  collection 
Les  Grands  Evenements  Litteraires;  one  is  an 
account  of  Verlaine’s  Sagesse,  the  other  of 
Rimbaud’s  Une  Saison  en  Enfer. 

Clauzel  was  an  “amateur,”  in  the  be^ 
French  sense.  Not  a  “sy^ematic”  thinker,  he 
was  a  man  to  whom  hi^ory  and  philosophy, 
poetry  and  science,  are  a  unity,  a  sumptuous 
fabric  that  civilized  life  has  created  to  ju^ify 
its  bumptious  manner  in  the  augu^  presence 
of  Illusion. 

THE  LESSING  PRIZE  IN  HIT^ 
LER’S  GERMANY 

We  learn  that  the  Hamburger  Lessing  Prize 
was  awarded  on  January  24,  to  Konrad  BesStc 
and  Friedrich  Gnese.  Grie.se,  son  of  a  Mecklen' 
burg  farm  laborer,  secured  an  education  and  is 
now  a  teacher  in  Kiel.  His  drama  Mensch  aus 
Erde  gemacht  has  been  extremely  popular;  his 
la<!t  novel.  Das  letzte  Gesicht,  is  reviewed  in 
this  issue  of  Bool(s  Abroad.  Konrad  Be^e,  a 
Braunschweiger  and  a  relative  of  Wilhelm 
Raabe,  although  bom  in  the  same  year  as  his 
colleague  (i8qo),  was  less  widely  known  till 
his  recent  VolksAiick,  Bauer,  Gott  und  Teufel, 
was  enthusiastically  received  and  made  him 
famous.  His  novel  Das  heidnische  Dorf  depicts 
life  on  the  Liineburger  Heide.  One’s  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  final  sentence  in  the  ^atement 
from  the  Langen^Muller  Verlag,  of  Munchen, 
publishers  for  both  arti^s.  The  sentence  runs; 
“Das  Preiskollegium  hat  in  seiner  Begrundung 
ausgefiihrt,  dass  die  er^malige  Verleihung  des 
Lessing '  P  r  e  i  s  e  s  im  nationalsozialiJStischen 
Deutschland  so  entschieden  werden  mus^e, 
dass  die  Verleihung  den  kulturpolitischen 
Willen  der  nationalsoziali^ischen  Volksre^ 
gicrung  zum  Ausdruck  bringe.” 

ALAIN 

FaA  approaching  his  seventieth  year,  Emile 
Chartier,  or  Alain  as  he  prefers  to  be  known, 
remains  one  of  the  mo^t  intelligent,  clear' 
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thinking  and  lucid  Frenchmen  that  this  cen' 
tury  has  produced.  Until  very  recently  he 
taught  philosophy  in  one  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  Paris,  whence  his  influence  radiated 
throughout  France  and  the  civilized  world. 
A  humani^  in  the  mo^  profound  sense  of  the 
term,  Alain  combines  some  of  the  rare^ 
qualities  of  intelledtand  spirit:  critical  intel¬ 
ligence,  wide  learning,  a  delicate  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  a  deep  appreciation  of  human  values  and 
an  extraordinary  devotion  to  truth  and  hones¬ 
ty.  The  generation  of  schoolboys  who  had  per¬ 
sonal  contadt  with  so  di^inguished  a  ma^er 
were  indeed  fortunate. 

We  who  have  been  disciples  from  afar,  who 
have  savoured  his  words  only  as  they  appeared 
on  the  printed  page,  rejoice  that  for  us  Alain 
has  not  aged,  that  he  continues  to  in^rudl,  to 
simulate  and  to  divert  us  with  Socratic 
“propos”,  with  essays  on  philosophy,  letters, 
the  fine  arts,  politics  and  with  his  inimitable 
“sottisier.”  That  truly  unique  monthly  jour¬ 
nal  of  his.  Litres  Propos  (Journal  d' Alain) — 
di^ributed  by  the  Librairie  Picart,  59  Boule¬ 
vard  St.  Michel,  Paris — has  lo^  none  of  its 
charm,  none  of  its  freshness;  its  ancient  wis¬ 
dom  remains  youthful,  challenging.  There  is 
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A.  LUNACHARSKY 
Russian  Statesman  and  Author 


no  better  journal  printed  in  France  tO'day 
than  the  Libres  Propos. 

The  “sottisier"  of  a  recent  number  (August 
1953)  ^ruck  us  as  being  of  more  than 
passing  intere^.  Alain’s  humor  can  be  grim, 
but  never  without  cause.  This  time  he  quotes 
representative  comments  on  the  case  of  Phi' 
lippe  Vernier,  a  conscientious  objedlor,  who 
was  on  trial  for  refusing  to  do  his  required 
military  service.  Here  are  some  of  the  opinions: 
i)  From  the  newspaper  I'Ordre:  “Two  things 
are  possible;  either  the  objeAor  is  sincere  and 
his  case  is  thus  one  of  mental  pathology,  or 
he  is  not  sincere  and  is  only  looking  for 
publicity  in  order  to  undermine  the  eAabUshed 
order".  .  .  2)  From  a  Sociali^  Deputy:  “Con' 
scientious  objedlors  try  to  make  a  sacred  dogma 
out  of  their  personal  cowardice”;  3)  from  the 
Paris  Temps:  “The  conscientious  objecftor  is  an 
intellectual  weakling”;  4)  from  the  peroration 
of  the  government  prosecutor:  “If  P.  V.  re' 
fuses  to  serve,  it's  not  because  of  conscience 
but  through  lack  of  conscience.”  Is  it  thus 
unanimous  that  only  cowards,  foe  Is  and  knaves 
can  be  conscientious  objectors?  Alain’s  is  a 
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lone  dissenting  voice;  he  dedicates  a  page  to 
P.  V.,  “that  pure  and  heroic  Chri^ian.”  This 
“sottisier”  is  a  serious  one. 

A  GREAT  SOVIET  LEADER 

The  death  of  Anatole  Vasilievich  Luna' 
charsky  mu^  not  go  unnoticed  in  a  journal 
devoted  to  international  culture.  Even  if  he 
had  not  been  an  admirable  writer  and  a 
profound  sociologi^,  Lunacharsky  would  have 
had  many  claims  to  the  respect  of  free  men 
everywhere.  He  was  one  of  the  mo6!t  versatile 
intellects,  one  of  the  moA  gifted  persortalities, 
one  of  the  mo^  detached  and  gallant  spirits 
in  the  world.  His  colleague  Nicholas  Buckharin 
has  said  in  an  obituary  article  that  Luna' 
charsky  “leaves  behind  the  memory  of  a  poet 
and  scienti^,”  and  compares  him  to  the 
“bold  heroes  of  the  Renaissance.”  Buckharin 
has  ^ruck  the  right  note.  “Blessed  Anatole,” 
as  Lenin  had  playfully  called  him  because  of 
his  rather  “my^ical”  temperament,  is  said  to 
have  wavered  for  a  moment  in  his  allegiance 
to  his  Party  when  the  Bolsheviks  were 
frlsely  reported  to  have  dekroyed  the  beauti' 
ful  Church  of  Saint  Basil.  For  this  junior 
engineer  of  the  Revolution  was  a  man  who 
combined  the  love  of  Beauty  with  the  love  of 
Science  as  few  before  him  had  done  except 
the  men  of  the  Renaissance.  He  had  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  of  the 
scientific  and  philosophic  disciplines,  than 
almok  any  other  leader  of  his  time.  Although 
he  had  devoted  his  life,  as  one  of  the  original 
disciples  of  Plekhanov  and  Lenin,  to  the 
kruggle  for  the  triumph  of  the  new  order  in 
his  own  country,  and  although  he  had  long 
held  office  under  the  Soviet  regime,  he  was 
never,  at  bottom,  a  political  tadtician,  a  man 
of  adlion.  He  was  too  imaginative,  too  dc' 
tached,  too  intelligent  to  be  entruked  with 
adminikrative  routine.  His  vak  culture  and 
his  passion  for  beautiful  living  made  him  the 
ideal  organizer  of  proletarian  art  and  thought. 

PURPOSEFUL  ART 

The  newly  published  program  of  the 
French  Association  of  Revolutionary  Writers 
and  Artiks  should  be  especially  intereking  to 
conservatives.  We  summarize  the  six  articles 
of  the  program:  (i)  There  can  be  no  neutral 
art;  any  pretense  of  neutrality  is  merely  a 
sacrifice  to  the  dominant  class.  (2)  Revolu' 
tionary  art  and  literature  muk  be  encouraged 
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in  France,  they  muA  be  organized  to  wage  a 
serious  and  consiAent  battle  against  con- 
formity  and  against  those  fascia  tendencies 
i  which  utilize  the  revolutionary  terminology. 

(3)  The  foundations  mu^t  be  laid  for  a  pro- 
Ictarian  culture,  a  culture  which  cannot 
flourish  until  after  the  capture  of  power,  but 
which  from  the  present  moment  can  be 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  that  victory. 

(4)  There  mu^t  be  an  interpenetration  of  revcK 
)  lutionary  and  proletarian  art  and  hterature, 

expression  of  the  rapprochement  between 
intellectuals  and  a  working  class  awakening  to 
the  necessities  of  the  class  struggle.  (5)  Our 
purpose  is  not  the  permanent  and  systematic 
exposition  of  a  thesis.  We  wish  simply  to 
oppose  to  the  bourgeois  literature  of  hypocrisy 
a  literature  that  will  be  truly  free  and  openly 
[  attached  to  the  proletariat.  (6)  The  present 
■  crisis,  the  menace  of  hiscism,  the  danger  of 
war,  the  cultural  development  of  the  Russian 
masses,  the  disintegration  of  Occidental  civil' 
ization,  furnish  at  the  present  moment  the 
favorable  conditions  for  a  proletarian  and 
\  revolutionary  influence  on  the  artistic  and 
literary  development  of  France. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  LAN' 
GUAGE  STUDENTS 

M.  SebaStien  Charlety,  ReCtor  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Paris,  has  nothing  of  the  empty 
pomposity  of  your  official  “spokesman.”  He  is 
an  administrator  and  orator  (as  well  as  a  hiS' 
torian)  who  finds  it  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  preside 
at  a  “solemn  seance”  of  the  University,  to 
speak  as  a  humanist  and  a  gentleman,  instead 
of  “a  bashi'bazook  of  the  schools.”  His  most 
official  discourses  are  likely  to  have  more 
references  to  Rabelais  than  to  Aristotle,  and 
they  have,  furthermore,  for  quasi'political 
speeches,  the  incredible  quality  of  being  fit  to 
read.  We  should  like  to  be  aljle  to  print  his 
entire  address  at  the  opening  of  the  current 
term  of  the  world’s  greatest  University.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  compre- 
hensive  and  clairvoyant  analysis,  in  a  few 
words,  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Higher 
Education.  It  would  be  interesting,  by  the 
way,  to  know  more  about  the  American 
psychologist,  referred  to  in  M.  Charlety ’s 
address,  who  reached  the  conclusion  upon 
the  basis  of  experiments  on  American  Students, 
that  the  French  language  comes  first.  Chemistry 
second,  and  Geometry  third,  among  “disci- 
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plines  which  fortify  the  aptitude  for  think¬ 
ing.”  This  testimony  should  prove  valuable 
to  hard-pressed  modem  language  teachers,  and 
to  Heads  of  Departments  at  budget-fixing 
time! 

OUR  EASTERN  BROTHERS 

On  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  a 
new  French  version  of  the  ancient  Sanscrit 
drama,  le  Chariot  de  terre  cuite  (as  the  title 
was  translated  by  Vidtor  Barrucand)  M.  Albert 
TuStes  has  written  an  interesting  Study  of 
The  Oriental  Sources  of  Poetic  Legend.  It  may 
be  read  in  VEsprit  franqais  (Tome  X,  No.  86, 
1933).  These  primitive  Eastern  legends,  says 
M.  TuStes,  “are  the  inexhaustible  source  of 
the  literatures  of  the  past,  of  the  present,  and 
beyond  any  possible  doubt,  of  the  moSt  distant 
future.”  The  author  recalls  that  Jules  Lemai- 
tre  found  “nothing  in  the  Greek,  French  or 
English  theatre  that  seems  superior  to  this 
Indian  drama,”  and  that  Stephane  Mallarme 
called  it,  rather  abstractly,  “this  immemorial 
and  future  poem.”  Even  the  unaccountably 
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neglcdted  Paul  Adam  congratulated  Barrucand 
for  a  translation  that  to  him  was  “a  revelation 
of  souls  that  are  more  like  what  we  would 
wish  our  own  to  be”  and  was  delighted  that 
his  friend  had  been  able  “to  synthesize  the 
entire  spiritual  life  of  a  race.” 

THE  IRRESISTIBLE  MAE 

M.  Alexandre  Arnoux,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  }slouvelles  Litthaires  of  Paris,  has  added 
his  voice  to  the  swelling  chorus  of  praise  for 
the  exquisite  arti^ry  of  Miss  Mae  We^.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  7^ew  Republic 
recently  printed  a  profound  and  passionate 
Study  of  Miss  West,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Stark  Young,  the  esthete.  Says  M.  Arnoux 
(in  the  number  of  January  20th)  "Mae  West 
is  .  .  .a  cynical,  sympathetic  woman,  who 
possesses  a  smile  that  is  capable  of  damning 
the  human  race,  who  purrs  like  a  cat,  .  .  .un- 
dulates  with  a  captivating  nonchalance,  with 
a  lOGO-Model  sex'appeal,  who  has  plunged 
the  men  of  both  continents  into  apxiStasy, 
dethroned  the  hipless  queens  of  Hollywood, 
and  renewed.  .  .  the  love-eSthetics  of  the 
Universe.” 

AAA 

The  Revue  Hispanique  expired  in  1933  with 
Tome  81  (2  volumes,  pp.  614  and  575).  These 
last  two  volumes  are  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  R.  Foulchc'Delbosc,  the  tireless  and  gifted 
scholar  who  had  edited  the  review  for  many 
years.  A  very  colorful  personality  and  a  hard 
fighter,  Foulchc'Delbosc  was  not  especially 
popular  among  his  French  colleagues;  he  was 
apparently  incapable  of  grasping  the  concept 
of  nationalism  in  scholarship.  For  a  time  during 
the  War  he  himself  wrote  every  line  of  many 
successive  numbers  of  the  Hispanique,  under 
all  sorts  of  signatures.  This  Tome  81  includes 
the  Foulche-Delbosc  bibliography  reprinted 
from  the  Bolettn  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la 
Hiftoria  (1930).  It  li^ts  454  items,  under 
Philology,  Critical  Studies,  Texts,  Bibliog' 
raphy.  Translations. 

Hoffman  Nickerson  on  Irving  Babbitt: 

“The  fa  A  remains  that  his  ma^erly  analysis 
of  modernism  made  him  perhaps  the  greater 
of  American  teachers.  .  .  Hardly  had  his 
clear,  carefully  controlled  but  vibrant  voice 
made  itself  heard  than  one  sat  bolt  upright 
in  the  realization  that  here  was  a  ma^er 
anatomic  of  the  whole  modemi^  menagerie. 
How  pcrfedlly  he  knew  each  of  the  great. 
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queer,  but  powerful  bea^,  the  modemift 
ideas,  how  convincingly  he  set  forth  the  origin, 
growth  and  present  shape  of  each.  How 
admirably  he  described  their  skill  in  conceal- 
ing  themselves,  or  in  appearing  innocent  while 
stalking  their  prey.  And  how  he  dissected  them 
all,  showing  their  powerful  muscles,  their 
great  fangs,  and  their  sacks  of  poison.  .  .  To 
hear  him  was  to  understand  the  modem 
world.”  From  an  article  in  The  Criterion  (Lon- 
don)  and  The  American  Review  (New  York) 
for  January. 

"Stupidity  and  ferocity  have  become  too 
powerful  in  the  world.  The  reason  and  the 
heart  of  Humanity  muSt  be  reawakened.  .  . 
Ignorance  is  preferable  to  false  science,  which 
is  being  made  the  instrument  of  fools  and 
charlatans  seeking  to  exploit  the  worst  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  human  soul.”  GugUelmo  Ferrero, 
in  La  Revue  Juive  de  Geneve,  December  1933. 

H.  G.  Wells  has  recently  characterized 
Fascism  and  similar  movements  as  “the  up¬ 
rising  of  the  lout  against  civilization  and 
culture.” 

“We  have  seen  that  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view  the  arguments  against  modem 
art  are  not  justified,  because  modern  art,  based 
as  it  is  upon  the  Principle  of  Pleasure,  is  Still 
far  from  having  exceeded  its  natural  limits. 
The  resistance  of  these  critics  is  upon  a  purely 
emotional  level.  As  modern  art  demands  of 
its  public  an  effort  analagous  to  that  required 
for  an  understanding  of  psychoanalysis,  one 
suspecjts  that  the  resistances  are  analogous,  both 
being  produced  by  inhibitions.” — J.  Frois' 
Wittman,  in  Minotaure,  December,  1933. 

“The  false  spirituality  of  Fascism. — It 
seems  to  have  the  same  two  adversaries  (in¬ 
dividualist  and  collecftiviSt  materialism)  but  in 
reality  it  departs  radically  from  our  position, 
for  it  betrays  the  true  vocation  of  Man  in  the 
name  of  spiritual  values  that  are  inferior;  racial 
mysticism,  nationalist  passions,  anonymous 
discipline,  the  cult  of  the  State  or  the  Chief, 
even  when  it  is  not  simply  a  weapon  of  selfish 
economic  interests.” — Editorial  in  Esprit,  Pa' 
ris,  January  ist,  1934. 

Andre  Gide,  who  is  perhaps  the  foremoA 
French  man  of  letters,  has  lately  joined  the 
CJommuniSts.  So  has  “Alain”  (6mile  Chattier) 
the  famous  professor  at  the  Lycee  Henri  IV. 
whose  influence  on  French  youth  has  become 
legendary.  Alain  is  the  prolific  essayist  whose 
savorous  Propos  appear  in  each  number  of  the 
7*^ouuelle  Revue  Franqaise. 
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PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•  Philippe  Barres.  Sous  la  vague  Hitl^ienne. 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  13.50  francs. — A  series 

of  rapid  word  pictures  of  what  the  author 
observed  in  Berlin  from  October  1932  to 
June  1933.  There  is  no  pretense  of  thorough 
and  sy^ematic  treatment.  The  title  sugge^s 
the  difficulty  of  under^nding  very  profoundly 
all  that  happened  amid  the  blind,  hy^erical, 
unthinking,  intolerant,  jubilant  manife^tions 
of  nationalist  passion  in  the  Germany  of  1932' 
1933.  One  is  pleased  to  note  that  the  author, 
a  son  of  the  late  Maurice  Barres,  keeps  what 
nationalist  passion  he  himself  may  have  in' 
herited,  surprisingly  well  in  the  background 
for  a  Frenchman  observing  things  in  Germany. 
If  he  is  a  Frenchman  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  Nazi  Revolution,  he  is  also  eminently 
a  Frenchman  in  his  objecftive,  clear-thinking, 
juSt,  and  passionless  manner  of  dealing  with 
Nazi  personalities. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Julien  Benda.  Discours  a  la  nation  euro' 
peenne.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1933. — The 

relentless  foe  of  pragmatism,  opportunism, 
relativism  and  all  the  other  convenient  mcxiem 
\  contrivances  for  getting  on  without  hewing 
to  the  line  though  the  chips  bruise  your  own 
nose  or  your  neighbor's,  here  presents  the  case 
again^  nationalism.  He  is  as  simple,  straight' 
forward  and  uncompromising  as  always.  The 
“European  nation”  is  the  internationabminded 
elite  of  all  countries.  Benda  assails  the  na- 
tionalisil  position  not  because  it  is  dangerous, 
inexpedient,  harmful — he  admits  that  it  has 
at  times  brought  material  advantage — but 
because  it  is  morally  and  spiritually  wrong. 
He  condemns  the  excessively  broad'minded 
Romain  Rollands  whose  anxious  avoidance 
of  jingoism  leads  to  belittling  of  their  own 
country’s  real  merits,  as  severely  and  imper- 
sonally  as  he  condemns  the  patriots.  He  is  as 


frankly  impartial  when  he  declares  French 
to  be  the  language  be^  fitted  for  official  adop' 
tion  by  the  coming  European  ^ate,  as  when 
he  deplores  the  regional  narrowness  of  a  Louis 
XI  or  a  Renan.  Julien  Benda  has  no  friends 
or  enemies,  no  ^ratagems,  no  secrets.  His 
books  cannot  reach  a  large  public,  since  most 
of  us  must  have  our  reading  sweetened  with 
a  few  lumps  of  sophistry.  But  he  is  a  tonic 
for  the  discriminating. — R.  T.  H. 

•  ^ouard  Benes.  La  France  et  la  nouvelle 
Europe.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1933. — Edward 
Benes  is  doubtless  one  of  the  really  great 
Statesmen  of  the  poSt'war  period  in  Europe. 
As  foreign  minister  of  Czechoslovakia  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  world  war  he  has  e^hn 
lished  an  enviable  record.  This  essay  is  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Academie  des 
sciences  morales  et  politiques  on  the  occasion 
of  its  one  hundredth  anniversary.  In  the 
volume  Dr.  Benes  is  fundamentally  intere^ed 
in  the  great  contributions  which  France  has 
made  to  the  world  and  in  the  problem  of  her 
intellc<^tual  reorientation  in  the  world  of  po^ 
war  Europe.  Before  the  French  Revolution 
France  had  given  much — the  spirit  of  ni' 
tionalism  and  the  greit  classic  French  htep 
ature.  The  Revolution  of  1789  brought  the 
classicism  of  the  monarchy  to  an  end  and 
brought  democracy,  nationalism  and  roman' 
ticism.  Essentially  it  was  a  bourgeois  and 
individuali^ic  product  with  rationalism  as  its 
basis. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  apo' 
gee  of  the  bourgeois  development  not  only 
in  France  but  in  the  Occidental  world  as  well. 
This  world  was  being  queAioned  even  before 
1914  through  the  rise  of  the  Fourth  E^ate, 
the  proletariat.  The  war  shattered  the  world 
and  precipitated  a  proletarian  revolution  in 
Russia,  and  fascia  revolutions  in  both  Italy 
and  Germany,  not  to  speak  of  other  countries. 
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Everywhere  bourgeois  supremacy  and  in' 
dividualism  and  even  rationalism  were  threat' 
ened.  Hence  the  utter  confusion  of  our  times. 
As  Dr.  Benw  sees  the  problem  for  France  it  is: 
Can  France  6t  herself  into  the  new  world 
which  has  been  created  in  the  realm  of  the 
spirit?  But  this  is  but  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
larger  problem  which  he  sees:  How  will  the 
bourgeois  world  itself  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  world  of  the  proletariat?  The  book  is  well 
written  and  thoroughly  intelligent. — Harry 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Paul  Bourget.  ^uelqiws  Temoignages: 
Hommcs  et  Idces,  II.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. 

12  francs. — Paul  Bourget  is  scrupulously  true 
to  his  long  pa^  in  this  new  collection  of  mis' 
cellaneous  essays:  same  conservative  doctrine, 
same  academic  ^yle.  A  defence  of  conformity 
in  the  name  of  discipline,  and  of  prejudice 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  tradition.  Accord' 
ing  to  Bourget  (and  we  have  many  Bourgets 
on  this  side  of  the  water),  the  “experimental 
method”  purely  and  simply  endorses  the 
“wisdom  of  our  ance^rs.”  The  ages  teach 
us  that  no  better  regime  could  be  devised  for 
France  than  the  CMie  of  Ch.arles  X  and  Louis 
XV.  The  octogenarian  polemic  is  not  quite 
so  ^iff  as  he  was  half  a  century  ago,  although 
he  is  very  far  from  mellow.  His  chapters  on 
Taine — one  of  reminiscences,  the  other  a 
formal,  doctrinal  discourse — are  easily  the 
be^.  They  give  a  noble  picture  of  the  ma^r, 
and,  incidentally,  a  very  favorable  one  of  the 
disciple,  at  the  same  time  loyal  and  free.  (It 
mu^  be  remembered  that,  many  years  ago, 
Taine  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  implica' 
tions  of  Bourget's  book,  Le  Disciple).  A 
vigorous  defence  of  Octave  Feuillet  will  send 
me  to  Monsieur  de  Camors.  No  other  critic, 
especially  in  our  own  days,  has  placed  Feuillet 
quite  so  high.  But  Feuillet,  a  Society  psycho!' 
ogi^,  was  a  prototype  of  Bourget  himself,  and 
this  is  almoA  a  plea  pro  dono. — Albert  Gue' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Carl  Haensel  und  Richard  Strahl.  Poly 
tisches  A  B  C  des  ?{euen  Reichs.  Stutt' 

gait.  Engelhom.  1933.  1.50  marks. — National 
Socialism  has  developed  so  rapidly  that  its 
march  to  victory  under  the  laurel  wreath  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  widespread  demand 
on  the  part  of  an  often  bewildered  German 
public  for  concise  definition  and  summaries. 
This  volume  is  in  reality  a  short  encyclopedia 
of  the  movement  led  by  Adolf  Hitler.  Its  sub' 
jeCts  are  intelligently  and  objectively  treated 
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from  the  National  Socially  point  of  view.  The 
bases  of  the  philosophy  of  the  new  German 
^te  in  native  soil,  indigenous  culture,  blood, 
the  principle  of  leadership  in  life  and  loyal 
following  of  the  elite,  are  made  clear.  National 
Socialism,  the  authors  maintain,  is  based  on  the 
conception  that  the  good  of  all  mu^  come 
before  the  good  of  the  individual,  or  in  the 
words  now  so  common  in  Germany:  “Gemein* 
nutz  geht  vor  Eigennutz.”  The  Community, 
however,  in  which  social  development  com* 
pletes  social  evolution,  is  the  nation,  politically 
embodied  in  the  ^te.  It  thinks  in  terms  of 
corporations,  rejects  the  idea  of  majority  rule, 
and  replaces  it  through  the  principle  of  leader' 
ship  in  the  organically  organized  occupational 
^te.  Practically  every  topic  is  annotated  with 
quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Adolf  Hitler 
and  other  party  leaders,  giving  the  general 
summary  direct  application  through  the  ^tc* 
ments  of  responsible  National  Socially.  The 
book  is  valuable  to  everyone  who  has  a  special 
intere^  in  the  whirl  of  events  now  taking 
place  in  the  Reich. — Paul  F.  Douglass.  Green 
Mountain  Junior  College. 

•  Henirich  Mann.  Der  Hass.  Am^erdam. 

Querido.  1933.  2.50  and  3.50  Hfl.— 
In  the  la^  few  weeks  Querido  of  Amsterdam 
has  probably  issued  more  books  by  diAin* 
guished  German  writers  than  any  other  pub 
Usher  inside  or  outside  of  Germany.  His  UA 
of  expatriates  includes  Alfred  Doblin,  Lion 
Feuchtwanger,  Emil  Ludwig,  Joseph  Roth, 
Em^  Toller,  Arnold  Zweig,  and  la^  but  by 
no  means  lea^  or  quietest,  that  violent  and 
great'souled  old  apoAle  of  Uberty,  Heinrich 
Mann.  Der  Hass  is  a  withering  indictment  of 
Hitlerism,  presented  as  the  ugly  and  impotent 
child  of  Hate.  Mann  has  no  new  evidence 
and  comes  to  no  new  conclusions,  but  he  fiays 
the  Nazi  Chancellor  with  an  indignant 
elcxjuence  which  reminds  one  of  Juvenal’s 
attack  on  Domitian  or  Victor  Hugo’s  on  the 
Little  Napoleon.  His  magnificent  page  on  the 
throttled  RepubUc:  “Ehs  iiberhaupt  wich' 
tig^e,  weil  neueAe  Wort  der  Weimarer  Ver' 
fiissung  beruft  den  Gei^  der  Volkerversob 
nung.  Die  deutsche  Republik  wiirde  als  er^ 
daran  gearbeitet  haben,  und  ihre  Tat  ware 
niemals  wieder  aus  der  Welt  verschwunden. 
Sie  hatte  es  den  Menschen  leichter  gemacht. . . 
obwohl  in  der  Geschichtc  bis  jetzt  nur  dx 
verzeichnet  werden,  die  es  ihnen  besonders 
schwer  gemacht  haben.  .  — is  only  one  of 
many  that  cannot  be  read  without  a  quicken' 
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ing  of  the  pulses.  The  publishers  compare  the 
book  with  Zola's  J'accuse,  and  they  have  a 
right  to. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Hermann  Schwarz.  J^ationalsozialiftische 
Wettanschauung.  Berlin.  Junker  6^  Diinn- 

haupt.  1933.  3.50  marks. — A  Greifswald  pro- 
fcssor  attempts  to  injecft  some  spirituality  into 
the  Nazi  movement.  “Gott  will  sich  in  un' 
serm  sozialen  Wollen  hervorschaffen.”  The 
German  sees  the  world  in  a  constant  flux. 

'  German  philosophy  then  seeks  not  being  but 
the  birth  in  which  everything  becomes,  not 
the  shore  but  the  current  which  digs  into  the 
shore.  “Ich  stehe  in  einem  Werde^rome.” 
The  becoming  of  God  in  the  body  politic,  at 
work  at  the  task  of  inner  union,  is  the  mo^ 
exalted  manner  in  which  God  becomes.  It  is 
God’s  will  that  Germans  serve  nationality 
and  fatherland.  Devotion  to  these  is  sacred 
and  cannot  surrender  to  humanitarian  uni' 
versalism.  We  grant  that  Prof.  Schwarz’s 
mystical,  patriotic  conception  of  economic 
adivity  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  exclu' 
sivcly  economic  thought  which  sees  only 
merchandise,  wares,  markets  and  wages.  But 
should  not  the  vocations  of  men  be  spiritual' 
ized  on  a  broader  basis  than  super-nationab 
ism?  Let  the  German  feel  what  mydic  racial 
union  he  may  with  his  fellow-Germans:  he 
has  too  many  connedions  abroad  not  to  feel 
a  tie  that  binds  him  to  the  red  of  the  human 
species. — W.  A.  W. 

'  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Ko  Baroja.  Juan  Van  Halen,  el  oficial 
aventurero.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933. 

5  pesetas. — Wherever  there  was  military 
adion,  Juan  Van  Halen  went.  He  served  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  he  conspired  with  the 
hberals  againd  King  Ferdinand  VII,  he  fought 
in  the  Russian  army,  he  returned  to  fight  for 
the  liberals  in  the  Revolution  of  1821,  aided 
in  the  Belgian  Revolution  of  1830  and  pat' 
ticipated  in  the  Portuguese  civil  war.  He  had 
narrow  escapes  from  death,  once  having  been 
ordered  executed  by  Ferdinand,  later  having 
been  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Inquisition.  Senor  Baroja’s  description  of  the 
methods  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  poheies 
of  the  Camarilla  of  Ferdinand  are  easily  the 
fined  pages  of  this  intereding  footnote  to  the 
hidory  of  Spain  in  the  fird  half  of  the  nine' 
teenth  century.  For  a  footnote  it  is,  since  Van 
Halen  never  influenced  the  dedinies  of  Spain, 
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although  his  life  is  typical  of  the  thousands  of 
spirited  souls  who  upheld  liberty  againd  the 
repression  of  the  anden  regime.  Senor  Baroja 
dates  that,  indead  of  writing  a  dylidic  biog' 
raphy,  he  has  chosen  to  search  for  the  true 
fads  of  Van  Halen’s  life.  Every  datement  is 
documented  and  frequently  the  footnotes  are 
as  intereding  as  the  text,  ^nor  Baroja’s  dudy 
should  prove  of  the  greated  intered  for  a 
clearer  underdanding  of  the  confusing  period 
of  transition  from  absolutid  to  pseudo^emo' 
cratic  rule  in  Spain.  As  Baroja  truly  observes, 
the  leaders  of  this  period  were  primarily  men 
of  adion,  rather  than  intelleduals,  like  the 
leaders  of  the  lad  half  of  the  century. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Armand  Charpentier.  HiStorique  de  I’A/' 
faire  Dreyfus.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1933.  20 

francs. — The  “Affaire”  could  be  treated  as 
a  thriller;  it  should  be  treated  as  the  dory  of 
a  battle  between  ideals.  Charpentier  does 
neither:  he  offers  us  a  lucid,  objedive,  un' 
inspiring  datement  of  the  fads.  He  promises 
to  give  us,  in  another  volume,  a  dudy  “of 
the  spiritual  forces  which  divided  France  into 
hodile  camps.”  That  is  the  true  Affaire  Drey' 
fiis. 

As  a  presentation  of  the  case,  this  book  will 
do:  although  I  prefer,  as  a  recent  Primer,  Dr. 
Bruno  Weil’s  (Der  Prozess  des  Hauptmanns 
Dreyfus).  The  bias  is  frankly  Dreyfiisid.  I 
do  not  mean  simply  that  the  author  belkves 
the  Captain  was  not  guilty:  after  the  second 
judgment  of  the  French  Supreme  Court,  only 
the  wilfully  blind  like  Charles  Maurras  and 
Dutrait'Crozon  could  refuse  to  see  the  plain 
truth.  But,  in  Charpentier’s  pages,  all  the 
defenders  of  Dreyfus  are  more  or  less  idealized, 
and  his  enemies  receive  scant  judice. 

The  book  embodies  the  lated  information 
from  German  sources:  Miinder,  SchwartZ' 
koppen.  This  belated  evidence  only  confirms 
what  was  already  well  known:  it  is  damaging 
only  to  Schwartzkoppen,  who  should  have 
spoken  unequivocally  before. 

Although  the  essential  fads  are  now 
clear,  there  remain  a  few  unsolved  myderies: 
Henry’s  providential  suicide,  when  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  confessing  himself  and  every 
body  else,  had  the  desired  effed.  A.  Charpen' 
tier  announces  further  dudies  on  these  obscure 
points.  They  will  be  decidedly  welcome. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  M.  J.  Kruck  von  Poturzyn.  Kaiser  Josef 
der  Deutsche.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Vet' 

lagS'Andalt.  1933.  6.60  marks.— The  Hapv 
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burgs  have  long  been  held  in  disrepute  in 
Germany.  Under  the  influence  of  Treitschke 
and  his  school,  the  majority  of  the  German 
people  saw  in  them  cnly  the  rulers  of  the 
polyglot  realm  which  for  lack  of  a  better  name 
was  called  the  Au^rian  monarchy.  It  was  true 
that  for  more  than  four  centuries  they  had  been 
emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  Nation,  but  they  were  generally 
believed  to  have  neglecfled  their  imperial 
duties  in  the  intere^  of  their  own  family 
possessions.  Since  mo^  of  them  were  devout 
and  some  were  even  fenatical  Catholics,  they 
were  held  partly  responsible  for  the  religious 
^rife  among  the  Germans. 

These  beliefs  were  fo^ered  by  the  old 
rivalry  of  Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollem;  with 
the  downfall  of  both  houses  the  way  was 
prepared  for  a  revision  of  these  views.  The 
great  difficulties  encountered  by  the  emperors 
in  their  efforts  to  unify  Germany  are  now 
more  fully  realized.  The  250th  anniversary  of 
the  second  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  tended 
to  remind  the  Germans  of  the  important 
hi^oric  mission  which  the  Hapsburgs  accom¬ 
plished  in  protec!ling  Germany  again^  inva¬ 
sions  by  the  Crescent.  As  a  result  the  Haps¬ 
burg  emperors  are  receiving  a  new  and  more 
favorable  appreciation. 

Kaiser  Josef  der  Deutsche  may  become  a 
feeftor  in  popularizing  this  revision.  The  son 
of  Maria  Theresa,  the  brother  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  contemporary  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  Catherine  II,  Voltaire  and  Mozart, 
ruling  over  people  of  a  dozen  different  na¬ 
tionalities,  Joseph  II  considered  himself  firift 
of  all  a  German  emperor.  Personally  a  faithful 
Catholic  who  won  the  respeeft  of  the  Pope, 
he  nevertheless  limited  the  power  of  the 
Church  w'ithin  his  realm.  He  e^ranged  his 
people  by  forcing  upon  them  reforms  for  which 
the  times  were  not  ripe,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  lonely  days  he  saw  his  lifework  crumble 
away.  But  today  no  Hapsburg  is  more  genuine¬ 
ly  respeifted  than  this  emperor  who  died  a 
failure,  but  to  whom  the  expression  of  Goethe 
might  ju^ly  be  applied :  “  Wer  immer  Prebend 
sich  bemuht,  den  kennen  wir  erlosen.” — A.  £. 
Sol{ol.  Stanford  University. 

•  Alfred  Loisy.  La  T^aissance  du  Chriflia' 
nisme.  Paris.  Nourry.  1933.  36  francs. — 
Perhaps  the  fir^  inclusive  and  scientific 
account  of  the  subjei^t  in  a  single  volume.  The 
Foreword  dismisses  contemporary  theories  of 
the  non-hisstoricity  of  Jesus  and  indicates  the 
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essential  problems.  There  follows  a  discussion 
of  the  sources,  in  60  pages,  a  brilliant  summary 
of  the  present  ^te  of  hiAorical  knowledge 
of  the  Canon  and  text  of  the  New  Te^ment 
and  other  documents.  The  nine  remaining 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  role  of  Jesus,  its 
doc?trinal  interpretation,  the  Gentile  propa¬ 
ganda,  Saint  Paul,  the  persecutions,  the  ritual 
of  the  early  church,  the  primitive  do^ftrine 
thereon,  the  crisis  of  Gno^icism,  and  the  total 
result  of  this  evolution  in  a  final  chapter  on 
The  Catholic  Church.  M.  Loisy's  book  marks 
the  di^nce  that  the  critical  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  traveled  since  Renan.  Of  that  great 
maker's  HiSloire  des  Origines,  Loisy  has  this 
to  say:  “a  brilliant  synthesis  which  today 
requires  revision  at  many  points,  but  which, 
at  leaA  in  our  literature,  has  been  neither 
replaced  nor  equaled.” 

The  one  indispensable  work  in  this  field. 

— P.  C.  S. 

•  H.  R.  Madol.  Gesprdche  mit  Verantwort' 
lichen.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1933. — Having 

interviewed  fourteen  men  who  have  held 
responsible  positions  in  the  pa^  twenty  years, 
Herr  Madol  gives  intere^ing  accounts  of  their 
present  views  concerning  their  own  paA. 
Count  Berchtold,  for  in^nce,  says  that  he  is 
convinced  that  he  did  his  duty  in  1914.  M. 
Caillaux  thinks  he  could  probably  have  averted 
the  World  War  if  he  had  been  in  office  in 
1914.  M.  Paleologue,  Arangely  enough,  ^ill 
cannot  give  any  convincing  and  satisfacflory 
explanation  of  why  his  telegram  announcing 
the  Russian  general  mobilization  suffered 
amazing  delay  in  transmission  and  was  finally 
published  in  the  French  Yellcw  Book  in  a 
completely  falsified  form.  MadoPs  ^udy  of 
M.  Paleologue  is  the  longed  and  perhaps  mo^ 
sympathetic,  being  based  in  part,  so  he  says, 
on  the  perusal  of  Paleologue's  voluminous 
diaries.  The  other  men  whom  he  interviewed 
and  reports  more  briefly  are:  Jules  Cambon, 
Austen  Chamberlain,  Freiherr  von  Schocn, 
Kuhlmann,  Nitti,  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  and 
his  son  Boris,  Kerenski,  Prince  Sixte  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  Nicholas  Jorga,  and  ViAor  Margueritte. 
The  book  contains  no  ^artling  revelations;  in 
fact,  if  it  did,  the  hi^orian  would  be  skeptical, 
knowing  how  treacherous  is  the  human 
memory  about  pa^  events. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Telmo  Manacorda.  Fru<^uoso  Rivera,  el 
perpetuo  defensor  de  la  Republica  Oriental. 

Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas  — The 
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picfturesque  career  of  Frudtuoso  Rivera  is 
traced  from  his  early  association  with  Artigas 
in  the  campaign  for  Uruguayan  independence, 
through  his  various  defeats  and  triumphs  un- 
til  his  death  in  1854.  Few  men  have  ex' 
perienced  such  vicissitudes  as  did  Rivera. 
Fighting  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  Argen- 
tinians  by  turns,  he  rose  in  pre^ige  until  he 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  6rA  Presi' 
dent  of  the  Uruguayan  Republic  in  1830.  He 
was  again  president  in  1839,  but  in  1845  was 
driven  from  the  country,  taking  refuge  in 
Brazil.  In  1854  was  recalled,  the  presidency 
being  offered  him  again,  but  he  died  before 
reaching  Montevideo.  Bred  as  a  rancher,  he 
was  the  idol  of  his  Gaucho  troops,  who  would 
willingly  follow  him  to  death.  Hence  his  suc' 
cess  in  the  field.  Brave  and  generous  to  a  fault 
on  occasion,  he  seems  to  have  assumed  towards 
his  equals  and  rivals  for  power  an  autocratic 
attitude  which  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the 
^ubbom  opposition  which  he  so  often  en¬ 
countered  from  them.  He  has  earned  a  place 
among  the  major  liberators  of  South  America. 
—Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Jorge  Manach.  Marti,  el  apoStol  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas.  — Up  to 

the  ^ndard  of  all-around  excellence  of  the 
scries  of  Vidas  espanolas  e  hispanoamericanas 
del  siglo  XIX  is  this,  the  beA  biography  of 
the  Cuban  martyr  yet  written.  It  is  scholarly 
without  footnotes  or  bibliographies,  sympa¬ 
thetic  without  adjecilival  effusions,  extremely 
timely  in  view  of  recent  events  in  the  island. 

Manach  is  well  known  for  his  penetrating 
Judies  of  Cuban  character  and  this,  it  seems 
to  the  reviewer,  is  the  be^  work  that  has 
come  from  his  pen.  His  ^yle  is  ideally  wedded 
to  the  subjedt  matter  and  attains  touching 
simplicity  in  such  passages  as  the  description 
of  Marti’s  self-immolation  upon  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Entre  Rios. 

Marti  emerges  from  these  pages  the 
vigorous,  warm-hearted  man  whose  be^ 
tribute  may  be  found  in  his  own  lines,  “Fue 
tiemo  para  Ics  hombres  y  fiel  a  si  mismo.”  His 
biographer  could  not  hope  to  accomplish 
more  — T,  D. 

•  Daniel  Momet.  Les  Origines  intelledluelles 
de  la  Revolution  franqaise  (1715-1787). 

Paris.  Colin.  1933.  60  francs. — In  these  days 
of  feverish  journalism  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
such  a  solid,  well-written  book  The  title 
seems  ambitious,  but  surely  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  handle  it  than  M.  Momet. 


The  text  inve^igates  the  role  of  “rintelli- 
gence”  in  preparing  the  Revolution.  Three 
stages  are  evident:  171 5-1747,  appearance  and 
gradual  expression  of  ideas  among  a  reAridled 
group;  1748-1770,  dissemination  to  a  rapidly 
widening  circle;  1770-1787,  end  of  expres¬ 
sion,  swift  diffusion  in  the  nation  at  large, 
and  the  arrival  of  leaders  of  adlion.  After  1787 
adtion  dominated;  hence  the  book  closes  at 
that  date. 

The  spirit  which  prefeced  reform  was 
ho^ile  to  religion;  its  fir^  assault  was  again^ 
faith,  then,  after  1750,  against  the  temporal 
claims  of  the  Church;  by  1770  the  center  of 
attack  moved  from  the  Church  to  its  close 
ally,  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  incredulity  penetrated  the  upper 
classes,  thence  to  the  bourgeoisie;  the  lower 
classes  remained  comparatively  unaffedted. 
Results:  a  progressive  detachment  from  the 
Church,  and  the  e^ablishment  of  the  Idea  of 
Progress.  The  curiosity  about  life  and  reality 
which  seized  France  was  not  an  intereA  in 
Rousseaui^ic  Utopias;  it  was  an  immense, 
unlocalized,  essentially  reali^ic  impulse  which 
installed  the  methods  of  observation  and 
experimentation  in  all  phases  of  life.  Its  back¬ 
bone  was  the  middle-class  citizenry  to  whom 
Rousseau,  Voltaire  and  Diderot  were  only 
press-agents  expounding  theses  su^ined 
previously  by  third  or  tenth  rate  men  like 
Raynal,  Delisle  de  Sales,  etc. 

Here  raised  anew  is  the  que^ion  which 
occupied  Taine  and  de  Tocqueville.  But  by 
utilizing  the  accumulated  research  of  more 
than  half  a  century  M.  Momet  has  built  a 
much  va^er  edifice,  and  has  altered  some  view¬ 
points.  The  documentation  of  the  inquiry 
is  prodigious.  The  specific  problem  of  bibliog¬ 
raphy  has  been  solved  by  omitting  references 
to  well-known  works;  the  remaining  notes  are 
placed  in  a  71 -page  appendix.  The  work  is 
mo^  commendable,  and  is  a  starting  point  for 
future  research. — I.  W.  Broc}{.  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Martin  Andersen  Nex0.  Et  lille  Kra:. 

K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1932.  5.75  Kro¬ 
ner. — The  world-famous  author  of  Pelle  the 
Conqueror  and  Ditte  tells  in  this  book  the 
^ory  of  his  early  childhood  in  Copenhagen  in 
the  seventies.  It  gives,  in  an  objeAive  Ayle, 
an  impressive  piefture  of  a  working  family. 
Nex0’s  father  was  a  laborer  who  often  came 
home  drunk;  his  mother,  who  gave  birth  to 
eleven  children,  contributed  to  the  support 
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of  the  family  by  diAributing  newspapers  or 
selling  shrimps  and  cherries  in  the  streets; 
even  the  children  were  small  working'men: 
Martin  as  a  6ve  year  old  boy  had  to  take  care 
of  his  baby  si^r  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was 
providing  fuel  for  the  kitchen  itove  by  picking 
coal  dropped  in  the  Greets  from  passing  coah 
wagons. 

In  spite  of  the  working  spirit  of  the  family, 
food  was  often  scarce,  and  Martin  remained 
dehcate  of  health;  in  his  whole  life,  he  says, 
there  has  hardly  been  a  single  day  during 
which  he  has  felt  perfectly  well.  But  the 
poverty  and  adversity  of  his  childhood  were 
not  without  compensation:  they  developed 
in  the  small  boy  that  feeling  of  responsibility 
and  solidarity  which  the  grown  writer  con¬ 
siders  fundamental  for  the  creation  of  a  truly 
human  civilization,  and  his  sickness  gave  him 
both  time  for  contemplation  and  determination 
to  go  ahead.  So  the  writer  concludes  that,  in 
spite  of  all,  he  has  had,  if  not  a  happy,  yet  a 
good  childhood. 

Et  Itlle  Krce  is  an  intere^ing  book  and  serves 
a  double  purjxjse:  it  presents  with  veracity 
a  harsh  pidture  of  proletarian  life,  and  it 
furnishes  an  excellent  background  for  a  better 
under^nding  of  Andersen  Nex0's  social 
novels. — Jens  ?{yholm.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Giuseppe  Prezzoliiu.  Come  gli  americani 
scofyrirono  Vltalia.  (1750-1850).  Milano. 
Treves  1933. — Nobody  could  be  better 
6tted  than  Prof.  Prezzolini  for  such  a  task 
as  the  one  here  undertaken.  An  Italian  man  of 
letters,  whose  career  dates  back  to  the  Papini- 
Prezzolini  Leonardo  and  La  Voce  days,  he, 
as  a  member  of  the  Italian  department  and 
head  of  the  Casa  Italiana  at  Columbia,  has 
had  the  advantage  of  prolonged  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  American  point  of  view,  and  of 
fir^-hand  access  to  American  libraries  and 
documents. 

A  second  volume,  it  is  not  unlikely,  will 
follow,  dealing  with  the  American  “discov¬ 
ery”  of  Italy  from  1850  to  the  present  time. 
For  it  was  not  until  the  revolutionary  era  of 
1848  and  thereabouts  that  our  own  country¬ 
men  began,  so  to  speak,  to  take  Italy  seriously, 
to  regard  her  as  a  nation  with  a  future.  Previ¬ 
ously,  during  the  hundred  years  covered  by 
this  book,  they  had  looked  upon  the  southern 
peninsula  as  a  land  of  picfturesque  ruins,  an 
inspiring  link  with  classic  antiquity,  but  full 
of  beggars,  loose  manners,  ecclesia^ical  cor¬ 
ruption,  poh'tical  tyranny  and  other  evils. 


The  visiting  Prote^nt  liberals,  in  particular, 
were  inclined  to  this  view;  and  even  Longfel¬ 
low,  who  otherwise  was  a  deep  lover  of  the 
Italian  scene,  failed  to  grasp,  failed  so  much 
as  to  note,  the  ^irrings  of  a  new  national  life 
in  the  Risorgimento;  Margaret  Fuller  was 
one  of  the  few  who  succeeded  in  comprehend¬ 
ing,  intelle(^tually  and  emotionally,  what  was 
going  on.  Had  her  unpublished  work  not 
perished  with  her  at  sea,  America  might  have 
come  much  sooner  to  a  real  acquaintance  with 
the  land  of  Mazzini. 

Signor  Prezzolini  gives  us  an  intcre^ing 
account  of  the  Prote^nt  attempt  to  “con¬ 
vert”  Italy,  a  vivid  pidture  of  the  Puritan 
readtion  (including  Jefferson’s)  to  south-Latin 
“immorality,”  and,  in  general,  paints  for  us 
all  the  usual  touri^'s  naive  motives,  Cupidi¬ 
ties,  loud-voiced  laments  over  physical  dis¬ 
comforts  and  acddental  inconveniences,  etc. 
The  species  appears  to  be  an  unchanging  one. 
The  book  is  at  once  an  Italian  and  an  Amer¬ 
ican  document ;  for  nowhere  does  the  American 
Cand  out  more  than  when  traveling  abroad. 
Even  the  noble  Jefferson  turned  rice-smug¬ 
gler,  and  let  another  man  run  the  risk  involved, 
which  meant  the  death-penalty  if  caught,  and 
recorded  the  fadl  unashamedly  in  writing. 
The  second  volume,  covering  a  period  of  bet¬ 
ter  underCanding  on  both  sides  (for  many 
Italians  thought  that  Americans  were  adtually 
black-skinned),  may  be  looked  forward  to  with 
great  intereC. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

LITERATURE 

•  Albert  Mockel.  Emile  Verhaeren,  poke 
de  I'energie.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1933  12  francs. — Albert  Mockel  is  one  d 
that  little  coterie,  including  Stuart  Merrill, 
Henri  de  Regnier  and  Viele-Griffin,  which 
valiantly  set  out  to  make  6mile  Verhaeren 
known  to  the  larger  world  of  letters,  when, 
with  an  already  impressive  body  of  work 
behind  him,  the  Flemish  poet  arrived  in  Pari 
in  1895.  He  is,  therefore,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  task  he  here  assumes,  that  of  writing  an 
interpretative  biography,  if  biography  it  may 
be  called,  of  the  author  of  Les  Forces  tumul- 
tueuses.  M.  Mockel’s  chapters  are,  rather, 
“spiritual  biography,”  lying  as  they  do  in  that 
domain  midway  between  biography  and 
criticism.  Tlie  result,  in  any  event,  is  a  highly 
readable  and  charming  volume.  Extensive 
extracts  are  given  from  the  poet's  work;  for  it 
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is  through  his  work  that  his  life  is  seen;  but 
these  cxtradls  are  never  boring;  they  are,  in' 
deed,  delightful.  M.  Mockcl  scmewhat  correds 
the  Teutonic  vigor  of  Ste^n  Zweig’s  concep' 
tion  of  Verhaeren  as  the  representative  of 
“Flemish  vitality”  (the  Germans  have  always 
tried  to  annex  the  poet,  and  have  looked  upon 
his  writing  in  French  as  an  accident).  It  is  in 
the  end,  however,  as  the  “poet  of  energy” — 
an  “energie  nerveuse”— that  Verhaeren  ap' 
pears.  Starting,  in  his  Les  Flamandes,  as  an 
almod  pure  Flemish  genre  painter  (there  was 
always  much  of  the  painter  in  him,  which 
came  to  the  surface  in  the  art'critic),  he  shed 
all  the  various  influences  to  which  he  might 
so  easily  have  succumbed — the  Romantic, 
Parnassian,  Zok'naturalidic,  etc. — to  be  the 
poet  and  the  man  that  he  himself  was.  He  was 
not  the  pure  artid,  but  he  was  a  really  great 
poet,  in  much  the  way  that  our  own  Whitman 
is  great. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Leon  Pierre-Quint.  Andre  Gide.  Sa  vie 
et  son  oeuvre.  Paris.  Stock.  1931.  18 
francs. — Rene  Schwob.  Le  vrai  drame  d' Andre 
Gide.  Paris.  Grasset.  1931.  15  francs. — Andre 
Gide  will  probably  inspire  more  and  more 
critical  analysis  and  interpretation  as  the  years 
go  by.  Certainly  it  is  not  easy  to  approach  the 
man  and  his  work,  but  the  temptation  is  there 
and  will  remain.  Perhaps  our  age  has  seen  no 
greater  literary  artid  than  he  nor  one  more 
sincere,  and  if  the  subtlety  of  his  intelled  may 
baffle  us  at  times,  the  intensity  of  both  the 
moral  drama  within  him  and  his  perception  of 
it  never  fail  to  draw  us  to  him.  The  recent 
“conversion”  of  Gide  to  Communism — Gide 
whose  Protedant'bom  individualism  and 
romantic  anarchism  we  had  long  ago  accepted 
—was  for  many  a  pussling  phenomencm,  though 
by  no  means  to  be  considered  simply  as  a 
Grange  aberration.  Those  who  have  been  im' 
pressed  by  an  uncanny  consi^ncy  in  Gide's 
philosophy  as  it  developed  through  the  years 
will  seek  a  subjedlive  as  well  as  an  objeeftive 
explanation  of  his  momentous  declaration. 

Both  of  these  new  books  on  Gide,  though 
they  were  almo^  off  the  press  when  the  novel' 
iA  declared  his  wholehearted  sympathy  for 
the  U.S.S.R.,  are  profound  enough  in  their 
analyses  and  broad  enough  in  their  interpreta' 
tions  of  the  Gidian  ethic  to  permit  us  to 
under^nd  more  fully  this  latest  ^ge,  proba' 
bly  the  climadtic  point,  of  its  evolution.  M. 
Pierre'Quint's  volume  in  particular  is  perhaps 
the  be^  and  most  systematic  Study  of  Gide 
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that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  thorough'going 
account  of  his  life,  his  art  and  its  devastating 
psychological  method,  in  terms  of  the  great 
moral  Struggle  within  the  man,  the  central 
theme  and  die  key  to  his  work.  Gide’s  search 
for  truth  and  justice  within  himself  has  ended. 
After  wrestling  with  himself  long  and  arduous' 
ly,  after  freeing  himself  from  the  moSt  deep' 
rooted  traditions,  from  the  most  sacred  con' 
ventions,  from  the  most  honored  hypocrisies 
of  mankind,  he  has  emerged  not  a  nihili^,  but 
a  serene  humanist,  a  Christian  in  the  mo^ 
profound  sense  of  the  term,  ^ill  unfettered 
by  tradition  and  scorning  the  supernatural. 
Having  found  peace  within  himself,  having 
discovered  the  true  meaning  of  individualism, 
he  turns  from  self-examination  to  the  critique 
of  society.  “Individualism,  rightly  understood, 
must  serve  the  community.  .  .  I  consider  it 
an  error  to  oppose  it  to  Communism,”  Gide 
wrote  not  long  ago.  Compare  with  the  words 
of  Marx  and  Engels,  “.  .  .the  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  (will  be)  the  condition  of  the 
free  development  of  all.” 

Rene  Schwob,  who  is  a  Cathoh'c,  gives  a 
more  personal  interpretation  of  the  Gidian 
drama.  One  need  not  accept  M.  Schwob’s 
conclusions  to  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  it  is  the  point  at  which  Gidism  and 
Communism  are  neared  Chri^ianity  that  they 
approach  each  other,  “on  the  circumference 
of  heresies,  at  the  two  ends  of  a  diameter  whose 
center  is  the  Church.”  JuA  as  we  found  in 
Beylism  a  foreshadowing  of  the  moral  anarchy 
in  which  19th  century  individualism  culmin¬ 
ated,  so  we  may  later  discover  in  Gidism  the 
symbol  of  a  new  crisis  of  individualism  and  its 
ultimate  regeneration  in  terms  of  a  ooth 
century  social  synthesis. — M.  H. 

FICTION,  POETRY,  DRAMA 

•  Jose  A.  Balseiro.  Sonetos.  (Privately 

printed.)  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  1933. 
— ^The  simultaneous  pubh'cation  in  the  closing 
days  of  1933  of  this  booklet  with  eight  new 
sonnets  by  Jose  A.  Balseiro,  and  of  his  fine 
and  scholarly  ?^oveliftas  Espanoles  Modemos 
(Macmillan),  reaffirm  the  many-faceted  talent 
of  the  young  Puerto  Rican.  The  Literary  Sup¬ 
plement  of  the  London  Times  commented  in 
reviewing  his  El  Vigta  (1918),  “Don  Jose 
Balseiro  belongs  to  that  brilliant  group  of 
South  American  poets,  essayi^  and  noveli^ 
(and  he  is  all  three)  which  is  the  despair  of 
critics  who  would  confine  their  ^udy  of 
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Spanish  literature  to  Spain.  Sehor  Balseiro, 
indeed  .  .  .becomes  more  and  more  Spanish 
if  not  less  Puerto  Rican.  .  And  Unamuno 
has  said  of  him:  “Balseiro  es  un  hermano  en 
civilidad  hispinica;  en  hispanidad  civil;  un 
hermano  que  sabe  que  la  critica  es  e^udio  de 
amor  y  que  el  e^udio  de  amor  es  poesia.” 

The  eight  sonnets  of  this  new  crop  are 
“eiStudios  de  amor“ — love  of  woman,  love  of 
land^ — and  the  initial  Gongorimi  en  Rojo  y 
Blanco  strikes  the  keynote.  Here  is  verbal 
luxuriance  and  luxuriance  of  the  imagination 
with  a  ma^ered  technique  to  retrain  it; 
imagery  sprightly,  chromatic,  and  topiary. — 
Muna  Lee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Paul  EmA.  Das  Gluc\  von  Lautenthal. 

Munchen.  Langen^Muller.  1933. — For' 
tune  comes  to  the  people  of  Lautenthal  and 
its  environs  in  the  form  of  a  young  lady  of  the 
court  of  Braunschweig'Wolfenbiittel,  who 
charms  the  heart  of  man  and  woman  alike  and 
seems  to  have  a  p^eculiar  px)wer  over  nature, 
for  through  her  efforts  with  the  magic  rod 
the  lo^  silver  vein  is  rediscovered,  through  her 
lute'playing  the  mill^ream  returns  to  its  old 
bed,  it  is  left  to  her  eye  to  detecfl  the  secret 
paneling  which  covers  the  lo^  deed  of  a 
doomed  e^te.  Thus  fortune  comes  to  Kurt, 
the  miner,  Franz,  the  miller,  Thilo,  the  junker, 
and  their  sweethearts.  She  alone,  das  Fraulein 
von  Gliick,  muA  sacrifice  the  dreams  of  her 
youth,  the  love  of  the  Duke,  and  marry  his 
chancellor,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  judicious 
but  energetic  atflion.  Thus,  inAead  of  becom- 
ing  the  toy  oi  the  prince  she  will  be  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country  in  blessing  with  her 
exigence  the  man  on  whose  de^iny  the  web 
fere  of  the  ^te  depends. 

This  is  the  drift  of  a  Aory  which  is  told 
with  consummate  art  and  the  simplicity  of 
an  old  folk  book,  combining  the  skill  of  a 
Boccaccio  and  the  genuineness  and  upright' 
ness  of  a  Jorg  Wickram. 

But  there  is  more  behind  the  talc  than  it 
discloses  at  fir^  sight.  “We  are  all  human,” 
says  the  young  lady  to  Leinniz,  who  also  plays 
a  part  in  the  Duchy  of  Braunschweig.  “If  we 
could  only  be  spirits.  .  .  .”  Yet,  if  they  were, 
Paul  Em^t  would  not  be  a  px)et;  and  if  they 
were  only  humans,  he  would  not  be  a  thinker, 
filled  with  ideals  for  his  nation.  His  Fortuna 
of  Lautenthal  seems  to  be  more  than  a  young 
lady  of  the  court,  seems  to  mean  more  than 
fortune.  She  lives  in  the  skill  of  the  worker, 
in  the  dreams  of  the  philosopher,  in  the  vision 


of  the  statesman.  She  is  phantasy,  spirit,  beau* 
ty,  love;  she  is  all  that  which  makes  life  more 
than  mere  drudgery. 

Every  man  desires  her,  but  every  one  secs 
her  in  a  different  form.  To  the  flighty  she  is 
adventure;  to  the  stalwart  she  is  the  happiness 
of  fulfilled  duty;  the  bigoted  hate  her  as  an 
enchantress.  Only  the  pure  and  simple 
recognize  her  divinity  and  find  the  way  to  her 
heart.  Without  her,  mere  intelligence  remains 
as  ^erile  as  dumb  digging.  Where  she  reigns 
there  is  the  sweet  harmony  of  music  and  the 
golden  ray  of  humor.  The  work  of  the  tiller 
of  the  soil,  of  the  miner  under  the  earth,  of 
the  thinker  over  his  books  become  tasks  of 
equal  value,  for  through  her  each  profession 
knows  its  worth  and  honors  its  labor  as 
direefted  toward  a  common  goal.  Fortuna  of 
Lautenthal,  balancing  herself  on  a  large  snail 
shell — fe^ina  lente — playing  her  lute  while 
the  wind  swells  her  lutC'band  like  a  sail,  a 
creature  of  the  air  but  touching  the  soil,  thus 
she  is  represented  on  the  face  of  the  old  coin 
“Lautenthaler.”  It  was  left  for  a  poet  to  sec 
in  her  the  symbol  of  the  happiness  of  a  sane 
common  w’cal. 

This  ^ory  is  Paul  Erne's  la^  work,  finished 
shortly  before  his  nation  recognized  him  as  one 
of  her  great  writers.  Is  it  tragic  that  the  pure 
silver  of  this  tale  should  come  to  light  with  so 
much  vulgar  slag  all  around  it?  or  shall  we 
rejoice  over  it  as  a  promise  of  more  precious 
metal  when  the  waAe  of  the  firA  digging  has 
been  cleared  away? 

A  school  edition  of  this  book  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  American  publisher.  — Emil  Fe\se. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Genevieve  Fauconnier.  Claude.  Paris. 

Stock.  1933.  15  francs. — Genevieve  Fau- 
connier's  Claude  will  hold  the  highest  in- 
tereit  for  American  readers  on  at  leait  two 
counts.  Firit,  this  novel  is  a  personal  docu¬ 
ment  of  great  artistry  and  worth  about  a 
feminine  type  rarely  exhibited  in  French 
novels,  and  second,  it  represents  a  needed 
social  tableau  for  the  uninitiated  of  French 
life  in  the  provinces.  Claude's  deitiny  is 
worked  out  amidit  evocative  recolletftions  (rf 
her  girlhood  and  youth,  and  the  rare  charm  of 
these  scenes  of  provincial  life  carries  over  even 
to  the  foreign  reader.  In  her  own  right,  Claude 
is  a  charadler  all  the  more  intereAing  for  her 
lack  of  the  ^ock  characteri^ics  usually  attrib¬ 
uted  to  heroines  in  fidlion.  She  is  a  heroine, 
that  is,  a  protagoni^,  not  of  love'life,  but  of 
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volition.  Love  indeed  6gures  little  here  by  its  Segelfoss  Toum.  It  is  a  summing  up  of  evidence. 


(presence,  although  its  absence  is  of  primordial 
importance.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  woman 
of  exceptional  gifts  whom  fete  causes  to  wa^e 
herself  in  unrewarding  and  unappreciated 
domeAicity.  .  .  ,  the  tragedy  of  a  woman  of 
controlled  and  concentrated  intensity  who 
makes  an  almoA  fetal  choice.  In  the  end,  this 
individuali^ic  personality  secures  freedom 
even  in  bondage. 

^  The  quality  of  this  work  is  so  delicate  and 

Iso  different  from  that  of  the  cu^omary  novel 
that  one  fears  for  the  risk  it  may  run  of  being 
overlooked.  The  loss  will  be  the  unwary 
reader’s,  for  this  is,  in  the  words  of  Jacques 

IChardonne's  endorsement,  “un  livre  enchan- 
teur,”  The  book  bears  a  charming  foreword  by 
Henri  Fauconnier,  author  of  Malaisie. — J. 
Lon  Tingle.  Southern  Methodic  University. 

I*  Friedrich  Griese.  Das  letzte  Gesicht. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1933.  4.80 
marks. — The  author  of  the  prize^novel  Winter 
is  the  prophet  and  recorder  of  German  village' 
life.  The  North'German  village  of  Reth  on  the 
Rethbach,  whose  founding  after  the  Thirty 
L  Years'  War  by  the  progenitor  of  the  peasant 
r  Fannas  is  the  author's  “fir^  vision,”  is  the  mir- 
I  ror  in  which  we  behold,  like  a  series  of  moving 
!  pidures,  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  the 
I  gruesome  mowing  of  the  Scytheman,  the 
I  return  or  non-retum  of  those  who  had  gone 
forth  to  war,  the  continued  hunger  of  the  pod' 

L  war  years,  the  painful  confusion  of  Germany’s 
f  inflation,  the  return  to  dable  money,  the  new 
^  hope  for  the  future  (but  not  the  change  of 
front  of  1933).  A  small  group  of  persons  carry 
the  adion,  well  diversified  and  successfully 
delineated,  chiefly  the  descendants  of  that  fird 
I  Fanna:  a  widow  and  her  sons.  It  is  the  elded 
L  of  these,  reported  killed,  who  finally  makes  his 
j  way  back  to  the  home-village  and  there  sub' 

^  dantiates  one  of  his  mother's  many  visions, 
giving  the  everlading  tilling  of  the  inexhaud' 
iblc  soil  as  the  basis  for  all  life  upon  the  earth. 

I  —Bayard  Morgan.  University  of  Wiscon' 
sin. 

•  Knut  Hamsun.  Men  livet  lever.  Oslo. 

Gyldendal.  1933. — The  third  and  lad 
novel  about  Augud,  the  vagabond,  who  turns 
up  in  Segelfoss  town  jud  as  suddenly  as  he 
left  Polden  twenty  years  ago,  appears  to  be  a 
round'up  of  the  author's  attitude  towards 
modem  civilization,  such  as  we  have  met  it, 
i  more  or  less  pronounced,  in  all  of  his  books 
since  The  laft  Joy,  Children  of  the  Age,  and 


so  to  say,  resulting  in  a  rather  relentless  indidl' 
ment  of  our  indudrial  age. 

Into  every  nook  and  comer  of  plot  and 
charadter  does  Hamsun  smuggle  his  gospel 
about  the  blessings  of  primitive  simph'city, 
but  so  ingeniously  is  it  done  that  none  of 
the  narrative  ease  of  this  rambling  dory  is  lod. 
As  always,  there  is  good  entertainment  in 
Augud’s  tomfooleries,  fantadic  as  they  may 
be,  and  in  the  midd  of  their  foibles  and  frailties 
the  other  charadters  are  as  amusingly  human 
as  only  this  mader  of  irony  could  make  them. 
In  the  original,  the  inimitable  Nordland  di' 
aledt  is  a  source  of  fun  in  itself;  odd  twids  and 
turns  endlessly  diverting. — Mrs.  Sigrid  Hal(' 
ftadt.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Juljusz  Kaden'Bandrowski.  Mateusz  Big' 
da.  Warszawa.  Tow.  Wyd.  Roj.  1933. — 
It  is  a  tradition  with  good  Polish  writers  that 
they  are  not  only  the  spokesmen  of  their 
generation,  the  embodiment  of  its  creational 
ambitions  and  cravings,  but  that  they  drive 
vigorously  for  the  realization  of  these  ambi' 
tions.  Art  becomes  for  them  a  social  fundtion, 
and  they  themselves  are  the  expression  and 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  Kaden'Ban' 
drowski  is  a  capable  and  faithful  continuator 
of  this  tradition.  In  his  endeavor  to  mader  the 
complex  of  his  nation’s  life  he  is  one  of  the 
pod -war  leaders,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
an  incarnation  and  heir  of  the  novelidic  crea' 
tion  of  the  pad.  His  new  book  is  decidedly 
the  bed  Polish  political  ndv^.  The  hero  is  a 
symbol  of  the  peasant's  eternal  fight  for  land 
and  agricultural  reform,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  expression  of  the  peasant's  hatred 
for  the  large  landowner  and  for  all  monopoly 
in  land.  This  attitude  is  the  mainspring  of 
Bigda's  political  machinations  when  he  is 
eledted  to  the  Diet.  Here  he  is  convinced  that 
he  knows  better  than  any  one  else  how  to 
govern  the  date.  There  is  no  end  to  his  in' 
triguing  in  parliamentary  clubs,  committees 
and  the  Diet  itself,  and  everywhere  he  keeps 
the  peasant  quedion  to  the  fore.  The  book  has 
been  very  successful. — Z.  Osiec^i  Warszawa. 

•  Wilhelm  Kohlhaas.  Der  Hduptling  und 
die  Republil{.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1933. 
4.50  marks. — The  dory  of  an  officer  who, 
friend  of  his  subordinates  and  good  soldier, 
goes  through  the  War  and  does  not  deny  his 
services  to  the  Republic  in  order  to  save  it 
from  Communism.  When  Hindenburg  is 
eledted  president  be  founds  an  agricultural 
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settlement  and  falls  in  a  scrap  with  the 
radicals  who  try  to  de^roy  it.  It  is  a  simple- 
minded  tale,  told  in  good  faith,  proceeding 
from  the  candid  belief  that  later  developments 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  this  upright  hero, 
who  is  judged  harshly  by  his  former  fellow- 
officers  when  he  protecils  the  revolutionary 
government.  But  the  course  of  hi^ory  might 
have  run  differently — ^a  fort  which  is  hard 
for  all  those  to  beh'eve  who,  by  denying  their 
hone^  help  to  the  German  Republic  (and  this 
hero's  help  was  not  hone^  in  spite  of  his 
simple-mindedness)  at  laA  succeeded  in  de- 
^roying  it. — Emft  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Marcel  PrevoA.  Febronie.  Paris.  Les 
Editions  de  France.  1933.  15  francs. — 

A  very  touching  and  genuine  book,  much 
better  than  Prevo^'s  average.  The  wise  con- 
co<fter  of  novels  that  people  buy  has  here 
exercised  his  extraordinary  skill  in  contriving 
situations,  and  his  psychological  cleverness, 
in  the  depicting  of  one  of  the  mo^  pathetic 
fgures  in  recent  fdtion — a  ^rangely  demure 
and  reserved  servant-woman  who  wins  the 
affedtion  of  a  downtrodden  wife,  her  employer, 
only  to  be  supplanted  by  the  renewal  of 
cordial  relations  between  wife  and  husband. 
The  husband,  a  contemptible  pedant  and 
egoiA,  whom  the  two  women  have  slaved 
for  through  many  years  without  winning 
from  their  tyrant  one  word  or  glance  of  ap¬ 
proval,  fills  Febronie’s  cup  of  bitterness  to  the 
brim  by  winning  away  from  her  her  only 
remaining  consolation,  a  guileless  young  dog 
who  deserts  generous  devotion  for  fatuous 
selfishness. — PrevoA  does  not  introduce  Fe¬ 
bronie  till  nearly  fifty  pages  frcMn  the  begin¬ 
ning,  he  dismisses  her  many  pages  from  the 
end,  he  keeps  her  in  the  background  every¬ 
where,  and  she  is  the  compelling  center  of 
intere^.  This  is  the  subtle^  literary  art. — 
H.  K.  B. 

•  Hugo  Raudsepp.  VedelvorSt.  (Lazybones). 

Komoodia  neljas  waatuses.  Tartu.  Noor- 

Ee^i  Kirja^us. — During  the  la^  ten  years 
Hugo  Raudsepp  has  written  ten  plays  of 
which  Lazybones  is  perhaps  the  be^t  in  view 
of  its  playability  on  a  small  ^ge  and  its 
dramatic  intere^.  Raudsepp  is  a  con^ntly 
growing  writer,  now  in  his  fiftieth  year  and 
the  leading  dramatic  of  E^nia  today.  As  the 
title  indicates,  the  leading  character  is  an 
extremely  lazy  farmer’s  son,  too  lazy  to  get 
married  or  even  to  be  intere^ed  in  girls,  too 


Musk 

lazy  to  accept  a  rich  inheritance  from  a  relative. 
It  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  success  in  E^onia 
immediately  upon  publication  and  has  already 
broken  all  records  of  attendance.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latvian  and  was  produced 
in  Riga  this  season. 

Breaking  away  from  the  modemi^  group 
of  writers  who  are  bent  on  reforming  the 
language  and  who  are  crowding  their  worb 
with  foreign  words  and  phrases,  Raudsepp 
has  turned  his  attention  to  E^onia’s  rich 
folklore,  which  he  introduces  liberally  into 
his  play,  and  it  is  this  that  accounts  largely 
for  his  popular  success. — Andrew  PranspHl. 
New  York  City. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

•  Paul  Bekker.  Wandlungen  der  Opa. 

Zurich.  Orell  Fiissh.  1934.  8  francs.— 
This  book  is  important  as  presenting  the  views 
of  a  man  of  broad  musical  experience,  unusual 
critical  powers,  and  ^riking  literary  ability. 
It  professedly  sees  in  opera,  the  apparently 
mo^  urmatural  of  all  art-forms,  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  to  human  nature;  it  derives  the  organ¬ 
ism  of  the  opera  from  the  human  organism 
through  the  singing  voice  and  relates  its  trans- 1 
formations  to  those  of  the  human  spirit,  i 
Addressed  not  only  to  musical  experts  but 
also  to  the  general  pubhc,  it  assumes  no 
technical  knowledge  of  music  other  than 
acquaintance  with  the  more  important  worics 
of  current  operatic  repertoire.  It  makes  no 
hi^orical  pretensions  and  deals  only  with 
operas  that  have  had  the  vitality  to  endure  to 
the  present  time. 

Before  Gluck,  opera  was  based  upon  the  use 
of  the  caArate's  voice.  The  unnaturalness  of 
such  a  voice,  lacking  the  essential  charm  of 
sex-charadler,  kept  }{aStraten'Oper  from  attain¬ 
ing  permanency.  Starting  then  from  Gluck, 
the  author  sketches  with  broad  strokes  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  opera  through  Mozart, , 
Beethoven,  and  the  German  romanticists  of  I 
the  early  19th  century,  down  to  Wagner  and 
Verdi  with  intervening  discussions  of  the 
“opera  bufe,”  “opera  comique,”  and  “grand 
opera.” 

The  closing  chapters  touch  briefly  but 
significantly  upon  the  composers  of  “hi^ric 
opera”  from  Strauss  to  the  youngest  of  the 
present  generation.  The  author,  in  order  to 
fit  everything  into  his  theory,  occasionally 
does  violence  to  the  natural  conception  of 
relations;  yet  in  spite  of  certain  di^ortions, 
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he  maintains  his  main  thesis  with  unusual  of  a  new  Maritain  Neo'Thomi^  series,  Lcs 


^  singleness  of  purpose  and  with  ccxnpelling 
ly  vigor,  giving  in  the  end  a  singularly  unihed 
^  conception  of  the  development  and  inner 
^  significance  of  that  much  misunder^ood  art' 
form:  the  opera, — Glen  Haydon.  University  of 
P I  California. 

y  ^  •  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  La  grande  Loi.  Pa' 
p  ris.  Charpentier.  1933. — Giovanni  Papini 
j,  once  referred  to  M.  Maeterlinck’s  work  as 
Q  “my^icism  in  a  dress  suit.”  Papini,  perhaps, 
y  was  thinking  rather  of  the  author  of  L'Oiseau 
I  bleu,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Monna  Vanna, 
etc.,  than  of  the  man  who  wrote  La  Vie  des 
Abeilles,  La  Vie  des  Fourmis,  La  Vie  de  I'es' 
pace  and  the  like.  As  a  “scienti^,”  however, 
Maeterlinck  is  quite  as  likely  to  display  hiis 
f  my^ical  swallow'tails.  He  does  so  to  a  large 
.  extent  in  the  present  volume,  which  may  be 
,j  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  his  La 
j  Vie  de  Vespace. 

,  This  hook  might  be  entitled  in  Engh’dj 
y  From  ?{ewton  to  EinSlein.  Or  it  might, 
somewhat  lopsidedly,  be  captioned  The 
Mistakes  of  EinStein,  or,  T^ewton  Was  Right 
Q  after  All.  It  is  a  Study  of  the  theory  of  Gravi' 
f,  tation  as  the  heart  of  the  cosmic  myStery, 

^  “the  Great  Law,”  the  “law  of  laws,”  ex' 

X  pressive  of  “the  whole  of  life.”  There  is  a 
5  chapter  on  universal  rotation  and  the  centri' 

[j  fugal  force,  one  on  the  “white  dwarfs,”  and 
j  one  on  the  ether.  Then  the  author  gets  down 
)  to  Einstein,  whom  he  is  fairly  aching  to  assail, 
i  For  the  EinSteinian  “curved”  and  relativistic 
3  universe  tends  to  wipe  out  that  classic 
eternity  and  infinity  which  is  the  Stock  in 
f  j  trade  of  all  the  Maeterlincks.  The  creator  of 
f!  The  Blue  Bird  wants  his  shelf'goods  back 
f  again.  He  is  quite  teSty  with  the  inventor, 

.  or  discoverer,  of  the  theory  of  Relativity,  and 
with  mathematicians  in  general,  to  whom  he 
;  devotes  an  acidulous  penultimate  chapter. 

He,  in  short,  disposes  of  Herr  EinStein,  quite 
f  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if  not  entirely  to  that 
I  of  the  reader.  Nor  does  he  care  any  more 
I  about  the  dilatable  “Indian  rubber”  universe 
ij  of  the  Abbe  Lemaitre,  built  upon  the  re' 
searches  of  Hubble  and  Humason. 

:  Much  of  the  material  in  this  volume  would 

make  excellent  Sunday  supplement  stuff. — 

J  Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

’  •  Jacques  Maritain,  Jules  Supervielle,  M. 

[  E,  Cheesman,  ]&tienne  Borne.  “Les  lies.”  L 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1933. — ^This  item 
’  has  an  importance  as  being  the  fir^  number 


lies,  successor  to  the  Roseau  d'Or,  whose 
effect  on  the  after'War  scene,  as  M,  Bernard 
Fay  has  pointed  out,  has  been  a  ponderable  one. 
Maritain’s  paper  is  the  keynote-speech.  The 
old  group,  having  fulfilled  its  purpose,  has 
more  or  less  broken  up,  as  all  groups  do,  and 
a  new  one  is  formed  or  forming.  There  are 
also  new  problems,  including  the  social  one, 
the  problem  of  the  Church’s  or  of  Christiam'' 
ty’s  attitude  toward  the  e^blished  order,  the 
“revolution,”  etc.  If  M.  Maritain  does  not 
say  this  in  so  many  words,  he  practically  says 
it,  and  it  is  what  he  means,  as  evidenced  by 
his  recent  ^tement  a  propos  of  the  Esprrit 
or  young  Catholic'revolutionary  movement, 
to  the  effect  that  the  break  between  Chris' 
tianity  and  bourgeois  idealism  “muA  be  made 
manife^  in  the  visible  order.”  The  new  series 
will  attempt  to  “afford  a  glimpse  of  a  possible 
Chri^ian  culture,”  a  non'materiali^ic  one. 
Creative  works  will  probably  be  in  the 
minority,  at  leaA  in  the  beginning,  it  is 
^ted.  There  is  an  intere^ing  and  important 
essay  by  Etienne  Borne,  presenting  the 
Thomi^ic  philosophy  of  labor.  Mme.  Chees' 
man  contributes  her  reminiscences  of  Gandhi. 
There  are  exquisite  poems  by  Supervielle  and 
drawings  by  Hugo. — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  Walther  Penck.  Puna  de  Atacama.  Berg' 
fehrten  und  jagden  in  der  Cordillerc  von 
Sudamerika.  Mit  einer  Einfiihrung  von  Al' 
brccht  Penck.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1933. 
6  and  7.50  marks. — In  the  light  of  Walther 
Penck’s  childhood  training  by  his  ^ther, 
Albrecht  Penck,  one  of  Germany’s  moA 
di^inguished  geographers  and  geologic,  his 
achievements  in  mountain  geology  are  under' 
^tandable.  The  two  made  many  excursions  in 
the  Swiss  and  AuArian  Alps  and  in  i9o8'09 
on  a  world  tour  they  visited  and  ^udied  the 
lava  fiows  of  Kilauea  in  Hawaii  and  made  some 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  problem 
of  vulcanism. 

In  October  1912  the  24  year  old  geologic 
Walther  Penck  commenced  his  field  ^udy  of 
the  Puna  de  Atacama.  As  a  result  of  this  in' 
ve^igation,  which  continued  until  1914,  two 
extremely  important  scientific  publications 
appeared.  Der  Sudrand  der  Puna  de  Atacama. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  der  Andinen  GebirgS' 
tyfms  und  zu  der  Prage  der  Cebirgsbildung  is 
conceded  by  experts  to  be  truly  “a  contribu' 
tion  to  knowledge  of  the  Andean  mountain 
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type  and  to  the  que^ion  of  mountain  forma' 
tion.”  His  later  work  Die  Morphologische  Ana' 
lyse,  brought  out,  after  his  untimely  death,  by 
his  father  in  1924,  has  served  to  revolutionize 
our  concepts  of  the  mechanica  of  mountain 
building.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  books  in 
geologic  literature. 

TT)e  present  book,  the  diary  of  the  young 
geologic,  written  while  fulfilling  his  commis' 
sion  with  the  Argentine  government  in  the 


Geography 

waAe  of  sand  and  ^one  called  Puna  de  Ata¬ 
cama,  is  filled  with  vivid  descriptions  and 
accounts  of  intere^ing  adventures.  Some  of 
the  territory  traversed  was  completely  un¬ 
known  and  Penck  had  here  the  di^indtion 
of  ascending  mountain  peaks  never  before 
climbed  as  far  as  is  known.  Published  juA 
ten  years  after  his  death,  and  probably  his 
laA  work,  this  book  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  man.  — C.  W.  Thomthwaite. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 


BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 

(For  other  bool^s  in  French,  see  "Head'Liners") 


•  Guide'hianuel  des  Bibliotheques  de  Rome. 
Rome.  In^itut  Neerlandais.  1932.  80 

lire. — A  useful  work,  the  value  of  which  is 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  fedt  that  the  index 
omits  many  names,  contains  no  cross-referen¬ 
ces,  and  is,  without  explanation,  partly  in 
French  and  partly  in  Italian.  In  using  it,  there¬ 
fore,  one  mu^  try  both  languages  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  know  the  French  and  Italian  equivalents 
for  the  names  of  inAitutions  supported  by 
other  countries.  E.g.,  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  appears  only  under  its  Italian  form, 
Accodernui  Americana  in  Roma;  the  I^lituto 
di  Antropologia  della  R.  Universitd  is  referred 
to  in  the  index  only  under  the  French  heading. 
Anthropologic  (Inftitut  d').  The  manual  in¬ 
cludes  some  information  on  every  library  of 
any  consequence  in  Rome;  and  for  the  larger 
librarie.-i,  such  as  the  Vatican,  a  large  number 
of  valuable  hi^orical,  bibliographical  and  other 
data. — J.  Periam  Danton.  Chicago. 

•  Hugo  P.  Thieme.  Bibliographic  dc  la  littc- 
rature  frariQaise  de  1800  a  1930.  Paris. 

Droz  1933. — This  huge  work  of  more  than 
2300  closely  printed  pages,  in  quarto,  repre¬ 


sents  the  life  work  of  a  di^inguished  literary 
scholar  and  bibliographer.  To  say  that  it  is  a 
monumental  achievement  and  that  Professor 
Thieme  has  performed  a  service  of  truly  ine^- 
imable  value  for  scholars  and  indents  the 
world  over,  is  in  no  wise  to  overaftimate  the 
importance  of  his  contribution  to  the  ^udy  of 
French  letters.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  consult  his  earlier  work,  Guide  biblio- 
graphique  (1907),  unambitious  as  it  now  seems 
to  us,  could  expe(5t  no  less  from  Professor  Thie- 
me.  In  reviewing  a  work  of  this  sort,  to  quibble 
over  names  omitted  and  references  negleded, 
would  indeed  be  beneath  contempt.  No 
human  being,  no  ten  human  beings,  could 
possibly  li^  every  French  writer  who  lived 
during  a  period  of  1 50  years,  or  uncover  every¬ 
thing  written  by  or  about  each  author.  The 
few  lacunae  we  noticed  seem  insignificant  in 
the  face  of  more  than  2300  names  li^ed,  each 
followed  by  a  chronological  table  of  books 
and  articles  published  by  and  about  the  author, 
every  item  carefully  and  fully  documented. 
For  the  articles  in  this  bibliography.  Professor 
Thieme  utilized  some  500  periodicals,  includ- 
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ing  our  own  mode  A  magazine  (unfortunately  •  Dr.  Vidtor  Pauchet.  Soyez  OptimiSte.  Pa' 
omitted  from  the  index).  Authors’  names  are  ris.  J.  Oliven.  1933.  10  francs. — A  little 

arranged  in  alphabetical  order:  vol.  i,  A  '  K;  practical  manual,  for  the  average  reader,  on 


vol.  2,  L  '  Z.  The  third  volume,  a  slender 
appendix  of  some  200  pages,  is  a  very  ingenious 
guide  to  books  and  articles  on  the  French 
language,  literary  hi^ory  and  criticism,  and 
civilization. — M.  H. 

•  Lucien  ifetienne.  Une  Decouverte  dans 

I’AIphubct.  Paris.  Editions  Alpha'Beta. 

1932. — In  spite  of  all  scholarly  research  into 
the  origins  of  the  alphabet,  the  reason  for  the 
particular  sequence  of  letters  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us  has  remained  a  my^ery.  M. 
Etienne,  in  this  brochure,  ingeniously  reasons 
that  the  letters  which  originally  represented 
ideas,  are  arranged  in  an  order  that  tells  a 
^ry.  The  letters  a  and  b,  for  inAance,  derive 
from  the  Egyptian  hieratics  for  ‘man’  and 
‘woman’  and  together  signify  ‘people’;  while 
gamma,  as  guessed  by  Lenormant,  derives 
from  the  Egyptian  symbol  for  ‘yoke.’  Thus  the 
fir^t  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  meant  ‘a 
people  under  the  yoke.’  Upon  this  slender 
basis,  M.  Etienne,  with  captivating  logic, 
proceeds  to  build  his  theory  that  the  alphabet, 
in  its  hi^oric  arrangement,  told  the  Aory  of 
the  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

The  scientific  importance  of  this  theory 
is  difficult  for  a  lay  reader,  such  as  this  re' 
viewer,  to  appraise,  for  only  the  mere  skeleton 
of  the  idea,  unsupported  by  documentary 
references  or  research  data,  is  presented,  but 
the  idea  is  certainly  ffiscinating  and  worthy 
of  serious  scholarly  teeing. — Elgin  Groseclose. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Georges  Lakhovsky.  La  Terre  et  ?{ous. 

Paris.  Fasquelle.  1933.  *5  francs. — The 

author  invites  us  to  believe  in  sorcery.  Five 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  argument  that 
physical  disorders  and  diseases  are  caused  by 
invisible  waves  emanating  from  the  earth. 
These  death'tays  are  generated  at  points  in 
the  earth  where  geological  friults  occur,  and 
certain  individuals  are  able  to  locate  them  by 
means  of  divining'tods.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
house  located  above  a  “friille”  quickly  develop 
ailments,  usually  cancer.  Logically  enough, 
then,  we  find  that  the  author  has  a  sure'firc 
cure.  The  concluding  chapter  exhorts  the 
public  not  to  believe  detractors — ie.,  the 
majority  of  doctors  and  scientiAs.  Further 
comment  should  be  unnecessary. — I.  W. 
Brocl{.  Emory  University. 


how  to  keep  fit,  in  bcxiy  and  soul,  through 
a  regular  practice  of  optimism.  Popularly  writ' 
ten  and  concise,  the  tone  is  very  persuasive, 
as  behcxjves  a  work  of  this  nature,  especially 
since  autosugge^ion  and  the  once  much  in 
vogue  methexi  of  Emile  Coue,  “a  practical 
genius,”  are  called  to  witness.  Advice  is  given 
as  to  health  habits  and  in  many  ways  the  views 
held  by  Dr.  Pauchet  coincide  with  the  so' 
called  ‘‘Battle  Creek  idea”  as  advocated  by  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  The  essay  is  built  on 
the  motto  “celui  qui  se  ‘laisse  vivre,’  sc  laisse 
mourir.”  This  bcwklet  should  occupy  a  dicin' 
guished  place  among  the  depression  antidotes, 
for  it  is  blessed  with  a  share  of  originality 
and  a  clear 'Cut  French  ^yle,  but  it  bebngs 
as  well  in  the  literature  on  the  degenerating 
effect  of  dyspepsia. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Felix  dc  Grand’Combc.  ModeStes  con' 
seils  d  un  conferertcier.  Paris.  Lcs  Presses 

universitaircs  de  France.  1933. — This  is  ^ill 
another  pedagogical  treatise  by  Professor  Fc' 
lix  Boillot  of  the  University  of  Bri^ol,  England, 
whose  writings  always  have  color  and  original' 
ity.  Assuming  that  the  lec^rer  will  be  talking 
in  French  the  b<x)k  discusses  minutely  each 
requirement  for  a  successful  delivery:  voice, 
form,  subject,  personality,  ge^ure,  the  au' 
dicncc,  use  of  iUuArative  material,  and  closes 
with  a  much  needed  chapter  on  a  subjed 
of  importance — how  to  preside  over  a  ledure. 
M.  Bbillot  is  witty,  although  there  are  times 
when  we  wish  he  would  forget  it  and  talk 
draight  from  the  shoulder.  — Urban  T.  Holmes. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Leon  Daudet.  Au  Temps  de  Judas. — De' 
pute  de  Paris.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15 

francs  each. — Leon  Daudet,  son  of  the  frimous 
Alphonse,  is  too  well  known  here  to  need 
much  discussion.  Pillar  of  the  Action  FrariQaise, 
chief  of  the  “camelots  du  roi”  and  ribald  ex' 
ponent  of  royalid  fascism  in  France,  be  is 
one  of  the  mod  prolific  and  capable  litterateurs 
on  the  continent.  These  two  new  editions, 
which  appeared  within  a  month  or  two  of 
each  other,  belong  in  the  category  of  memoirs, 
a  genre  well  suited  to  his  particubr  talents. 
Au  Temps  de  Judas  is  concerned  with  the 
Dreyfus  Decade,  and  consids  for  the  mod  part 
of  short  sketches  of  scores  of  prominent  per' 
sonalities  whom  Daudet  met  during  those 
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troubled  years.  Mo^  of  these,  men  like  the 
Reinach  brothers,  Zola,  Bernard  Lazare,  Wah 
deck'Rousseau,  Marcel  Schwob,  etc.,  were 
“traitors,"  that  is  to  say,  cither  Jews  or  their 
allies  who  tried  to  sell  out  “la  patrie”  to  the 
ancient  enemy,  the  “Boche." 

Depute  de  Paris  recounts  his  experiences  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  where  he 
sat  as  a  member  from  1919  to  1924.  Here  again, 
he  regales  us  with  some  pretty  heavy  refuse- 
slinging  and  hilarious  back-^ge  scenes.  Mo^ 
of  all,  we  get  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  the 
antics  of  Daudet  himself,  who  was  an  all  round 
nuisance  in  the  Chamber.  He  was  held  in  about 
as  much  e^eem  as  the  Hon.  Huey  P.  Long  is 
now  held  in  the  Senate,  Both  of  these  boeJes, 
for  all  their  absurd  politico-social  dodlrines 
and  total  lack  of  objectivity,  are  highly  divert¬ 
ing.  L^n  Daudet  writes  well.  He  is  clear, 
forceful,  even  graceful,  and  a  natural  ease 
characterizes  all  his  works.  In  certain  genres — 
particularly  the  obscene  and  the  pornographic 
— he  is  a  veritable  ma^cr.  However,  except 
when  he  becomes  downright  scatological,  he 
is  uncommonly  entertaining. — M.  H. 

•  L'adaptation  de  V enseignement  dans  les 

Colonies.  Paris.  Henri  Didier.  1932.  25 

francs. — In  connection  with  the  International 
Colonial  Exposition  held  in  Paris  in  1931,  a 
congress  was  called  for  the  ^udy  of  education 
in  the  colonies,  the  report  of  which  is  available 
in  the  present  volume.  Not  only  were  the 
French  colonies  represented  but  also  other 
colonial  possessions,  notably  those  of  England, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Holland  and  the  United 
States. 

In  reading  this  book  one  is  struck  especially 
by  the  faeft  that  a  sincere  effort  is  being  made 
by  these  nations  to  give  their  Colonial  indents 
a  type  of  education  carefully  adapted  to  their 
needs  and  to  the  conditions  of  Uieir  life. 

This  volume,  unique  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
is  of  particular  intere^  to  educators  every¬ 
where. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Bernard  Fay,  Roosevelt  et  son  Amerique. 

Paris.  Plon.  1933. — ^As  would  naturally 

be  inferred  from  the  possessive  adjective  in 
Professor  Fay’s  title,  his  book  is  not  a  biog¬ 
raphy  but  an  examination  of  our  economic 
debacle  and  the  plans  of  our  government  to 
bring  about  recovery.  He  has  ^udied  the 
situation  carefully  and  shrewdly,  and  although 
his  book  is  not  free  from  such  minor  errors 
as  any  foreigner  is  liable  to  (and  it  is  Grange 
at  what  unexpected  points  these  errors  have 
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a  way  of  popping  up),  his  judgment  of  our 
plight  is  in  its  essentials  quite  as  fair  and 
accurate  as  that  of  our  native  scholars  has 
been.  He  is  neither  a  eulogiA  nor  a  prosecutor. 

His  general  attitude,  it  is  true,  is  one  of 
benevolent  but  somewhat  skeptical  caution, 
although  he  is  now  and  then  surprisingly  kind, 
as  when  he  accepts  the  heroic  version  of 
Governor  Coolidge’s  handling  of  the  Boston 
police  ^rike.  He  ventures  no  prophecy  of  our 
ultimate  success  or  failure,  although  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  wise  opportuni^  Roosevelt  seems  j 
to  incline  him  toward  optimism.  Written  with  | 
charm  and  capacity,  seasoned  with  gentle  ^ 
humot,  judicious  paradox,  and  a  joumali^ic 
flair  for  the  malicious  piersonal  touch  (“M. 
Hoover  .  .  .dont  la  bouche  etait  trop  petite, 
le  ventre  trop  gros,  le  crane  trop  rond,  les 
mains  suantes  et  le  visage  boursoufle  de  zele 
.  .  .un  candidat  fort  bel  homme,  Nonnan 
Thomas  .  .  .  Mrs  Gann  .  .  une  brave  dame 

du  Kansas,  qui  avait  de  grands  pieds,  de  gran- 
des  pretentions,  de  mauvaises  manieres.  .  . 
(Raymond  Moley)  porte  un  honnete  et  va^ 
nez,  dans  une  va^e  face  ronde  aux  bonnes  joues 
arrondies”)  his  book  can  be  read  at  lea^  as 
profitably  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  on  the 
other. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jean  Galtier-Boissiere  et  Rene  Lefebre. 

Les  Marchands  de  canom  contre  la  nation. 
Paris.  “Crapouillot.”  October,  1933. 12  francs. 

— There  seems  to  be  one  trade  at  lea^  where 
competition  is  truly  a  boon  to  profits:  the 
armament  business.  Every  order  for  one  com¬ 
petitor  means  increased  orders  for  his  rivals, 
as  this  number  of  Crapouillot  very  conclusively 
demon^rates.  And  therein  lies  as  sordid  a 
^tory  of  human  depravity  as  any  that  this  vale 
of  tears  can  ofier:  that  of  a  plunderbund  of 
^eel  manufedturers,  munitions  makers  and 
dealers  in  related  materials  deliberately  engaged 
in  promoting  mass  murder  in  order  to  amass 
huge  wealth  for  themselves.  The  ramifications 
of  their  activities  are  almost  unbelievable  and 
Wretch  out  to  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world — for  the  league  of  Schneider,  Krupp, 
Vickers  et  al,  is  the  mo^  successful  and  pros' 
perous  of  the  international  fraternities.  Fadts 
and  figures,  well  buttressed  by  quotations, 
are  convincing,  and  Crapoullot  spares  none 
of  these  in  describing  how  the  “bloody  inter¬ 
national”  conducts  its  business  and  to  show 
how  the  intere^s  of  the  munitions  manufec- 
turers  coincided  before,  during  and  after  the 
war.  For  example,  one  of  the  latent  occasions 
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for  a  cordial  entente  was  the  Hitler  movement  tion  of  Die  franzosiche  Kultur  by  Curtius  and 
in  Germany.  The  Nazis,  it  seems,  were  not  Spengler’s  Preussentum  und  Sozialismus.  The 
only  hnanced  by  German  heavy  induAry,  but  volume  affords  thought'provoking  reading 
also  by  Vickers,  an  English  concern,  through  for  the  present  day,  and  will  doubtless  be 
a  Berlin  e^blishment  controlled  by  it,  and  valued  in  the  future  as  a  reference  work  for 


by  the  Czechoslovakian  Skoda,  a  branch  of  the 
French  Schneider'Creusot  group.  Vickers  and 
Schneider  are  perefedtly  willing  to  permit 
Hitler  to  rearm  Germany.  It  is  a  sure  stimulus 
to  further  armaments  by  France  and  England. 
Peace  and  profits  do  not  yet  seem  to  coincide 
in  ChriAendom.  .  . — M.  H. 

•  Johannes  Haessle.  Le  Travail.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Etienne  Borne  and 

Pierre  Lirm.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1933. 
10  francs. — This  book  contra^s  the  economic 
thoughts  of  the  great  church  theoreticians. 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Leo  XIII,  with 
the  prevailing  economic  philosophy  of  capital' 
ism.  To  give  the  reader  an  under^nding  of 
capitali^ic  philosophy,  attempts  are  made, 
not  always  successful  (e.g.,  pages  115,  116, 
where  it  is  claimed  that  capitalism  does  not 
recognize  limits  to  the  acquisition  and  enjoy* 
ment  of  goods),  to  interpret  Max  Weber  and 
Sombart.  A  reading  of  the  book  reemphasizes 
the  well  recognized  fiidt  that  churchmen 
reflect  the  life  of  their  time.  Aquinas  lived 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  him  the  feudal 
classes  of  noble  and  serf  were  both  natural 
and  necessary.  Leo  XIII,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognizes  the  naturalness  and  necessity  of 
employer  and  worker,  of  wages  and  profits, 
of  rights  to  property  and  of  rights  to  a  job. 

Catholicism,  with  its  long  and  wonderful 
hi^ry,  has  contributed  markedly  to  the 
development  of  capitalism.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  writer  will  soon  emphasize  this  con* 
tribution,  as  Max  Weber  has  so  well  done 
for  Prote^ntism  in  The  Protestant  Ethic. — 
Frederick  L.  Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Daniel  Halevy.  Courrier  d'Europe.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — As  a  supple* 

ment  to  his  Courrier  de  Paris  of  1932  Halevy 
publishes  this  valuable  colledlion  of  Audies 
based  on  his  travels  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 
With  charadteriitic  insight  and  sanity  he 
examines  the  troubled  conditions  of  the  day. 
Re'bom  Poland  with  its  mixed  population 
and  countless  problems,  dole'burdened  Eng* 
land,  Wales  and  its  trikes,  “republican”  Ger* 
many,  the  Geneva  conferences,  Italy  under 
Mussolini  come  under  his  keen  observation 
and  are  judged  with  fairness.  Two  especially 
illuminating  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  refuta* 


the  tumultuous,  discouraging  days  of  the  great 
depression.  — Geo.  B  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Major  von  Helders.  Comment  Paris  sera 
d^ruit  en  1936.  Traduit  par  A.  M.  Hellot. 
Paris,  ^itions  Albert.  1933. 12  francs.  — Vivid, 
thrilling,  and  breathless,  this  imaginative  h'ttle 
volume  with  imaginative  maps  describes  with 
terrible  realism  how  England  and  France  go 
to  war  in  1936  because  of  a  confli<ft  over 
Egypt.  A  British  air  squadron  of  190  giant 
planes,  each  with  nine  men  and  with  mo^ 
ingenious  and  carefully  prepared  equipment 
for  hellish  de^rueftion,  starts  for  France  as 
the  diplomatic  crisis  becomes  acute.  At  4.40 
A.M.  over  the  Channel  it  gets  a  cipher  mes* 
sage  by  radio  that  war  is  declared  and  con* 
sequently  continues  enroute  to  bombard 
Paris.  Within  three  hours  1000  incendiary 
bombs  and  ten  tons  of  poison  gas  set  the 
whole  city  in  flames  and  the  people  in  a  fearful 
panic,  the  toppling  over  of  the  Eiffel  Tower 
being  one  of  the  leaA  of  the  horrors.  Next  day 
in  retaliation  French  transport  planes  deposit 
some  300  picked  soldiers  in  a  surprise  landing 
on  the  south  coaA  of  England.  They  de^roy 
telephone  conneditwis  and  military  bases, 
and  occupy  ports  which  enable  the  French 
fleet  to  land  a  considerable  expeditionary 
force  before  the  English  navy  can  return  from 
a  cruise.  But  the  French  invaders  are  then 
annihilated  by  the  British  Giant  planes.  Paris 
is  again  bombed  and  other  French  cities 
de^royed.  And  the  French  are  forced  to 
accept  humiliating  terms  of  peace  on  the 
fourth  day  after  the  war  began. 

The  reviewer  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
technical  progress  in  military  aviation,  but 
the  French  translator  of  Major  von  Helders’ 
Luftl(rieg,  1936  assures  the  readers  wamingly 
that  the  feats  so  vividly  and  reali^ically 
described  are  quite  within  the  range  of  present 
scientific  possibih’ty;  and  that  though  the 
German  author  has  cleverly  made  France  the 
vieftim  of  her  recent  ally,  it  really  pictures 
what  might  easily  happen  to  France  from 
her  recent  enemy — unless  France  takes  due 
precaution  to  preserve  her  security  and  pre* 
vent  Germany  from  rearming. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 
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•  Geo.  London  ct  Charles  Pichon.  Le  Va' 

tican  et  le  Monde  Modeme.  Paris.  Edi' 
tions  des  Portiques.  1933. — The  title  of  this 
book  conjures  up  visions  of  a  monograph  ex' 
positor>’,  argumentative,  political,  coldly 
learned  and  dry.  A<5tually,  it  consi^s  of 
short  essays,  sketches,  anecdotes,  bits  of 
information,  sometimes  unusual,  grouped 
somehow  into  chapters,  but  always  treated 
in  an  intereJiting  manner.  The  book  does  not 
at  all  pretend  to  the  title  of  “epoch'making” 
^udy.  If,  during  the  course  of  the  literary 
ramble  through  the  Vatican,  the  reader  comes 
on  a  thought  which  looks  original — well,  that 
is  all  right  with  the  guides.  One  says  what  one 
thinks.  And  one  can  surely  express  an  opinion, 
esp^ecially  if  one  is  as  well  informed  as  the  two 
amiable  gentlemen  conduefting  the  tour. 

The  main  theme  of  the  book  might  be 
formulated  somewhat  as  follows;  The  Vatican, 
considered  as  a  building,  is  not  a  ca^le  of 
horrors  with  which  to  threaten  a  super^itious 
public;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  intere^ing 
old  pile  with  hi^ory  of  the  Church  it  repre' 
sents  mixed  in  its  very  mortar.  And  yet  it  is 
not  without  mystery.  Its  location  is  the  Hill 
of  Prophecy,  the  “mons  vaticanus.”  Nor  is  it 
merely  a  hi^orical  monument.  Like  the  Church 
itself  it  is 

.  .  .building  ilill . 

.  .  .therefore  never  built  at  all. 

And  therefore  built  forever." 

Considered  as  the  higher  governing  body 
in  the  Church,  the  Vatican  is  even  more 
interesting.  It  is  by  no  means  merely  a  relic 
of  medievalism,  hide^bound  by  its  traditions, 
but  as  efficient  and  modem  as  steel  filing'Cases 
and  the  library  system  of  the  American  Libra' 
ry  of  Congress  which  the  present  Supreme 
Pontiff  has  introduced  into  the  Vatican 
Library.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  beStorganized 
government  in  the  world.  Consisting  of  12 
Congregations,  3  Tribunals,  and  5  Offices 
or  Secretariates,  it  decides  all  matters  of 
major  importance  in  the  whole  Church.  It 
has  been  often  said  that  Rome  is  slow.  But 
considering  that  it  governs  more  than  300 
millions  of  people  in  religious  matters,  it  does 
80  with  remarkable  despatch. 

Thus  far  very  little  has  been  said  concern' 
ing  the  relations  of  the  Vatican  with  the 
modem  world;  and  indeed,  on  this  very 
point  the  book  does  not  fuffill  the  expectaticMis 
aroused  byi  ts  title.  Numerous  points  of  con' 


tadt  are  mentioned  about  which  a  great  deal 
could  have  been  said,  but,  except  in  a  few 
in^nces,  they  are  dismissed  with  hardly  more 
than  a  cursory  treatment.  Beyond  that,  how' 
ever,  the  book  is  clear  and  entirely  sympathetic 
towards  its  subjedl. — Claude  L.  Sons.  St. 
Gregory's  College,  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

•  Temotgnages  de  notre  temps,  ?io.  2.  Les 
Juifs. — Frederic  Drach.  Temoignages  de 

notre  temps,  7^o.  3 .  Images  secretes  allemandes 
de  la  guerre.  Paris.  Societe  Anonyme  des  Illus' 
tres  Frangais.  1933. 11  francs  each. — It  is  quite 
impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  graphic  material  contained  in  these 
albums.  Each  is  composed  of  a  choice  selection 
of  significant  and  for  the  mosSt  part  rare 
photographs,  reproduced  on  smooth  paper  and 
accompanied  by  a  lively  running  commentary. 
Les  Juifs,  undoubtedly  inspired  by  the  recent 
persecutions  in  Germany,  carries  additional 
brief  notes  on  various  aspects  of  modem 
Jewish  life  and  hisitory  by  a  number  of  prom' 
inent  Hebrews ;  Ein^ein,  Andre  Spire,  Ludwig 
Lewisohn,  Chaim  Weizmann,  etc.  Fortunately, 
the  printed  matter  takes  up  very  little  space, 
because  the  pidlures  are  far  more  intere^ing 
and  informative,  and  certainly  more  eloquent 
than  any  words  could  be.  There  are  scenes  of 
Jewish  life  in  almo^ft  every  land  where  Hebrews 
congregate,  portraits  of  Jews  prominent  in 
contemporary  affairs,  camera  Judies  of  folk' 
types,  and  not  of  the  leait  importance,  um 
expurgated  views  of  pogroms  and  lynchings 
in  Czari^  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany.  Jules 
Romains,  commenting  on  this  gallery  of 
atrocities,  writes;  “It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to 
examine  such  documents,  even  to  force  our' 
selves  to  do  it  when  an  only  too  natural  reac' 
tion  would  cause  us  to  turn  away  from  these 
horrors.  .  .  We  muff  }{now  that  pogroms  exist." 

M.  Romains’  advice  is  applicable  on  even 
a  larger  scale  to  the  documents  exposed  in 
Album  No.  3 — we  muff  l^ow  that  war  is 
filthy.  These  200  war  pictures  censored  by  the 
Germans  (and  they  do  not  differ  in  tone  from 
the  pictures  suppressed  by  the  French)  will 
convince  anybody  that  modem  warfare  is  not 
only  horrible  beyond  description  but  that  it 
can  be  carried  on  only  by  upsetting  the 
principal  virtues  on  which  we  base  our  con' 
dueft  in  times  of  peace,  only  by  exterminating 
every  veftige  of  common  decency. — M.  H. 

•  Jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  ^uand  Israel 
neSt  plus  roi.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  12  francs. 

— A  pair  of  globe-trotting,  impressionistic 
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observers  of  Jewish  problems  tell  us  about 
Israel  in  Germany,  1933.  They  throw  in 
a  generous  amount  of  related  information 
about  Hitler  and  the  Third  Reich.  The  title 
goes  back  to  a  previous  work  from  the  same 
pens,  ^uand  Israel  eil  roi,  which  deals  with 
the  mess  Bela  Kun  and  his  Jewish  confederates 
made  of  things  in  Hungary.  But  it  mu^  be 
remembered  that  Hungary  has  an  unusually 
large  percentage  of  Jewish  intelledluals — 
and  that  the  Jews  are  not  a  race.  For  the 
mo^  part,  however,  the  book  is  written  in  a 
spirit  of  fair-mindedness,  which  is  character- 
i^ic  of  many  French  works  dealing  with  the 
contemporap/  German  phenomena.  The  author 
is  fair  towards  Germans  and  Jews  alike  and 
shows  that  the  Nazis  do  not  have  a  “comer” 
on  cruelty  and  intolerance,  recalling  in  this 
connecltion  the  excesses  of  the  French  and  the 
Russian  Revolutions. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Mario  Turiello.  Ab  Imo  Pedore.  Paris. 

“Au  Livre  Precieux.”  1933.  12  francs. — 
“En  depit  de  certaines  apparences,  ceci  e^ 
moins  un  ouvrage  dida<^lique  qu’un  sombre 
poeme  en  prose  ou  se  peint  une  ame  fiere  et 
tourmentce.”  Such  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Ro¬ 
bert  Gaschet,  former  editor  of  the  Figaro, 
of  the  manuscript  of  this  work.  But  the 
author,  who  is  a  resident  of  Naples  and 
was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  French 
literature  in  Italian  in^itutions  of  learning, 
author  of  several  novels  in  French  and  a 
precise  technician  as  well  as  a  thinker,  was 
not  content  to  have  the  moral  element  sub¬ 
merged,  and  he  states  in  the  preface  that 
he  deliberately  revised  the  work  in  order  to 
emphasize  that  phase.  This  thin  volume  con- 
si^s  of  a  series  of  loosely  connetjled,  carefully 
polished  meditations  on  the  futility  and  vanity 
of  what  the  foolish  multitude  call  progress. 
Prof.  Turiello  does  not  even  consent  to  find 
an  escape  mechanism  in  the  realm  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  thus  is  a  more  radical  pessimiA  even 
than  Schopenhauer;  but  in  contract  to  his 
earlier  works,  he  does  appear  in  this  one  to  be 
searching  for  a  way  out,  and  that  way  is  the 
moral  or  religious,  in  a  decidedly  my^ical 
and  anti-materiali^ic  sense.  The  apparent 
preponderance  of  chance,  the  flourishing  of  the 
giddy  braggarts  and  the  undeserved  obscurity 
of  the  finer  spirits;  the  cmel  anti-hiAorism  of 
modern  youth;  the  barbarity  of  the  arts,  and 
the  dearth  of  solid  originality  are  all  lamented 
in  a  tone  that  refledls  personal  misfortunes 
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and  is  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  book  of 
Job. — George  C.  Reeves.  Butler  University. 

•  J.  Varlet.  Paul  Lajargue — Theoricien  du 
Marxisme.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Inter¬ 
nationales.  1933.  12  francs. — Lafargue  (1841- 
1911)  was  in  his  day  an  out^nding  leader  in 
the  labor  movement  of  We^em  Europe.  He 
was  well  known  as  a  pamphleteer.  J.  Varlet 
claims  that  Laforgue  made  considerable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  political  and  social  theories 
of  his  father-in-law,  Karl  Marx.  The  book  con- 
si^s  of  extraefts  from  speeches  and  writings 
of  Lafargue  annotated  by  Varltt.  The  prefoce 
contains  a  biography  of  Laforgue.  To  help  the 
reader  whose  erudition  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  Lafargue  the  book  contains  a  glossary 
of  terms  and  names  occurring  in  the  text. — 
?{athan  Altshiller  Court.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  General  Camon.  CondS  et  Turenne.  Paris. 
Berger-Levrault  1933. 15  francs. — Asuc- 

cindl  account  of  the  military  careers  of  two 
great  captains  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Conde,  who  excelled  in  tactics,  which  con- 
si^ed  as  at  Rocrei  in  attacking  the  enemy  in 
the  rear  after  a  frontal  assault,  rose  above  his 
century  in  warfare  and  is  considered  by  the 
author  as  greater  than  Turenne.  Turenne,  as 
was  the  cuAom  at  that  time,  avoided  battles, 
relying  on  maneuvering  and  laying  waAe 
the  enemy’s  country  to  compel  submission. 
This  method  was  much  less  successful  than 
Conde's,  for  although  it  did  bring  frequent 
treaties,  they  were  not  respected.  The  good 
points  of  the  campaigns  are  commended,  the 
errors  noted,  and  Napoleon’s  criticisms  given. 
Though  in  a  monotous  ^yle,  the  book  is 
clearly  written,  with  a  fine  economy  of  detail 
admitting  only  necessary  deviations  from  the 
subjec^l.  There  are  a  number  of  maps. — Mar- 
torie  Duncan  J^ice.  Amher^,  Massachusetts. 

•  Gu^ve  Dupont-Ferrier.  Les  Origines  et 
le  Premier  Siecle  de  la  Chambre  ou  Cour 

des  Aides  de  Paris.  (Nouvelles  Etudes  sur  les 
In^itutions  Financieres  de  la  France  a  la  Fin 
du  Moyen  Age).  Paris.  E.  De  Boccard  1933. 
— The  kings  of  France,  even  in  the  age  of 
absolutism,  rarely  a(Aed  arbitrarily.  They  con¬ 
sulted  their  entourage  on  practically  every 
matter  affecting  the  royal  prerogative.  From 
the  practice  of  delegating  certain  groups  of 
counsellors  to  deal  with  particular  phases  of 
State  functions  arose  the  ‘courts’,  ‘chambers,’ 
and  ‘councils’  from  which  mo^  of  the  modem 
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political  in^itutions  of  France,  including  the 
Parliament  itself,  derive  their  origin. 

Among  the  royal  inAitutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  none  assumed  more  importance  m  the 
hnancial  organization  of  the  State  than  the 
Cour  des  Aides,  which  was  originally  in^ituted 
as  a  sub-council  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes. 
InAituted  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (the  exact  date  is  uncertain)  the  Cour 
des  Aides  originally  consiAed  of  representatives 
at  court  of  the  three  e^tes  (the  Clergy,  the 
Nobih’ty,  and  the  bourgeois)  who  were 
delegated  to  examine  into  the  immediate  and 
temporary  que^ion  of  providing  resources 
outside  the  regular  tax  receipts  for  the 
prosecution  of  war.  It  sewn  became  a  fixed 
department  of  government,  and  with  the 
spread  and  fixation  of  special  taxes,  it  came 
to  be  the  principal  authority  dealing  with 
the  State  budget.  Its  powers  were  both  ad' 
mini^rative  and  judicial.  Its  admini^rative 
authority  extended  to  legislating  in  fiscal 
matters,  but  its  powers  were  eventually 
hampered  by  reason  of  the  feeft  that  the 
a<^tual  collection  of  taxes  never  re^ed  in  its 
hands.  In  its  judicial  functions,  however,  it 
became  highly  important,  in  that  it  exercised 
jurisdiction  (the  limits  of  which  were  never 
fixed  but  constantly  shifted)  over  all  claims 
arising  from  fiscal  disputes.  Its  authority  found 
its  greatest  extension  in  the  power  it  had 
to  pass  on  claims  for  tax  exemption  made  by 
the  nobility  and  clergy. 

M.  Dupont'Ferrier  has  given  us  a  piece  of 
closely  annotated  and  scholarly  research  into 
the  first  centuries  of  an  important  financial 
institution  of  France,  which  existed  with 
varying  degrees  of  power,  down  to  1789.  It 
is  primarily  a  book  for  the  Student,  for  the 
au^or  follows  a  line  too  closely  and  does  not 
give  a  pic^ture  of  sufficient  breadth  to  enable 
die  general  reader  to  correlate  the  discussion 
with  the  history  of  the  period. — Elgin  Grose' 
close. 

•  Lucienne  Ercole.  Vie  et  Mort  des  Cami' 
sards.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933.  20  francs. — 
The  Camisards  were  the  Prote^nt  peasants 
in  the  Cevennes  who  met  persecution  with 
rebelh'on  when  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  edieft 
of  Nantes.  Those  who  think  of  Southern 
France  as  all  smiles  and  shallowness  know 
neither  the  harsh  features  of  the  mountain 
regions  nor  the  Stem  ruggedness  of  the 
mountain  folk.  The  Camisards  remind  us  of 
the  Scotch  Covenanters  rather  than  of  Tarta' 


rin  or  Numa  RoumeStan.  It  was  necessary  to 
send  Villars  againSt  them,  as  it  was  bter 
necessary  to  send  Hoche  against  the  Vendeens 
and  Petain  againSt  the  Riff.  Villars,  like  Hoche, 
showed  himself  humane,  and  succeeded  less 
through  his  Strategy  than  through  his  con' 
ciliatory  spirit.  The  Camisards,  a  primitive, 
uncultured  population,  were  undoubtedly 
fanatics  and  visionaries;  in  spite  of  their  faith 
and  heroism,  they  were  held  in  suspicion 
and  even  in  contempt  by  the  safe  and  sane 
Huguenot  refugees  in  Holland  and  England. 
The  career  of  one  of  their  leaders.  Cavalier, 
would  make  a  fine  historical  romance.  This 
book  is  brief,  and  55  out  of  its  214  pages  arc 
devoted  to  a  general  introdueftion  which  might 
have  been  spared.  Polemical  in  tone:  but  the 
author  does  not  idealize  her  heroes.  Short 
chapters,  a  little  jerky,  with  something  of 
Michelet’s  feverishness:  certainly  not  indif' 
ferent.  Lucienne  Ercole  has  gifts. — Albert  Cue' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  GaiSton  Gaillard.  La  Fin  d'un  Temps. 

(Au  Seuil  d’un  Nouvel  Age).  2  vols.  Pa' 
ris.  fclitions  Albert.  1933. — This  enormous 
work  (exactly  a  thousand  o<ftavo  pages,  closely 
printed)  leaves  us  nonplussed.  The  author 
is  totally  unknown  to  us,  although  his  activities 
have  ranged  from  Recherches  sur  le  Temps  que 
la  Precipitation  met  a  apparaitre  dans  les  solw 
tions  d'hyposulfite  de  soude  to  novels  with 
naughty  Folies'Bergerc  titles  like  La  Fille  ?{ue. 
Three  fourths  of  the  work  might  be  called: 
a  Review  of  Contemporary  Ecclesia^ical 
Problems:  seCts,  movements  within  the 
Churches,  conflicts  between  the  Churches, 
relations  between  the  Churches  and  politics 
(national  or  international),  attempts  at  reu' 
nion  or  rcccnciliation.  An  impressive  survey, 
clearly  presented;  so  far  as  I  could  test  it,  ftirly 
accurate  and  reasonably  non'partisan. 

The  laA  chapters  are  a  pretentious  Philos' 
ophy  of  contemporary  hi^rv,  of  that  Cham' 
berlain'Spengler  type  which  the  Germans  find 
more  acceptable  than  the  French.  The  author 
deters  and  despises  Anglo'Saxon  Prote^nt' 
ism;  he  does  not  like  Catholicism;  he  abomina* 
tes  Russian  atheism.  He  urges  the  Ea^  to 
retain  its  immemorial  faiths  and  cu^oms  (a 
familiar  po^'war  attitude);  and  seems  to  like 
Islam  beA  of  all,  as  more  definitely  anti' 
sociali^ic  than  Chrbtianity.  Perhaps  that’s 
why  our  business  men  like  to  parade  the 
Greets  in  Mohammedan  garb.  If  the  socio' 
philosophical  chapters  were  left  out,  and  if 
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the  informational  chapters  were  supported 
by  adequate  references  and  a  working  bibliog' 
raphy,  this  might  be  a  very  useful  piece  of 
work.  As  it  is,  with  its  grandiose  titles  and  its 
nebulous  philosophy,  it  is  bewildering. — Al' 
bert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Andre  Lebey.  J^ecessite  de  I'HiSloire.  Pa' 
ris.  Firmin'Didot.  1933.  10  francs. — A 

subjedt  of  commanding  idtere^;  a  defense  of 
hi^ry  again^  Paul  Valery  (cf.  Henry  Ford’s 
ftimous  didlum :  “Hiitory  is  the  bunk.”  Ford. . . 
Valery.  .  .  Grange  bedfellows!)  Lebey  is  an 
intere^ing  man,  poet,  essayi^,  noveliA,  his' 
torian:  we  particularly  appreciate  his  Louis' 
?{af)oleon  et  la  R^lution  de  1848;  but  this  is 
not  his  happieA  effort.  It  purports  to  be  a 
single  ledlure  (of  146  pages;  we  don’t  breed 
that  kind  of  ledlure  public  in  America),  is 
rather  loose  in  Arudture,  heavy  in  Ayle  and 
conventional  in  treatment.  All  these  faults 
might  be  attenuated  for  the  adtual  hearers, 
if  the  ledturer  is  a  good  elocutioni^.  Although 
Lebey  professes  to  be  a  friend  of  Jaur^,  and 
advocates  reconciliation  with  Germany,  his 
outlook  might  seem  rather  readtionary  on  this 
side.  On  the  whole,  a  very  minor  contribution 
to  a  great  controversy. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  G.  Lenotre.  "La  Petite  Hiftoire."  Paris  et 
ses  Fantomes.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15 

francs. — There  is  no  ^reet,  perhaps  no  house, 
in  old  Paris,  without  its  “phantoms.”  By 
phantoms,  Lenotre  means,  not  gho^,  but 
shadows,  faint  memories.  This  book  might  be 
entitled,  like  those  of  a  very  successful  series: 
“Old  Houses,  Old  Papers.  .  .”  It  is  composed 
in  ^ridl  accordance  with  Lenotre’s  well' 
known  recipe:  a  series  of  minute  fedts  pertain' 
ing  to  “minor  hi^ory”:  incidents,  anecdotes, 
forgotten  personalities.  These  fadts  are  pres' 
cnted  without  excessive  display  of  erudition 
and  without  any  attempt  at  brilliant  piAures' 
queness.  The  present  volume  comes  up  to 
^ndard  specifications.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  dozens,  nay  hundreds,  of  the 
same  kind  should  not  be  turned  out  by  Leno' 
tre  and  his  successors.  It  affords  easy,  pleas' 
ant  reading:  but,  too  miscellaneous  in  char' 
adtcr,  it  docs  not  rank  with  those  works  of 
Lenotre  which  offer  a  definite  unity  of  in' 
tere^t,  like  his  excellent  ?iapoleon. — Albert 
Guhard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Julien  Luchaire.  Les  Societes  Italiennes  du 
Xllle  au  XVe  siecle.  Paris.  Armand 
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Cohn.  1933.  10.50  francs. — ^Thc  author  has 
presented  in  this  book  a  clear  perspedtive  of 
Italian  communal  life  in  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  centuries.  Although  he  dees  not  give 
documentary  evidence  and  quotations  from 
the  sources,  Luchaire  has  marred  his  subjedt 
thoroughly  and  he  has  seen  the  true  nature 
of  the  Aruggle  which  was  waged  in  Italian 
cities  during  that  memorable  period.  Although 
the  names  of  Guclphs  and  Ghibellines  echoed 
in  that  druggie,  the  author  shows  that  the 
battle  was  between  an  ari^ocratic  concept  of 
life  represented  by  the  nobility,  both  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline,  and  the  people  arrayed  in  tfre 
Guilds.  This  druggie  is  followed  from  the 
time  of  the  early  formation  of  the  Guild  sy^em 
to  the  time  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  who 
saw  their  downfall. 

In  its  unpretentious  but  none  the  less  soUd 
scholarship  the  book  is  a  valuable  contribu' 
tion  to  the  hi^ory  of  Italian  life  during  the 
la^  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Today, 
when  the  hi^ory  of  culture  is  not  determined 
by  sonnets  and  canzoni  but  by  a  comprc' 
hensivc  vision  of  the  various  life  forces  of  a 
people,  this  book  helps  us  to  under^nd  the 
greatness  of  Italian  life  in  the  feverish  days 
of  Dante.  If  the  true  meaning  of  the  Renais' 
sance  is  the  rebirth  of  new  forms  of  life  and  not 
a  copy  and  reca^ing  of  classical  art  forms,  this 
book  shows  two  of  the  mo^  potent  expressions 
of  the  life  of  the  Italian  people  in  those  centu' 
ries:  the  creation  of  the  Guilds  and  the  ap' 
pearance  of  the  citizen  who  refuses  to  be  a 
subject  to  his  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the 
freedom  of  his  city.  We  envisage  here  the  dawn 
of  modem  democracy  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  despots  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
flame  of  which  was  rekindled  by  the  French 
Revolution. — Domenico  Vittorini.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Paul  Milioukov,  Ch.  Seignobos  et  L. 

Eisenmann.  HiStoire  de  Russie.  Tome  II 
(i715'i855):  Tome  III  (i855'i93a).  Paris. 
Leroux.  60  and  80  francs.  — These  two  volumes 
continue  the  ^tory  ^rted  in  the  fir^  {Books 
Abroad,  April  1933,  p.  159)  and  are  written 
in  the  same  spirit  of  enlightened  liberalism. 
The  third  volume  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  fir^ 
two  put  together,  which  may  be  taken  to  be 
indicative  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  entire 
work,  namely  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
authors  to  make  it  clear  to  the  readers,  and 
perhaps  to  themselves  as  well,  how  and  why 
it  happened  that  communism  implanted  itself 
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in  Russia.  While  they  can  hardly  be  expeefted 
to  have  5aid  the  la^  word  in  this  weighty 
matter,  they  have  made  accessible  a  wealth 
of  information  and  represent  a  point  of  view 
to  be  counted  with. 

The  third  volume  contains  an  elaborate 
index  of  names  for  all  three  volumes. — 
T^lathan  Altshiller  Court.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Gonzague  True.  Louis  XIV  et  Mile  de  la 
Vallicre.  Paris  ^itions  du  Siecle.  1933. 

15  francs. — In  view  of  what  we  know  of  the 
c^ratfler  of  Louis  XIV,  this  book  is  what  it 
should  be:  a  portrait  of  Louise  de  la  Valliere. 
It  is  sympathetic  and  admirably  composed.  M. 
True's  psychological  insight  has  supplied  a 
very  impressive  characterization  of  a  woman 
who  was  only  a  minor  6gure  of  back-^irs 
hi^ory,  but  who  also  happened  to  be  a  woman 
of  almost  the  6ra  order.  Mile  de  la  Valliere 
was  a  “great  lover,”  and  she  became  a  minor 
Saint,  but  she  would  have  been  a  greater 
Queen  or  Empress  than  many  of  the  greataft.  — 
P.  C.  S. 

•  Marie  Bonaparte  Edgar  Poe.  Paris.  De- 
noel  et  Steele.  1933. — A  work  of 

922  pages,  with  27  pages  of  illu^rations.  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud,  in  a  foreword,  says  “My  friend 
and  student,  Marie  Bonaparte,  has  in  this  bcxik 
thrown  the  light  of  psychoanalysis  upon  the 
life  and  work  of  a  great  writer  of  pathological 
tendencies.”  There  are  two  volumes.  The 
fir^  deals  with  Poe's  life  and  poems  chronolo¬ 
gically;  the  second  Judies  the  tales  in  groups 
arranged  to  suit  the  author's  purpose.  Poe 
is  interpreted  exclusively  from  the  psycho¬ 
analytical  angle.  For  example,  it  is  indicated 
that  the  tale  Loss  of  Breath  symbolizes  Poe's 
confession  of  s^ual  impotence.  Berenice  and 
Ligeia  show  the  mother-comiJex.  The  Blacl^ 
Cat  belongs  with  the  group  “the  mother 
assassinated,”  motivated  by  a  memory  of  the 
cruelty  of  John  Allan,  Poe's  fo^er-fether. 
Baudelaire,  who  called  Poe  his  brother,  was 
a  necrophile-sadico,  whereas  Poe  was  only 
necrophile.  If  Hervey  Alien,  in  Israfel,  has 
raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies,  Marie  Bo;iaparte 
has  brdught  an  angel  down.  There  ^ill  re¬ 
mains  the  task  of  inve^igating  Poe's  imagina¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  his  reading,  as  John  Living- 
ton  Lowes  inve^igated  the  imagination  of 
Coleridge. 

Marie  Bonaparte  recognizes  the  genius  of 
Poe  and  pities  him.  The  “catharsis”  passage 
frcMn  Ari^otle  is  invoked,  for  Edgar  Allan 


Poe  to  awaken  pity  and  terror.  American 
readers  will  be  in^rucfled  by  the  novelty  of 
this  European  ^udy.  We  hear  the  ^till  sad 
music  of  humanity  more  clearly.  We  are  sad¬ 
dened  and  cha^ened.  The  effort  to  under^nd 
has  been  worth  the  price. — S.  R.  Hadsell. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rene  Dumesnil.  Guilave  Flaubert.  L'hom- 
me  et  I'oeuvre.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer. 
1933-  30  francs. — There  are  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  countless  Judies  of  Flaubert  and  of  his 
works;  some  of  them  are  biased,  some  are  fair, 
many  are  inadequate,  having  been  published 
before  the  letters  and  travel  notes  of  Flaubert 
were  known,  making  clear  many  obscure  points 
in  the  psychology  of  the  man. 

Rene  Dumesnil  himself  published  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  in  1905,  a  volume  Flaubert, 
son  heredite,  son  milieu,  sa  methode,  which 
he  is  the  fir^  to  acknowledge  as  inadequate  and 
inconclusive.  For,  besides  the  documents  which 
have  since  come  to  light,  thirty  years  of  ma¬ 
turing  mentality  during  which  he  has  at  all 
times  ^udied  the  works  of  Flaubert  (inciden¬ 
tally  publishing  seven  books  and  articles  con¬ 
cerning  the  author  of  Madame  Bovary)  have 
caused  him  to  alter  his  opinions  considerably, 
so  that  some  of  the  ^tements  of  his  youth 
appear  to  him  raw  and  lacking  in  under^nd- 
ing.  The  present  volume  (489  page«  of  text)  is  a 
monumental  treatise  which  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  students  of  Flaubert  and  his  epoch, 
by  all  students  of  literature.  For  it  is  as  com¬ 
plete  and  authoritative  as  it  is  unbiased,  and 
it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  few  peers  in 
intelledlual  integrity  and  in  enlightened  un- 
der^nding. 

The  book  covers  the  heredity  of  Flaubert 
as  well  as  his  formative  background,  his 
physical  and  mental  health  and  other  factors 
that  entered  his  life.  The  ^udy  of  his  works 
is  made  clear  and  living  by  quotations  from 
the  voluminous  correspondence  in  which  the 
writer  disclosed  his  mood,  his  method,  his 
aims.  Thus  the  reader  gains  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  achievement  and  of  intimate  com¬ 
panionship  with  an  author  who  has  been  too 
often  misunder^ood. 

The  paradoxical  Norman  would  have  been 
well  pleased  with  this  subtle  analysis  of  his 
work. 

The  ^yle  of  Rene  Dumesnil  is  already  well 
known  for  its  fluid  lucidity.— Jeanne  d'Ucel 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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•  L.  Dumont' Wilden.  Le  Prince  Errant: 
Charles' Edouard,  le  dernier  des  Stuarts. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1934.  20  francs. — There 
is  no  more  Romantic  6gure  than  that  of 
“Bonnie  Prince  Charlie”:  to  the  echoes  of  his 
great  adventure,  we  owe  much  of  Walter 
Scott;  and  Scott,  in  his  turn,  ca^  an  im- 
perishable  glamor  over  the  laA  Jacobites. 
Charles'^ouard  was  hardly  worthy  of  such 
pre^ige.  After  Culloden,  he  disintegrated. 
He  turned  into  a  fat,  sodden  and  surly  per- 
sonage;  and  he  gave  his  young  wife  ample 
provocation  for  running  away.  Her  long  and 
illu^rious  liaison  with  the  poet  Alfieri  was 
one  of  the  great  love  ^ries  of  early  Roman- 
ticism,  and  every  one  who  had  a  name  in 
European  letters  wanted  to  meet  the  “Coun¬ 
tess  of  Albany,”  as  the  la^  legitimate  Queen 
of  England  was  called.  They  found  a  plump 
and  commonplace  old  lady,  who,  in  her  ad¬ 
vancing  years,  had  given  a  very  bourgeois  suc¬ 
cessor  to  English  King  and  Italian  poet.  A 
melancholy  tale  from  beginning  to  end,  told 
with  simplicity  and  charm;  a  good  model  of 
hiaorical  narrative  for  a  large  and  cultured 
public;  that  elegant  and  scholarly  French 
“vulgarisation”  which  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  vulgar. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Joseph  Durieux.  Pres  de  la  Reine  Marie' 
Antoinette.  Paris.  Editions  de  France. 

1933. — Another  vindication  oT  the  martyred 
queen.  The  author  has  collected  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  documents,  including  letters  of  Fersen 
and  other  friends  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
Royal  family,  together  with  the  accounts  of 
officials  who  took  part  in  the  trial  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  The  book  is  highly 
condensed  and  contains  as  much  information 
as  ftudents  of  history  will  need  to  have  of  a 
royal  life  that  is  memorable  only  because  of 
its  tragic  end. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Victor  Giraud.  La  Vie  Tragique  de  La' 
mennais.  Paris.  Alcan.  1933. 15  francs. — 

The  whole  religious  hi^ory  of  nineteenth 
century  France  could  be  written  in  Breton 
names:  Chateaubriand,  Lamennais,  Renan; 
and  the  greater  of  these  is  Lamennais.  Ultra- 
montanism.  Liberal  Catholicism,  Democratic, 
humanitarian  Chri^ianity;  he  gave  the  mo^t 
trenchant  and  the  mo^t  impassioned  expres¬ 
sion  of  those  three  spirits.  The  temperament 
of  a  prophet;  a  tragic,  fruArated  life. 

Giraud  had  planned  a  work  on  the  immense 
scale  of  Sainte-Beuve's  Port-Royal,  with  La- 
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mennais  as  its  center.  Compelled  to  abandon 
this  ambitious  projecit,  he  gives  us  a  brief,  in¬ 
tensely  intere^ing  biography.  Victor  Giraud 
is  the  reverse  of  a  Romantic  Humanitarian; 
but  he  recognizes  freely,  generously,  the  con¬ 
suming  sincerity,  the  apo^olic  power  of  the 
great  apologia  who  turned  heresiarch — a 
modem  Tertullian.— Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Pierre  Humbert.  Un  Amateur,  Peiresc 
(1580-1637).  Paris.  Desclce  de  Brouwer. 

1933. — The  author,  using  as  source  material 
la  Vie  de  Peiresc,  by  Gassendi,  and  unpub¬ 
lished  correspondence  and  manuscripts  of 
the  old  scholar,  has  written  an  intensely  in- 
tere^ing  account  of  the  multiple  activities  of 
one  of  the  great  minds  at  the  end  of  the 
Renaissance.  Peiresc  was  a  hi^orian,  numis¬ 
matic,  archeologiC,  botanic.  He  Cudied  law 
and  medicine,  discovered  new  Cars,  corrected 
the  errors  of  former  geographers  in  the 
measurements  of  the  Mediterranean.  Peiresc 
was  too  active  to  have  time  for  much  writing, 
but  he  collected  piles  of  precious  dcxruments 
which  are  Cill  intact.  He  left,  as  well,  an 
abundant  correspondence  with  the  great  minds 
of  the  age,  Gassendi,  Galileo,  Grotius,  Rubens, 
Chapelain,  Balzac,  Malherbe.  The  reader 
receives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  intellectxial 
effervescence  which  characterizes  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  his  inter- 
eC  is  suCained  to  the  end  of  the  bcx)k  because 
of  the  admirable  Cyle  of  the  author. — Leon  P. 
Irvin,  Miami  University. 

•  Roger  Boutet  de  Monvel.  Cervantes  et 
les  enchanteurs.  Pari.s.  Plon.  1933.  12 

francs. — M.  de  Monvel  belongs  to  the 
breathless  school  of  biographers,  a  school 
which  grew  up  in  France  a  decade  or  so  ago 
and  which  has  been  flourishing  there  ever 
since,  but  which  has  never  caught  on  to  any 
great  extent  with  the  stodgier  Anglo-Saxon, 
who,  especially  if  he  be  an  American  bewk- 
club  subscriber,  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  getting 
his  money’s  worth  in  the  form  of  a  hefty  tome, 
and  who  would  be  more  than  a  little  shocked 
by  the  Gallic  flippancy  and  speed  in  dealing 
with  an  intellec^hially  respectable  subject.  Why 
bother  to  read  a  book  like  that  at  all,  unless  it 
is  more  or  less  unreadable  and  lcx>ks  well  on 
the  drawing-rcom  table;  As  for  M.  de  Mon- 
vel,  he  represents  the  light-touch  — one  might 
say,  the  touch-and-go — school  at  its  beA. 
One  senses  a  solid  erudition  back  of  his  airi¬ 
ness,  and  his  gu^o  and  his  command  of  the 
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good  old  sixteenth'ccntury  vein  of  French  are 
admirable.  He  is  off  at  a  terrific  pace  from  the 
fir^  page  and  never  slackens  to  the  la^  para' 
graph;  but  he  contrives  all  the  same  to  make 
that  luckless  adventurer,  Miguel  de  Cervantes, 
whose  life  was  very  nearly  as  fanta^ic  as  that 
of  his  hero,  come  alive  for  us  in  the  mo^ 
charming  fashion.  The  book  may  well  find 
a  place  with  the  same  author’s  Byron,  his 
Sufffen,  his  Brummell  and  his  St.  Francis. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Paul  Reboux.  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
reine  et .  .  .  .martyre.  Paris.  FlammaricKi. 
1933.  11  francs. — If  ever  a  book  was  a  sermon 
on  the  vanity  of  wordly  things,  it  is  this 
volume  by  a  writer  who  is  one  of  the  greater 
living  authorities  on  the  eighteenth  century  at 
the  Court  of  France. 

La  Pompadour  was  unfortunate;  before  her 
the  king's  frvorite  had  been  more  or  less  taken 
for  granted,  but  the  unpopularity  of  Louis  XV, 
the  gathering  indignation  and  wrath  of  the 
nation  again^  monarchy  with  all  its  abuses, 
engulfed  her  in  a  wave  of  opprobrium  from 
which  her  name  has  never  completely  emerged, 
80  that  she  has  become,  only  in  a  lesser  degree 
than  the  abjed  Du  Barry,  the  symbol  of  blacked 
depravity. 

M.  Reboux  knows  better,  and  recounting 
her  dory,  he  shows  her  as  a  very  brilliant,  very 
clever,  very  ambitious  but  kind  and  generous 
woman.  He  tells  of  her  youth,  her  sketchy 
education  in  a  purely  amoral  environment, 
her  sudden  blooming  and  her  rapid  climb 
to  a  throne  of  sorts,  a  very  precarious  seat, 
the  condant  target  of  jealousy  and  intrigue, 
where  she  maintained  herself  in  lonely  and 
uncomfortable  grandeur  only  by  her  supple 
and  resourceful  mind.  How  she  managed  to 
keep  her  power  when  youth  and  health  had 
fled  is  a  none  too  edifying  dory,  the  sordid' 
ness  of  which  is  only  redeemed  by  the  suffer' 
ings  she  endured. 

M.  Reboux’s  dyle  is  mod  delightful,  viva' 
cious,  sparkling,  poised  and  graceful;  his  light 
touch  allows  him  to  handle  with  ease  and 
tadt  the  mod  scabrous  incidents. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Maurice  Roya.  Le  Plus  Grand  Amour  de 
George  Sand.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933.  20 
francs. — This  valuable  work  has  as  its  central 
theme  the  great  love  of  the  novelid  for  her 
son,  Maurice  Sand.  Her  life,  works,  and  amours 
are  briefly  sketched.  The  influence  of  Maurice 
Sand:  artid,  scientid,  frequenter  of  nobility. 
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producer  of  marionette  performances,  on  his 
mother's  work  is  dressed,  throwing  new  light 
on  her  charadter  and  her  intered  in  dramatics 
and  scientific  colledtions.  Roya,  who  has  ah 
ready  published  authoritative  essays  on  George 
Sand,  has  had  access  to  many  hitherto  unpulv 
lished  documents,  which  he  reproduces  at 
length.  This  important  dudy  would  be  more 
readable,  perhaps,  if  there  were  more  text  and 
fewer  letters  in  extcnso,  but  the  author  desires 
CMily  to  add  a  “moded  contribution”  to  the 
numerous  works  of  his  predecessors.  Admirers 
of  George  Sand  will  prize  this  volume.  — Geo. 
B.  Watts.  Davidson  Allege. 

•  P.'E.  Schazmann.  La  Comtesse  de  Bouf' 

flers.  Paris.  Fernand  Roches.  1933.  20 
francs. — In  a  conversational  dyle,  without 
pedantry,  M.  Schazmann  has  given  us  the 
life  of  one  of  the  mod  amiable  bluedockings  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Marie'Charlotte, 
Comtesse  de  Boufflers'Rouveret  (i725'i8oo). 
Bom  of  a  noble  Norman  family  and  unhap' 
pily  married  at  twenty,  Mme  de  Boufflers 
speedily  found  a  protedor  in  the  Prince  de 
Bourbon'Conti.  As  the  “Idol  of  the  Temple” 
(the  phrase  is  Mme  Du  Deffand’s)  she  presided 
over  Conti’s  court  in  the  ancient  fortress  of 
the  Knights  Templars  and  his  summer  chS' 
teau  on  the  Oise.  Rousseau  she  fird  met  in 
1759,  and  reccxnmended  to  David  Hume; 
but  the  Hume'Rousseau  quarrel  oversha' 
dowed  their  friendship  and  Rousseau’s  Con' 
fessions  killed  it.  Meanwhile  (1771)  she  had 
met  Gudavus  III  of  Sweden —  “a  shining  sort 
of  man,”  as  Carlyle  called  him — who  became 
the  ruling  passion  of  her  later  life. 

Her  lad  years  were  darkened  by  the  French 
Revolution,  the  assassination  of  Gudavus 
(1792) ,  imprisonment  during  the  Terror,  and 
the  loss  of  her  treasured  mementos.  She  died 
in  her  native  Normandy  in  December,  1800. 
“The  eighteenth  century,”  M.  Schazmann 
concludes  sente  ntiously,  “was  no  more  ” — 
Geoffrey  Bruun.  New  York  University. 

•  Albert'Marie  Schmidt,  Saint'Evremond 
ou  I'humanifte  impur.  Paris.  Editions  du 
Cavalier.  1932. — The  subtitle  indicates  the 
theme  of  this  essay  in  intelledtual  biography. 
The  author  conteds  the  genuineness  of  Saint' 
^vremond’s  humanism.  Indead  of  the  “serei' 
ne  sagesse”  which  Saint'Evremond  professed, 
he  finds  deep'seated,  if  well'concealed  inteh 
ledual  anxiety,  inescapable  ennui,  evidence 
of  a  fundamentally  Chridian  spirit  which 
finally  went  down  to  dedrudion  because  it 
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foiled  to  recognize  its  own  true  nature.  The 
analysis  is  penetrating,  although  sometimes 
difficult  to  follow,  but  in  the  end  not  convinc' 
ing:  it  is  warped  by  religious  bias. — L.  E.  W. 

•  Lropold  Stem.  Sacher'Mosoch.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — Lovers  of  the 
bizarre  and  indents  of  abnormal  psychology 
may  find  in  this  biography  qualities  to  attradt 
them.  Stem  pities  Sacher-Masoch  because 
“il  eut  I’occasion  de  voir  sa  gloire  litteraire 
s’etioler.et  son  nom  se  detacher  de  ses  oeuvres 
pour  servir  a  designer  une  aberration  sexuelle.” 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  developed  a  great  fond' 
ness  for  a  relative,  the  beautiful  Countess 
Xenobia,  who  was  always  dressed  in  sump' 
tuous  furs.  On  one  occasion,  finding  the  child 
hiding  in  her  closet  she  whipped  him  merciless- 
ly.  This  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Sacher-Masoch.  “Trois  choses  reiteront  inse¬ 
parables  dans  ses  reves  comme  dans  ses  r^lites 
sensuelles :  la  femme,  les  fourrures  et  les  coups.” 

Mo^  of  the  book  relates  Sacher-Masoch's 
monotonously  similar  amours.  Always  the 
lovely  lady,  mfotress  or  wife,  muA  dress  in 
fur;  always  she  mu^  be  armed  with  a  whip — 
and  use  it  in  no  gentle  manner.  He  adored 
suffering.  Finally,  not  content  with  physical 
pain,  he  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to  take  a 
lover,  that  he  might  know  also  the  bliss  of 
mental  torture.  In  the  la^  chapter  there  is 
an  extradt  frewn  one  of  Sacher-Masoch’s  laA 
letters  to  his  wife,  in  which  he  blames  her 
for  his  aberration.  “Si  tu  m'avais  aime,  je 
n'aurais  pas  aspire  a  autre  chose;  mais  ton 
manque  d’amour  reveilla  ces  fontaisies  que  per- 
sonne  ne  peut  me  reprocher,  puisqu’elles  ne 
firent  de  tort  qu’a  moi  ” — Grace  ?{orris  Davis. 
Oklahoma  City  University. 

•  Andre  Suares.  Vues  sur  ?{apoleon.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1933. 15  francs. — Brief  desultory 

chapters,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  Pascal’s 
Thoughts.  I  happen  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
Suares’  main  contention;  there  is  more  than 
a  touch  of  vulgarity  in  Napoleon-worship. 
As  a  crucial  in^nce,  read  6lie  Faure’s  dithy¬ 
rambs:  a  notable  hfotorian  of  art  sinks  to  the 
level  of  Monsieur  Thiers,  and  worse. 

The  form  adopted  is  not  fully  satisfodtory. 
Pascal  can  not  be  used  as  a  model.  His  Apol¬ 
ogy  may  be  all  the  more  impressive  for  lying 
in  ruins:  but  a  living  author  is  hardly  juAified 
in  offering  disconnedted  fragments.  Suares 
asserts  and  reasserts:  he  never  tackles  the 
Napoleonic  problem.  Some  contradidtions, 
some  repetitions,  no  real  progress  in  thought. 
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Excellent  ^yle:  but  aiming  at  times  at  sublim¬ 
ity — Pascal  never  does;  and  occasionally 
achieving  bathos.  Tendency;  to  mere  nagging 
and  carping:  sneering  at  Napoleon’s  short  legs, 
his  complexion,  sulphurous  in  youth,  lardy 
rather  than  marmorean  in  middle  life,  his 
growing  obesity,  his  baldness  ill-concealed 
by  the  famous  lock.  All  this  is  as  irrelevant 
as  Hitler’s  mou^che.  The  didlator  might  be 
as  handsome  as  Boulanger,  as  unimpressive  as 
Lenin:  it  should  not  affedt  the  verdidt  of 
hi^ory. 

Deeper  contradidtions :  the  author  toys  with 
the  idea  that  “might  is  right”:  an  idea  which 
is  to  be  faced,  discussed,  espoused  perhaps, 
but  not  flirted  with — it  is  too  formidable  for 
dalliance.  Suares  seems  to  be,  in  this  book,  an 
orthodox  nationalfot:  his  chief  objedlion  to 
Napoleon  is  that  the  Corsican  could  never 
pronounce  a  French  u.  (cf.  the  immortal 
line  ascribed  to  Ro^nd:  On  ne  prend  pas 
Verdun  en  I’appelant  Ferdoune”).  Attacks 
again^  Italy  in  the  wor^t  possible  ta^.  Still, 
not  an  indifferent  book.  There  seems  to  be  a 
revival  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  among  the 
French  bourgeoisie:  possibly  a  retrospective 
Ersatz  for  Fascism.  Suarw  dares  to  think  in 
1933  as  mo^t  liberals  thought  in  1900.  — Albert 
Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Henri  Lavedan.  Avant  rOubli,  L,  Un 
Enfant  reveur.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. — Henri 
Lavedan,  of  the  French  Academy,  is  the  author 
of  an  ambiticxis  7'volume  novel,  Le  Chemin  du 
Salut,  and  other  works  of  fiction.  He  is  a 
typical  academician,  writing  a  flawless  French 
and  never  shocking  by  his  opinions.  Safe  and 
sane — you  always  know  where  to  find  him — 
which  is  the  reason,  doubtless,  why  he  is  an 
academician.  He  even  writes  the  typical 
Academy  prefece,  gently  rambling  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  an  old  man  and  making  use  of  the  trick 
of  “praeteritio,”  as  the  Roman  rhetoricians 
called  it.  He  here  gives  us  the  fir^  volume  of 
his  memoirs,  dealing  with  his  dreamy,  com¬ 
paratively  uneventful  boyhood.  The  second 
volume,  J^ire,  will  no  doubt  have  to  do  with 
his  literary  reminiscences;  the  third  is  to  bear 
the  title,  Les  Beaux  Jours.  The  initial  volume 
affords  something  of  a  picture  of  life  under 
the  Empire,  down  through  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  War,  as  seen  by  a  scdicolboy  and  remem¬ 
bered  in  age.  The  son  of  Lktn  Lavedan,  an 
anti-imperial  joumalfot  of  the  pericxl,  noted 
for  his  induAry,  fearlessness  and  political  in¬ 
sight,  M.  Lavedan  had  the  advantage  of  a 
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certain  perspective.  Garibaldi,  Thiers,  the 
Fourth  of  September,  the  Commune,  the  siege 
of  Paris,  etc. — we  glimpse  them  all.  There  is  a 
view  of  the  Orl^ns  of  the  period,  an  excellent 
account  of  schoolboy  life  at  the  time,  one  or 
two  pen'portraits  of  individuals  that  ^nd 
out,  including  one  of  the  author’s  father  and 
another  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of 
Orleans.  Written  with  a  certain  grace  and 
charm,  but  probably  of  intere^  chiefly  to 
a  reminiscent  Frenchman. — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

•  Andre  Demaison  Tropique.  Paris  Gras' 
set.  1933.  15  francs  — A  very  unpreten- 

tious  work  of  a  class  that  continues  to  be 
popular  in  France :  a  “true  relation,”  unconven- 
tional  and  episodic,  of  adventures  in  the  French 
Colonial  Empire.  M.  Demaison  reports  in  an 
agreeable  Ayle  his  experiences  as  a  traveler 
in  Senegal. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Myriam  Harry.  Les  Derniers  Harems. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1933.  12  francs. — 

With  brilliancy  of  ^yle  and  abundance  of 
intere^ing  anecdotes  Myriam  Harry  recounts 
her  mo^t  recent  trip  to  Egypt,  PaleAine,  Syria, 
and  Turkey.  Intrigued  by  the  progress  of 
feminism  in  the  lands  of  Islam,  she  engages 
many  an  “emancipated"  woman  in  conversa' 
tion,  attempting  to  discover  the  efledls  of 
modernism  and  imitation  of  European  manners. 
She  visits  the  new  schools,  the  disappearing 
harems,  attends  many  an  unusual  ceremony, 
and  makes  charming  acquaintances,  regret' 
fully  ending  her  journey  with  the  conscious' 
ness  of  the  chasm  between  Ea^em  and  We^em 
civilizations,  and  with  the  conviction  that,  in 
spite  of  numerous  innovations,  the  Mussuh 
man  will  remain  Mussulman;  in  the  words  of  a 
friend  of  Con^ntinople;  “The  feminism  of 
Turkish  women  is  only  skin  deep,  they  are 
and  will  remain  ‘tres  islamiques’."  This  gifted 
novelist  and  authoritative  observer  promises 
to  return  shortly  to  the  Near  Ea^  and  con' 
tinue  her  Judies  of  the  soul  of  Oriental  wo- 
man. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  Colle^. 

•  Henry  de  Monfreid.  La  Croisihre  du 
Hachich.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933. — This  is 
the  third  book  that  has  been  published  by  M. 
de  Monfreid,  a  gentleman  who  has  apparently 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  merchant 
ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  sometimes  as  a  super' 
cargo,  but  more  often  as  ma^er  of  his  own 
vessel.  A  considerable  part  of  his  business 
operations  w’ere  conducted  without  the  pale 


of  the  law.  This  third  volume  continues  the 
narrative  of  his  adventures.  It  is  insufficiently 
coherent,  but  in  spite  of  this  fadt,  it  makes 
rather  goexi  reading,  for  the  author  is  a  Aurdy 
fellow  who  seems  to  enjoy  having  dreadful 
things  happen  to  him,  and  he  is  plainly  willing 
to  “tell  all,”  as  the  girls  say. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Andre  Suares.  Marsiho  (Marseilles). 

Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — For 
the  traveler  especially  this  book  will  serve  as 
a  worthy  supplement  to  his  Baedeker.  Baede' 
ker  will  tell  the  visitor  where  to  go,  what  to 
lcx)k  for,  and  how  to  find  it,  but  this  b(X)k  will 
give  real  and  vivid  meaning  to  what  one  sees. 
The  author  covers  rather  thoroughly  the  entire 
city  from  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde  to  the  Vieux 
Port,  and  from  Daumier  to  La  Patronne  of  the 
bar  Stellior  (But  he  doesn't  mention  the  old 
rattling  chemin  de  fer  funiculaire  to  which  one 
muA  confide  oneself  to  arrive  a  la  Bonne  Mere). 
This  writer,  a  native  of  Marseilles,  but  evi' 
dently  a  nostalgic  exile,  does  not  treat  his 
subjedt  with  a  light  hand.  In  fadt  he  takes  his 
fellow'citizens  to  task  for  their  smugness  and 
their  general  lack  of  intereA  in  intelledtual  and 
ae^hetic  pursuits  with  the  exception  of  paint' 
ing.  On  this  exception  he  ^nds  firm,  placing 
Marseilles  immediately  after  Paris.  Perhaps 
the  Marseillais  is  not  so  ambitious  as  some — 
but  how  he  does  enjoy  himself! 

A  useful  book,  even  though  at  times  it  is 
somewhat  tortuous  reading. — Earl  T.  Johns' 
ton.  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Jean'Louis  Vaudoyer.  En  France.  Paris. 

Plon.  1933.  15  francs. — These  random 
notes  written  on  journeys  in  Alsace,  in  weAem 
and  southern  France,  and  in  Paris,  are  as 
charming  as  Jean'Louis  Vaudoyer  always  is. 
They  win  the  reader  even  when  he  disagrees 
with  the  opinions  of  the  author  concerning 
art  and  arti^s.  .  .  .  and  other  things. 

Any  one  who  knows  France  and  the  French 
and  who  is  familiar  with  the  mam  points  of 
French  hi^ory  and  literature  will  enjoy  them 
to  the  full.  M.  Vaudoyer  is  endowed  with  a 
keen  sensitiveness  to  colors  and  sounds  and  to 
all  the  subtle  harmonies  of  nature;  his  ^tyle 
has  a  unique  power  of  evoking  the  scenes  of 
which  he  writes  always  delightfully. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  R.  Le  Masson.  Philosophie  des  nombres. 

Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1932. — It  is 
one  of  the  paradoxes  in  the  hi^ory  of  human 
thought  that  things  so  au^ere  and  precise  as 
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numbers  should  have  served,  since  the  mo^ 
ancient  times,  as  obje(^ts  for  my^ical  specula' 
tion.  The  advent  of  the  age  of  the  engineer 
and  the  experimental  scienti^  has  made  little 
difference  in  this  respedl.  Now  it  is  the  neo' 
thomi^s  who  turn  to  number  in  order  to  find 
there  ju^ification  and  confirmation  for  their 
doctrines.  Libre  a  eux. — }{athan  Altshiller 
Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Michel  Chri:ftian.  L'Esprit  chretien  dans  le 
sport.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer  1933. 

15  francs. — This  book  is  intended  for  adoles' 
cents  who  are  intere^ed  in  sports,  and  who, 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  “want  to  become 
Men  and  remain  Chri^ians.”  There  is,  how' 
ever,  the  danger  that  the  young  man  who 
reads  it  seriously,  with  its  total  lack  of  a  sense 
of  humor  and  its  con^nt  denunciations  of 
almo^  everything  connected  with  “la  vie 
sportive,”  may  become  a  prude  as  well.  The 
finft  chapter,  on  Sport  in  the  Primitive  Church, 
is  a  bit  far-fetched,  leaving  the  impression  that 
among  the  early  Chri^ians  the  equivalent  of  a 
foot'ball  game  was  a  nice  jolly  martyrdom. 
The  chapter  on  Camaraderie  sportive  bears  all 
the  marks  of  having  been  poured  ^raight  from 
a  tin  in  the  shape  of  a  little  log-cabin.  After 
all,  games  are  games,  and  afford  rather  a  fragile 
foundation  for  an  elaborate  edifice  of  quota' 
tions  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Lacordaire. — John  Appleby. 
St.  John’s  Seminary.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

•  R.  P.  Fr.  Andre-Marie  Maynard,  O.P. 
Catechisme  de  la  vie  chretienne  int^ieure 

et  rehgieuse.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1933. 12  francs. 
— A  guide  for  those  who  have  given  them- 
selves  to  the  religious  life,  in  the  ^ric!t  sense. 
After  a  short  introduction  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Chri^ian  life,  the  interior  life,  and 
the  religious  life,  the  author  treats  fully  all  the 
que^ions  relating  to  vocations,  the  novitiate, 
profession,  and  spiritual  perfection.  The  book 
is  characterized  by  sound  Dominican  common- 
sense.  The  queAion-and-answer  form  makes  it 
difficult  reading,  and  one  wishes  that  the 
author  had  seen  fit  to  present  his  material  as 
brief  meditations.  It  is  not  a  book  that  would 
be  of  much  practical  value  to  anyone  outside 
a  Religious  Order. — John  Apple^.  St.  John's 
Seminary,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

•  Ferdinand  Prat,  S.J.  Jesus'ChriU,  sa  vie, 
sa  doctrine,  son  oeuvre.  2  volumes.  Paris. 

Gabriel  Beauchesne.  1933. — This  work  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  one  with  liberali^t  leanings  to  review 


sympathetically.  Father  Prat  repeats  the  tra¬ 
ditional  notions  about  prophecy,  my^erics 
and  miracles.  He  finds  ju^ification  for  another 
life  of  Jesus  because  his  work  is  addressed  “to 
that  middle  class  of  readers  who  already 
possess  a  serious  acquaintance  with  the 
Gospel.”  But  in  many  respeCls  he  does  not 
give  these  readers  what  they  deserve.  For 
example,  they  are  asking  the  que^ion.  When 
were  the  Gospels  written?  Father  Prat  does 
not  attempt  to  answer  this  moA  basic  que^ion. 
The  relative  dates  of  composition  of  Mark, 
Matthew,  Luke  and  John  and  the  time  of  their 
acceptance  into  the  Gospel  corpus  are  matters 
upon  which  serious  lay  readers  are  asking 
light.  They  realize  that  a  biographer  mu^  date 
his  documents. 

Furthermore,  the  author  has  not  examined 
these  historic  documents  for  internal  evidence. 
For  example  the  apocalyptic  passages  in  Mark 
13  and  Matthew  24  are  taken  as  prophecy; 
they  do  not  speak  to  Father  Prat  of  events 
already  transpired  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  firA  persecutions.  Rather  than  treating 
the  gospels  as  hi^oric  documents  he  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  them.  He 
is  immediately  confronted  with  the  impossible 
task  of  adjuring  the  fourth  gospel.  A  rather 
weird  chronology  results.  In  solving  many  such 
difficulties  he  leans  quite  heavily  upon  the 
teachings  of  the  church  fathers;  hi^orical  and 
literary  criticism  of  even  a  popular  kind  he 
leaves  out  of  account. 

But  this  work  is  not  without  certain  ex¬ 
cellencies.  For  topography  he  has  quite  wisely 
leaned  upon  the  Jesuit  school  of  Jerusalem. 
In  dealing  with  extra-biblical  material  he  has 
shown  himself  quite  competent.  His  treatment 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is  at  times  very 
discerning.  But  perhaps  the  mo^  valuable 
feature  of  the  two  volumes  is  the  appendix 
of  essays  attached  to  each.  The  one  entitled 
Le  Verbe  Vie  et  Lumiere  is  exceptionally  good. 
— Wallace  I.  Wolverton.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Abbe  Paul  Thone.  L' Appel  Supreme  du 
Sauveur:  Le<ftures  et  Meditations  sur  les 
Raisons  de  Rcparer.  Paris.  E>escl;e  de  Brouwer. 
1933.  10  francs. — The  impression  has  been 
fo^ered  by  some  criticisms  of  French  spiritual 
and  religious  literature  that  writings  of  this 
kind  coming  from  la  belle  France  are  not  suited 
to  the  ^urdy  and  less  emotional  mind  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  type.  However,  a  careful  reading 
of  the  books  by  Abbe  Thone  shows  us  that 
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French  writers  can  be  as  realiAic,  as  direA, 
and  as  pradtical  as  writers  of  other  nations. 
In  the  book  before  us  we  have  a  splendid 
exposition  of  the  duty  of  every  Chri^ian  man 
and  woman  to  take  part  in  the  great  work  of 
making  reparation  for  the  moral  lapses  of 
individuals  and  of  society  at  large.  Ever  since 
original  sin  entered  the  world,  says  Abbe 
Thone,  every  human  generation  and  every 
individual  soul  at  each  epoch,  has  experienced 
the  everla^ing  conte^  between  the  forces  of 
moral  good  and  evil.  According  as  one  or  the 
other  of  these  forces  dominated  in  their  lives, 
souls  became  either  faithful  children  of  God 
or  sad  slaves  of  sin.  In  clear  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage  the  reader  is  told  how  to  li^en  to  the 
“Supreme  Appeal  of  the  Saviour,”  and  carry 
on  even  in  our  modem  world  the  great  work 
of  the  Redemption. — Albert  Muntsch,  S.  J. 
St.  Louis  University.  •  * 

•  Abbe  Paul  TTione.  Dans  les  Pas  du  Sau' 
veur:  Lectures  et  Meditations  sur  les  Mo- 

yens  de  Reparer.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer. 
193a.  10  francs. — A  ftting  companion-piece 
to  the  preceding  volume  is  this  one  aptly  called 
“In  the  Saviour's  FootAeps.”  If  the  motto  of 
the  preceding  book  may  be  summarized  in  the 
words:  “Thou,  at  leaA,  console  Me!”  that  of 
the  present  colledticm  of  readings  and  medi¬ 
tations  is:  “Be  like  unto  Him  and  follow  Him!” 
In  6ve  chapters  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
expiatory  work  of  the  Redeemer  of  Man  are 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  book  appeals 
not  only  to  co-religioni^s  of  the  French  abbe, 
but  to  all  those  who  Aill  hold  that  the  Redemp¬ 
tion  is  the  cardinal  &(ft  in  human  hi^ory. — 
A|bm2^untscjijjSj|[^_St^^ui8^Jnivcrsi^^ 

•  Marcel  Viller,  S.J.,  F.  Cavallera  et  J.  de 
Guibert,  editors.  DiAionnaire  de  Spiritua' 

lite.  Fascicule  II,  columns  321-640.  Paris.  Ga¬ 
briel  Beauchesne.  1933.  oo  francs. — A  Roman 
Catholic  encyclopedia  of  my^icism.  This 
second  faiscicule  of  160  quarto  pages  runs  from 
All-  to  Ang'.  Practically  all  the  contributors 
are  members  of  the  religious  Orders.  There  are 
to  be  articles  on  every  my^ic  of  even  the 
slighted  importance,  and  on  all  matters  that 
relate  in  any  way  to  this  department  of 
Catholic  theology.  It  is  probably  the  moA 
ambitious  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
undertaken. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Maurice  Denis.  Charmes  et  Legons  de 
L'ltalie.  Paris.  Librairie  Armand  Colin. 

1933.  25  francs. — For  nearly  fifty  years  Mau¬ 


rice  Denis  has  been  an  out^nding  art  critic. 
His  aphorisms  defending  the  legitimacy  of 
deformations  in  art  were  famous  long  before 
1900  when  the  centennial  of  French  art  official¬ 
ly  imposed  impressionism  upon  an  unwilling 
public. 

Himself  a  painter,  Denis  early  came  under 
the  influence  of  Gauguin,  by  whom  he  was 
freed  from  the  exaCt  copying  of  nature.  Visits 
to  Italy  and  a  ^udy  of  die  classic  painters,  and 
his  own  profound  religious  faith,  influenced 
him  further  and  a  showing  of  his  works  in 
1924  at  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  mo^  important  expositions 
of  the  epoch. 

Denis  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
teaching  at  the  Ateliers  d’Art  Sacre,  founded 
by  Georges  Desvallieres  and  himself. 

In  his  late^  volume,  Denis  writes  his 
reminiscences  on  the  charms  of  Italian  cities 
and  the  lessons  to  be  read  there  by  modem 
indents.  Because  admirable  individuals  such 
as  Cezanne,  Rodin,  Renoir,  owe  little  to  their 
predecessors,  the  cause  of  individualism,  he 
believes,  has  been  exaggerated  and  “pupils 
should  be  in^lled  on  the  firm  terrain  of 
previous  cultures.” 

A  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
influence  on  art  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  and  the  Chri^ian  idea  of  nature. 
“The  man  of  the  moyen  age  considered  nature 
as  a  divine  language”  ....  while  “the 
mechani^ic  philosophy  has  little  by  little 
annihilated  the  Chri^ian  idea  of  nature,  and 
Descartes  finds  himself  the  true  ance^r  of 
cubism.” 

The  pages  on  Giotto,  predecessor  of 
Raphael,  are  among  the  be^  that  have  been 
written. 

Many  photographs  of  primitive  and  classic 
painters  as  well  as  the  Italian  paintings  of 
the  author,  illuArate  the  text. — Louise  Wil- 
liams  Groseclose.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Henri  d’Almeras.  Le  Tartuffe  de  Moliere. 

Paris.  Malfere.  1928. — This  is  a  OMnplete 
and  lively  hi^ory  of  the  play  from  its  fir* 
performance  in  1664  to  its  printing  in  1669. 
The  author  has  consulted  all  essential  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  period  besides  a  large  number  of 
later  Judies.  He  makes  no  effort  to  settle  the 
controversial  que*ion  of  the  completeness  (ff 
the  three  aeft  versi<m  of  1664  nor  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  nature  of  the  five  a(5t  play  of  1667. 
He  does  *udy  at  length  possible  or  probable 
sources  and  proposed  originals  of  Tartuffe. 
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He  leans  to  the  opinion  that  “certains  affiliw,  biographical-critical  introduAiem,  adequate 


et  les  pires,  de  la  Compagnie  du  Saint-Sacre- 
ment”  were  particularly  aimed  at,  but  he  is 
convinced  that  the  portrait  is  a  composite 
one.  He  believes  that  Moliere  was  well  aware 
from  the  ^rt  of  the  dynamite  in  the  play  and 
that  he  intentionally  flattered  the  amours  of 
the  king  and  Mile  de  la  Valliere  in  La  Prin' 
cesse  d'Elide  which  immediately  preceded 
Tartuffe  at  the  fe^ivals  of  1664.  He  sug- 
ge^s  that  Moliere  deliberately  encouraged  the 
interpretation  which  would  point  the  satire 
again^  the  Janseni^.  He  finds  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  ju^ified  provided  Jansenism  be  taken  in 
the  wide^  sense  so  as  to  include  the  au^ere 
wing  of  religion  of  the  time. — It  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  occasional  facile  punning  in  a 
work  marked  by  solid  erudition. — Benj.  M. 
Woodhridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Felix  Boillot.  L'Humour  d'Arxatole  France. 
Paris.  Les  Presses  Universitaires.  1933. 

— Any  one  who  has  read  Tu  viem  en  Angle- 
terre?  will  agree  that  M.  Boillot  has  talent 
as  a  humori^.  He  is  almo^  a  unique  figure  in 
that  he  is  a  perfeA  liaison  officer  between 
French  and  English  civilization,  from  his 
\'antage  point  as  professor  at  the  University  of 
Bri^l.  In  this  little  work  M.  Boillot  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  qualities  of  English  humor  in 
the  great  noveli^  Anatole  France.  Although 
many  of  the  pages  are  filled  with  quotation 
the  book  makes  delightful  reading  and  will 
provoke  much  chuckling.  By  observatiem  of 
homely  details,  irony,  unexpeAed  contraAs, 
juxtaposition  of  contraries,  and  mockery  of 
reason,  rules,  and  conventions,  France  proved 
himself  a  ma^er  of  fiin,  particularly  in  such  a 
work  as  La  Revolte  des  Anges.  Even  though 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  noveli^'s  jibes 
againA  things  that  we  hold  sacred,  “nous  I’ad- 
mirons,  car  ce  serait  peche  que  de  renoncer  a 
ce  plaisir.”  It  would  also  be  a  “sin”  not  to 
appreciate  fully  M.  Boillot's  prose  ^yle. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Marion  P.  Chevaher.  A  Dramatic  Adap¬ 
tation  of  Rabelais  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century:  Les  aventures  et  le  mariage  de  Panur¬ 
ge  (1674),  by  Pousset  de  Montauban,  with  a 
Study  of  His  Life  and  Other  Plays.  Baltimore. 
The  Jc^s  Hopkins  Press  (London,  Humphrey 
Milford,  Oxford  University  Press).  1933. — 
With  this  edition  of  Montauban's  be#t  work, 
accompanied  by  a  thoroughly  documented 


but  not  super-abundant  notes  and  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  Dr.  Chevalier  fills  a  real  gap  in  French 
literary  scholarship  with  the  seventeenth 
century  as  its  field.  Montauban  was  a  rather 
fascinating  figure  in  his  time — he  caught 
the  eye  of  his  age — and  remains  such  in  retro- 
spedt;  yet  tantalizingly  little,  aAonishingly 
little,  has  been  known  about  his  life.  Even  the 
year  of  his  birth  is  ^ill  uncertain. 

Dr.  Chevah'er’s  Introduction  brings  much 
absolutely  fresh  material,  gathered  from  French 
libraries  and  archives,  including  those  of  the 
provinces.  The  ^udy  was  undertaken,  we  are 
told,  at  the  sugge^ion  of  Prof.  H.  Carring¬ 
ton  Lanca^er,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Studies  in  Romance  Literatures  and 
Languages. 

Montauban,  a  dashing,  debonair  figure,  was 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  schobr,  man  of 
letters  and  a  wit  by  avocation.  As  a  lawyer, 
he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  too  tem¬ 
peramental,  save  when  he  happened  to  find 
a  cause  that  suited  his  bizarre  talents,  such 
as  the  Gueux  de  Vernon  case,  which  today 
would  have  been  all  over  the  front  page  of  the 
tabloids.  His  name  is  cited,  however,  by  legal 
critics;  but  it  is  as  a  dramatic  of  parts  (and 
a  very  second  or  third-rate  poet)  that  he  comes 
down  to  us. 

As  a  playwright,  Montauban  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Corneille  and  by  La  Clalprenede. 
There  is  a  report,  with  no  evidence  to  sub^an- 
tiate  it,  that  he  was  associated  with  Despre- 
aux,  Racine  and  Chapelle  in  the  composition 
of  Les  Plaideurs.  He  is  also  credited,  doubt¬ 
less  through  a  confusion  with  the  piece  here 
given,  with  the  authorship  of  a  play  entitled 
Pantagruel.  As  for  Les  Aventures  et  le  mariage 
de  Panurge,  it  represents  the  firA  extensive 
dramatic  utilization  of  Rabelais  (Moliere  had 
made  use  of  certain  episodes  ih  his  Manage 
force).  Montauban,  while  following  the  Mai- 
tre,  adds  a  great  deal  of  his  own.  The  play 
makes  lively  reading,  the  Rabelaisian  flavor 
beihg  excellently  preserved.  “His  comedy,” 
says  the  editor,  “ranks  high  among  those  of 
Moli^re’s  contemporaries.” 

The  current  edition  is  from  a  seventeenth- 
century  manuscript,  obviously  not  by  the 
author’s  hand.  TTie  orthography  has  been 
modified  somewhat  and  inomsiAencies  have 
been  corredted. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 
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•  Raymcmd  Escholier  La  Place  Royale  et 
Vidlor  Hugo.  Paris.  Firmiri'Didot.  1933. 

15  francs. — This  is  one  of  the  Firmin-Didot 
Parts  Mon  Village  series.  Serious  and  isolated 
works  on  the  hiAoriography  of  the  French 
capital  are  all  but  countless  in  number — it  is 
one  of  your  Parisian's  consuming  passions — 
but  it  is  not  always,  by  any  means,  that  the 
subjecft  to  be  treated  falls  into  hands  so 
capable,  at  leaA  from  the  literary  point  of 
view.  The  author  of  Cantegril  and  Dansons 
la  TromfKuse  hardly  could  touch  a  theme, 
even  though  one  of  pure  scholarship,  without 
lending  it  a  di^inction  of  ^yle.  The  biog- 
rapher  of  Hugo,  M.  Escholier  not  unnaturally 
links  his  intereA  in  the  poet  with  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  hi^oric  old  place,  where  beau¬ 
ties  from  Marion  de  Lorme  down  held  their 
court,  where  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  bom 
and  where  she  lived  (it  was  always  “la  Place” 
with  her),  where  queens  such  as  Marie- 
Theresc  and  Chri^ine  of  Sweden — and  how 
many  others! — walked,  and  where  writers 
such  as  Hugo,  Gautier  and  Gerard  de  Nerval 
dwelt  and  wrote  and  talked.  Pascal  here 
trolled  with  Descartes,  discussing  the  gravity 
of  the  atmosphere,  Richelieu  was  another 
resident,  and  Corneille  was  a  frequenter.  But 
the  book  is,  after  all,  more  Hugo  than  the 
Place  Royale.  Following  a  well  written  and 
adequate  6r^  chapter,  one  feels  that  the 
author  is  aching  to  get  back  to  his  beloved 
Vicftor.  The  second  chapter  traces  the  Hugo 
fortunes,  in  the  “Place”  and  without  (M. 
Escholier  never  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  for  fresh 
material),  while  the  third  and  final  one  is  a 
consideration  of  the  poet's  graphic  art,  upon 
which  we  already  have  a  volume  from  the 
same  hand.  A  highly  readable  brochure. — 
Sumuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  P.  G.  La  Chesnais.  Brand  d'lbsen.  Paris. 

Mellottee. — La  Chesnais  treats  the  gene¬ 
sis  of  Brand,  analyzes  the  epic  as  well  as  the 
dramatic  version,  discusses  the  reception  ac¬ 
corded  the  drama  in  Norway  and  abroad,  and, 
finally,  gives  an  account  of  Ibsen's  produ(^lion 
after  Brand. 

The  author's  point  of  view  is  always  en¬ 
lightening,  and  his  conclusions,  even  when  at 
variance  with  accepted  traditions,  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  sound  arguments.  He  shows  that 
although  Brand  contains  symbols,  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  interpret  the  play  as  a  whole  as  a 
symboli^ic  drama,  as  has  usually  been  done, 
mu^t  fail.  In  discussing  Agnes,  he  brings  out 


that  her  character  is  essentially  the  same 
throughout  the  play,  a  fa<fl  which  has  not  been 
fully  realized.  The  general  authorship  of 
Ibsen  is  very  appropriately  charadterized  as 
one  part  of  a  conversation  which  the  dramatic 
carries  on  with  his  public  and  in  which  each 
play  is  an  answer  to  the  reception  or  criticism 
of  the  preceding  one.  In  this  su^ined 
dialc^e.  When  We  Dead  Awal^en  w'as  not, 
according  to  M.  La  Chesnais,  intended  to  be 
the  laA  word.  In  writing  it,  we  are  told,  the 
great  dramatic,  far  from  intending  to  give 
a  final  and  definitive  climate  of  his  work, 
wished  merely  to  look  at  it  from  one  point 
of  view  and  was,  in  fadt,  planning  several 
plays  to  follow. 

The  work  is  based  on  careful  ^udy  and 
original  thinking.  It  is  intereAing,  in^rudtive, 
and  scholarly,  and  con^itutes  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  Ibsen  criticism. — Harry  V.  E. 
Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Jules-S.  Lesage.  Propos  Litteraires  (Ecri- 
vains  d'hier).  He  S^rie.  Quebec.  L’ Ac¬ 
tion  Catholique.  1933. — Among  the  poets 
presented  are  Eu^che  Prud'homme,  Benja¬ 
min  Suite,  Eudore  Evanturel,  Napoleon  Legen¬ 
dre,  Adolphe  Poisson,  Erne^  Gagnon,  Albert 
Lozeau,  I'abbe  Apollinaire  Gingras,  Charles 
Gill,  Mile  Nelligan  and  Alfred  Gameau.  One 
essay  deals  with  the  work  of  the  archeologiA 
Dionne  who  has  ^udied  the  origins  of  Cana¬ 
dian  families,  another  with  the  joumali^ 
J.-G.  Barthe,  author  of  Souxfenirs  d'un  demi' 
siecle,  whose  efforts  brought  about  the  affilia¬ 
tion  of  the  InAitut  Canadien  de  Montr^l 
with  the  InAitut  de  France.  There  are  essays 
on  D.'.H.  Senecal,  founder  of  the  Revue  Carw- 
dienne  and  one  on  Sylva  Clapin,  compiler  of 
the  Didtionnaire  Canadien-Frangais,  whose 
mission  was  to  prevent  the  loss  from  the 
Canadian  language  of  certain  words,  local 
and  archaic,  which  add  much  color  to  the 
language,  and,  being  closely  associated  with 
Canadian  life,  form  the  di^inguishing  feature 
of  the  Canadian  speech.  The  laA  and  longed 
essay  is  a  ^udy  of  le  Merveilleux  dans  la  littc- 
rature  canadienne. — Leon  P,  Irvin.  Miami 
University. 

•  Leon  Levrault.  V Epopee,  des  origines  d 
nos  jours.  Paris.  Mellottee.  1933. — M. 

Levrault,  a  professor  at  the  Lycee  Condorcct, 
is  a  mo^  irrepressible  gentleman.  The  author 
of  works  on  the  novel,  the  theatre,  satire, 
lyric  poetry,  fable,  hi^ory,  the  pa^oral, 
literary  criticism,  journalism,  etc ,  with  one 
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on  the  sonnet  in  prospect,  he  here  gives  us  a 
treatise  on  the  epic.  His  objeA,  he  informs 
us,  is  to  exhibit  France's  epic  wealth;  and  he 
adheres  to  Joseph  Bedier’s  view,  corrective 
of  that  held  by  GaAon  Paris  in  the  laA  century 
with  regard  to  the  Germanic  origins  of  the 
form.  He  seems,  however,  deliberately  to  set 
out  to  disprove  his  own  thesis;  or  rather,  his 
real  thesis  is  that  France  had  no  epic  deserving 
of  the  name  before  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  lx)ok  would  appear  to  have  been  written 
to  glorify  Chauteaubriand’s  Martyrs  and,  in' 
cidentally,  Hugo's  Legende  des  Siecles.  As  for 
the  Martyrs,  it  is,  in  M.  Levrault's  view, 
“I’epopee  classique  la  plus  remarquable  qu'on 
ait  publiee  depuis  r6neide.”(!)  For  it  was  only 
in  the  nineteenth  century  that  sufficient 
freedom  from  formal  rules  (such  as  those  of 
Boileau  and  others)  had  been  attained  to 
render  possible  the  creation  of  a  true  epic. 
As  for  the  efforts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they 
are  disdainfully  dismissed,  Roman  de  la  Rose 
and  all.  Ronsard's  Franciade  and  the  other 
attempts  of  the  Pleiade  were  fiiilures  (right 
encxigh);  so  was  Voltaire's  Henriade  (again 
we  agree).  But  if  France  had  no  epic  until 

Hugo  and  Chateaubriand . (!!!) 

-  Sumuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  P.  Saintyves.  Les  Cinquante  Jugements  de 
Salomon.  Paris.  Editions  Domat  Mont' 
chre^ien  (F.  Loviton).  1933.  12  and  20  francs. 

I  — M.  Saintyves  has  published  numerous 
i  volumes  on  folklori^ic  themes,  and  his  infornu' 

'  tion  is  enormous.  This  collection  of  fifty  tales 
in  which  Solomon  appears  as  the  wise  and 
generous  arbiter  of  differences,  and  the 
resourceful  judge-deteeftive  who  penetrates 
falsehoods  and  metes  out  to  the  innocent  and 
guilty  their  juSt  deserts,  or  in  which  other 
judges  administer  clairvoyant  justice  after  the 
Solomon  model,  is  sifted  judiciously  from 
dozens  of  sources,  and  makes  amusing  reading 
even  though  these  Stories  are  too  clever  not  to 
have  reached  most  of  us  in  one  form  or  another 
long  ago.  But  the  book  is  more  than  a  scholarly 
anthology.  In  an  impressive  preface,  the  Cv>m' 
piler  recalls  with  satisfeeftion  the  innate  sente 
of  fairness  in  the  race  which  impels  the  mo^ 
ignorant  men  to  dwell  with  approval  and 
pleasure  on  the  punishment  of  evil'doers,  the 
defense  of  the  mistreated  and  rewarding  of 
virtue  (in  all  these  Stories,  as  M.  Saintyves 
tells  them,  there  is  at  least  as  much  attention 
to  the  triumphant  justification  of  the  innocent 
[  as  to  the  discomfort  which  befells  the  guilty). 
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and  represents  the  ideal  judge  as  cherishing 
“pour  le  coupable  une  bienveillance  qui,  dw 
que  la  securite  sociale  eSt  assuree,  soit  prete 
a  toumer  au  pardon.  L'equite  ne  s'achevc 
qu'en  s'impregnant  de  I'esprit  de  I'^vangile: 
Et  que  celui'li  qui  n'a  pa\  peche  lui  jette  la 
premiere  pierre." — R.  T.  H. 

•  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Don  Manuel,  Vie 
de  Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada,  Un  precur' 
seur  sud'americain.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  Francis  de  Miomandre.  Paris. 
Excelsior.  1931. — The  writings  of  Gonzalez 
Prada  have  already  been  analyzed  by  critics 
of  such  caliber  as  Blanco  Fombona,  V.  Garcia 
Calderon,  Jose  Carlos  Mariategui.  etc.;  but 
these  works  have  been  intrinsically  incomplete 
as  a  Study  of  Gonzalez  Prada  for  the  simple 
reason  that  his  publications  express  only  a 
fraeftion  of  his  worth  to  Peru  in  particular, 
and  to  Hispanic'America  in  general.  For  a 
complete  evaluation  of  this  intelledtual  rebel 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  arduous  task  of 
unshackling  his  country  from  poisonous  tradi' 
tions,  it  is  necessary  to  Study  the  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  Struggle  againSt  his  cultural  en' 
vironment;  it  is  necessary  to  identify  ourselves 
with  the  crowds  of  young  intelleAuals  and 
laborers  which  surrounded  him  at  the  Ateneo, 
at  the  Politeama,  and  in  his  home. 

It  is  true  that  all  of  these  faeftors  are  im' 
plicit  in  Mariategui's  interpretation  of  Gonza' 
lez  Prada  in  7  Ensayos  de  inter pretacicn  de  la 
realidad  peruana,  but  the  fecit  is  that  the 
nature  of  this  work  is  interpretative,  not 
expository.  It  has  been  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez, 
the  reputable  Peruvian  scholar,  critic,  and 
literary  artist,  who  has  acitually  portrayed 
Don  Manuel  from  all  the  significant  angles  of 
his  life,  and  this  he  has  done  remarkably  well. 
Having  begun  this  work  in  his  Elogio  de  Don 
Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada,  1922,  he  ccanpletes 
it  in  Don  Manuel.  Perhaps  the  sketching  of 
Don  Manuel  in  this  biography  is  rather  slow 
in  taking  definite  shape,  but  finally  the  artist 
presents  us  with  a  finished  piefture  of  the  man, 
his  life,  his  work,  and  his  environment;  Don 
Manuel  in  full  activity;  Don  Manuel  com' 
pleted  by  the  inspiring  influence  and  unfailing 
devotion  of  that  admirable  woman,  Senora 
Etona  Adriana  de  Vemeuil  de  Gonzalez  Prada 

The  book  v^'as  well  worth  translating,  and 
it  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  translator  who 
did  it  beautifully. — A  M.  de  la  Torre.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Louis  Bertrand.  Le  Livre  de  consolation.  “Nous,  les  vieux,  nous  sommes  les  plus 


Paris.  Fayard.  1933. — M.  Bertrand  is  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  the  author 
of  more  than  a  dozen  novels,  including  the 
trilogy,  Une  DeSlinee,  and  of  an  even  greater 
number  of  critical  and  hi^orical  works, 
volumes  of  travel,  etc.  He  is  widely  sold  and 
read  and  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
species  of  intelligence  which  a  good  section, 
if  not  the  prevailing  sedtion,  of  the  French 
public  looks  up  to  and  admires.  His  is  the  sort 
of  right'thinking,  or  one  of  the  two  sorts, 
which  leads  to  the  Academy.  He  is  ultra' 
Catholic,  monarchic,  readtionary.  The  Aca' 
demy  is  made  up  of  his  kind  and  of  the  equally 
right-thinking  Republican,  who  goes  back  to 
that  Revolution  which  the  Bertrands  repudiate. 
Between  the  two,  the  famous  Gallic  balance 
is  nicely  preserved. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  readtionaries 
in  France  appear  to  be  coming  more  and  more 
to  the  fore;  at  any  rate,  they  are  speaking  in 
ever  louder  tones.  A  case  in  point  is  the  novel 
is  M.  Rene  Behaine.  M.  Bertrand's  book  is, 
accordingly,  intere^ing  and  important,  as 
representing  the  extreme'conservative  point 
of  view,  in  confrontation  with  what  the 
present  author  terms  “the  barbarian  terror,” 
meaning  the  Bolshevik  terror,  the  “yellow 
peril,”  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  all  too 
likely  to  irrupt  upon  the  Cathohc-Chri^ian, 
ari^ocratic  civilization  which  France  has  built 
up,  and  which  is  now  being  threatened  by 
weaknesses  from  within  as  well  as  by  dangers 
from  without. 

This  cry  of  alarm,  for  such  it  is,  con^itutes 
the  6r^  part  of  the  book's  four  sedtions,  and 
is  by  far  the  moA  intere^ing  part.  From  the 
second  part  on,  the  material  is  trite  and  plati' 
tudinous  and  the  reader's  intere^  flags.  The 
second  sedtion,  entitled  Vieillir,  is  really  a 
personal  De  Sene<^ute — are  not  all  De  Senec' 
tute's  essentially  personal?  It  would  seem  that 
every  writer  who  has  attained  a  certain 
age  muA  either  pen  such  an  essay  or  wre^le 
manfully  with  the  temptation  to  do  so;  yet 
little  new  has  been  said  since  Cicero.  In  the 
present  inSance,  there  is  a  certain  relation 
between  the  Old  Age  paper  and  the  “barbar' 
ian  terror”;  for  as  Lamartine  remarks,  a 
propos  of  the  old, — those  of  a  certain  type,  at 
leaA, — “Debout  sur  le  seuil  de  I'avenir,  ils  ne 
veulent  pas  y  entrer,  mais  ils  s'arretent  un 
moment  pour  ecouter  les  beaux  gemissements 
des  choses  qui  meurent  dans  I'esprit  hu' 
main . ”  And  as  M.  Bertrand  comments. 


menaces  par  les  bolchevismes  et  les  cchB' 
munismes  d'aujourd'hui.”.  Therein  lies  the 
key  to  this  book,  and  to  the  great  body  of 
<  ontempx)rary  French  thinking  as  well.  If  M. 
Bertrand  proves  nothing  else,  he  shows  us 
that  he  and  his  conservative-readtionary  fel¬ 
low-countrymen  are  “scared  ^ifl^”  in  the  feice 
of  the  immediate  future. 

As  for  the  two  other  equally  platitudinous 
sedtions,  the  titles,  Souffrir  and  Mourir,  are 
sufficiently  indicative. — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  Maurice  Genevoix.  Foret  Voisine.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1933. — A  kind  of  essay, 

conceived  and  delivered  in  the  high  old 
English  manner — but  an  essay  of  282  pages— 
on  a  fore^.  There  is  almo^  too  much  of  this, 
for  the  writing  is  only  moderately  skillful  and 
the  lyricism  is  not  overly  well  sustained.  A 
book  to  be  placed  on  the  shelf  alongside  the 
works  of  David  Grayson. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Sibilla  Aleramo.  Le  passage,  suivi  de 

Transfiguration  (nouvelle).  Traduit  de 

I'italien  par  Pierre-Paul  Plan,  4th  Edition.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Rieder.  1933.  7  francs. — Le  passage  was 
fir^  published  in  Italian  in  1919.  The  fir^  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  version  appeared  in  192a. 
It  is  an  autobiographical  novel  of  a  superwcMoan 
who  goes  out  into  the  world  in  queA  of  ffee- 
d(xn.  This  freedom  she  finds  in  discarding  one 
lover  and  becoming  the  mi^ress  of  another. 
In  it,  diary-like,  Sibilla  Aleramo  pours  out  her 
feelings  passionately,  in  a  lyric  and  imagina¬ 
tively  colorful  manner  better  suited  to  poetry 
than  to  prose.  There  is  originality  a-plenty  in 
this  work  as  far  as  the  subject  matter  is  ccm- 
cemed,  but  there  is  also  a  certain  lack  of 
chara<fterization,  and  an  incapacity  to  intered 
the  reader  more  than  momentarily  here  and 
there  in  the  ^ory  she  has  to  tell.  Transfigura' 
tion  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  a  woman 
to  a  friend,  in  which  she  unrepentantly  ex¬ 
culpates  herself  for  carrying  on  a  love  affair 
with  the  friend's  husband. — Joseph  C.  Fucilla. 
Northwe^m  University. 

•  Rene  Behaine.  La  Solitude  et  le  silence. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1933. — M.  Rene  Be- 

haine's  case  is  a  peculiar  one  in  French  liter¬ 
ature  today.  La  Solitude  et  le  silertce  is  the  ninth 
in  a  series  of  novels  bearing  the  ambitious  sub¬ 
title,  Hiftoire  d'une  socihe.  M.  Behaine  has 
been  writing  now  over  a  period  of  years; 
yet  his  work,  one  might  say,  goes  pradlically 
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unnoticed  by  the  critical-literary  press;  if  it 
receives  any  notice  at  all,  it  is  from  one  or 
two  of  the  older  and  ^taider  reviews.  As  to 
what  its  sale  or  audience  is,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say,  M.  Grasset  is  a  fairly  aAute  pub¬ 
lisher;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  one  who  is 
quite  capable  of  keeping  on  his  li^  an  author 
in  whom  he  personally  believed,  even  though 
the  author  in  que^ion  brought  in  no  returns. 
One  of  the  few  men  of  letters  who  have  given 
M.  Behaine  serious  attention  is  not  a  French¬ 
man  but  an  Englishman,  namely,  Mr.  Ford 
Madox  Ford,  dean  of  British  noveli^.  Yet 
M.  Behaine  keeps  on  with  his  long-drawn-out 
^udy,  covering  several  generations  and  con¬ 
taining,  one  senses,  a  large  element  of  the 
autobiographical. 

The  “society”  with  which  the  author  is 
concerned  is  that  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century — the  days  when  one  took,  not  a  taxi, 
but  a  fiacre.  His  objeeft  is  to  show  the  social 
decay  arising  fir^  from  the  ouAing  of  the  old 
ari^ocracy  by  the  new  bourgeoisie,  and 
secondly  from  the  corruption  and  downfall 
of  that  same  bourgeoisie,  through  incom¬ 
petence  to  fill  the  place  that  had  been  usurped, 
and  above  all,  from  an  acceptation  of  the  ffilse 
revolutionary  principle  of  equality.  It  is  this 
doArine  of  equality  in  particular  which  calls 
forth  M.  Behaine’s  ire.  He  firmly  believes  in 
the  principle  of  inequality — each  rung  of  the 
ladder  with  its  own  indispensable  funAion  and 
at  the  top  a  leisured  and  cultured  elite.  There 
is,  incidentally,  no  little  snobbishness  in  his 
treatment  of  the  theme. 

The  writing  on  the  whole  is  dull — juA 
downright  dull — and  not  infrequently  puerile, 
or  what  the  French  would  describe  as  “pri- 
maire.”  This  is  especially  true  of  the  present 
volume,  which  happens  to  deal  with  a  more 
than  usually  dull  interlude  from  the  point  of 
view  of  aAion.  There  are  pages  of  auAorial 
refleAions  on  the  trite  and  the  obvious;  and 
the  author’s  French  Ayle  is,  further,  exceed¬ 
ingly  annoying,  not  to  say  abominable,  with 
endless  complex  sentences,  the  primary  clause 
at  the  end,  and  with  the  numerous  preceding 
subordinate  clauses  ruthlessly  hashed  by 
an  untempered  and  un-Galhc  use  of  the  inner 
clause  between  dashes,  until  it  becomes 
all  but  impossible  to  follow  the  meaning  to 
the  end.  Not  to  be  reccMnmended  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taAe. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Pierre  Benoit.  Fort-de-France.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1933.  15  francs. — Benoit's 
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exotic  novels  have  not  the  rude  charm  of 
Pierre  MacOrlan’s,  the  psychological  skill  of 
Claude  Farr^re's,  the  finish  of  the  Tharauds’, 
and  there  are  arid  Aretches  in  moA  of  them 
that  incline  one  to  judge  the  Academician 
harshly.  But  he  nearly  always  manages,  some¬ 
where  in  the  journey,  to  explode  a  charge  of 
dynamite  that  wakes  everybody  up.  This  Aory 
of  a  serious  young  Frenchman  who  succeeds 
in  freeing  from  the  diabolical  toils  of  a  mulatto 
gigolo  a  fair  fellow-islander  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  has  a  cruel  “surprise”  ending  which 
is  all  that  redeems  it  from  complete  banality. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Les  Declasses.  Paris. 

Plon.  1933. — Henry  Bordeaux,  Aruck  by 

the  great  number  of  declass^  in  every  Aratum 
of  society,  was  moved  to  write  this  novel,  the 
scenes  of  which  he  laid  in  Haute  Savoie.  He 
calls  declass^  those  who  leave  the  workbench 
for  the  “white  collar”  job,  the  peasants  who 
leave  their  fields  for  the  faAory,  the  scions 
of  old  noble  families  who  dissipate  their 
patrimony  and  turn  peasant,  the  offspring 
of  the  middle  classes,  who,  on  account  of  lack 
of  sufficient  means,  are  unable  to  complete 
their  education,  thereby  becoming  embittered 
failures.  And  he  Aates  that  it  is  from  these 
ranks  that  members  for  the  Cc»nmuniA  party 
are  recruited.  The  remedy:  development  of 
pride  in  one’s  work,  proteAion  of  the  elite 
through  whom  a  civilization  progresses,  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  worker’s  moral  life,  etc. 

In  Les  Dklasses,  an  intriguing  peasant  mar¬ 
ries  his  daughter  to  a  ruined  Count  and  under¬ 
takes  to  run  the  chateau  as  a  summer  resort. 
The  Count,  disguAed,  leaves  his  anceAral 
home  with  his  wife  and  baby  boy  for  Algeria 
where  he  will  Aart  life  anew  as  a  coloniA. 

The  book  is  well  written,  of  course,  but 
the  author  surely  could  have  chosen  other 
media  than  such  worn-out  charaAers  as  the 
peasant  a  la  Zola,  the  always  prodigal  Count, 
and  the  virtuous,  terre  a  terre  country  girl. 
He  even  tempts  Robert  d’Ormoy  with  the 
proverbially  rich  American  heiress,  who,  this 
time,  happens  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  manu- 
frAurer  of  tableware  and  not  the  usual  pork 
packer’s  daughter. — Earl  T.  Johnston.  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

•  Charles  Braibant.  Le  Rot  dort.  Paris. 

Denoel  et  Steele.  1933. — Voila  qui  eA 

tr^  Balzacien!  Un  Balzac  m^e  plus  cru,  plus 
hardi.  C’eA  I’hiAoire  du  paysan  d’un  passe 
recent  dans  toute  sa  pleine  robuAe  sant^  et 
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eon  ambition  monetairc,  ecrite  dans  un  Ian' 
gage  courant,  ordurier,  hi^oire  qui  attire  non 
eeulement  par  son  coloris  et  sa  poesie  mais 
memc  par  sa  puanteur. 

Avant  la  mort  dcs  parents,  rHeritier,  le 
Roi  du  monde  bourgeois,  ce  n'e^  qu'un  homme 
qui  dort.  Car  e'e^  un  metier  que  d’avoir  ses 
parents  morts.  Le  fils  de  Marlise,  engourdi  par 
la  tyrannie  de  sa  mere,  passe  une  vie  endormie, 
vide  en  progres  materiel,  car  il  a  eu  le  malheur 
de  preceder  sa  mere  au  tombeau.  Qu'importe 
qu'Aime  soit  bon,  ait  Timagination  poetique! 
La  loi  acituelle  e'e^t  I'argent  et  qui  n'en  a  pas 
ne  compte  pas. — Maria  Boudreaux.  Sweet 
Briar  College. 

•  N.  Brechko'Brechkovski.  Le  Roi  des  mU 
tratlleuses.  Translated  by  J.  and  M.  Civel. 

Paris.  Baudiniere.  1933. — The  ^ory  of  Achille 
Assarof,  a  Levantine  who  became  the  head  of 
a  great  sy^em  of  munitions  fadlories,  makers 
of  machine  guns,  cannon,  rifies,  bombs — 
all  the  de^rudive  engines  of  modem  warfere. 
Beginning  about  the  year  1869  with  the  open' 
ing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  ^ory  ends  in  our  own 
day,  when  the  hero  of  the  ^ory  has  finally 
made  his  grandson,  the  Marquis  di  Durazzo, 
king  of  Albania  and  has  seen  the  young  man 
assassinated  with  a  bomb  of  his  own  making. 
The  novel  attempts  to  ^ick  very  closely  to 
the  fi<^ts  of  the  hi^ory  of  the  laA  seventy 
years  as  we  now  know  those  fadls.  But  essen' 
tially  it  is  the  ^ory  of  a  man  who  deals  in  the 
de^rurtive  engines  of  war  and  who  makes  his 
pot  of  gold  in  that  business,  because  man  is  the 
mo^  ferocious  of  all  the  animals  since  he  is 
not  only  bent  on  de^roying  his  fellows  but  on 
committing  mass  suicide  as  well. 

The  reviewer  is  not  so  sure  but  that  the  au' 
thor  had  in  mind  a  figure  in  real  life.  For  there 
is  a  Levantine  whose  career  almo^  parallels 
that  of  M.  Assarof,  and  he  is  a  dominant  figure 
in  the  munitions  world  On  him  too  honors 
have  been  conferred. . .  The  ^ory  is  well  worth 
reading;  it  is  very  skilfully  done  and  is  much 
to  the  point. — Harry  }^.  Howard.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Roger  Chauvirc.  L' Incantation.  Paris. 
Firmin'Didot.  1929.  ii  francs. — The  intere^ 
of  the  French  in  the  druggies  of  free  Ireland 
is  again  evidenced  in  this  work  by  a  little 
known,  but  able  young  writer.  Chauvire  has 
previously  written  of  Ireland  in  Le  Gefte  de  la 
Branche  Rouge.  L'Incantation  is  a  birring  tale 
of  the  World  War  and  the  Irish  Revolution. 
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Captain  Hackville  of  the  LeinAer  Fusileers, 
wounded  at  Vimy,  is  sent  home  to  Ireland  to 
recuperate.  Distressed  by  the  British  Steps  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion,  he  resigns  his 
commission,  loses  his  friends  and  fiancee,  and 
is  finally  condemned  to  ten  years’  forced  labor 
for  encouraging  the  insurrectionists.  Dramatic 
scenes  abound :  the  author  has  created  a  Strong, 
sympathetic  character  in  the  gallant  hero,  and 
given  a  good  description  of  country  life.  L’lri' 
cantation  may  well  live  as  a  realistic,  carefully 
prepared  account  of  a  momentous  epoch.— 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Jeanne  Chevalleau.  Ames  Soeurs.  Lille  et 
Paris.  Mercure  Universel.  1933.  n 

francs.  — A  poetic  woman  of  thirty  has  written 
this  beautiful  first  novel  to  set  forth  the  method 
by  which  an  ideally  pure  and  wealthy  young 
man  might  contrive  to  marry  a  poetic  woman 
of  thirty.  The  author  is  unmarried.  One  wishes 
her  every  success. — P.  C.  S. 

•  H.  Danjou.  Place  Muubert.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1918.  II  francs. — A  series  of 

sketches  of  the  Paris  underworld.  A  guide 
takes  us  through  horrible  dens  in  which  we 
meet  the  outcast  of  all  Europe,  criminals, 
cashiered  officers,  wounded  and  shelLshocked 
veterans.  Each  tells  his  ^ory,  and  in  each 
instance  the  guide,  who  seems  to  know  all 
these  wretches  well,  makes  illuminating  com' 
ment.  The  conversation  is  terse  and  pointed; 
an  atmosphere  of  dull  horror  pervades  the 
whole  book. — Reed  Collier.  Holdenville,  Okla- 
homa. 

•  Louis  Dumur.  La  Fayette,  nous  void. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1933. — M.  Dumur, 

after  having  written  some  four  novels  on  the 
Russian  revolution,  again  returns  so  to  speak 
to  his  old  love;  the  world  war  of  I9i4'i9i8. 

This  is  the  usual  type  of  Dumur  novel  al' 
though  better  than  his  laSt,  Les  Loups  Rouges, 
The  outstanding  chara<^teriStic  lies  in  its  in' 
tereSt  for  Americans.  Any  book  containing 
this  sentence :  “L’armee  amcricaine.  .  .  venait 
de  prouver  par  ce  haut  fait  d'armes  qu'elle 
devait  desormais  etre  comptee  parmi  les  meil' 
leures  troupes  du  monde”  would,  of  course 
in  English  translation,  not  escape  the  eyes  of 
any  valiant  veteran  of  the  World  War.  Or 
was  Dumur  trying  to  pull  our  leg  or  to  soothe 
our  irritation  about  a  little  matter  of  several 
millions  in  war  debts? — Pieter  H.  Kollewijrt. 
Wilmington,  California. 
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•  Henri  Duvernois.  A  I'Ombre  d'une 
Femme.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933. 15  francs. — 

There  is  no  conceivable  human  emotion  that 
this  tender  psychologist  among  hdtion  writers 
could  not  accurately  express,  and  this  without 
ever  being  maudlin  or  coarse. 

Felix  Remoulat,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  re- 
counts  his  life  of  sentimental  frustration  from 
the  days  of  a  sordid  Belleville  childhood  to 
those  of  his  rise  in  the  world  of  affairs  at 
middle  age.  He  is  Steered  in  his  ascension  by  a 
wife  whom  he  has  worshipped  since  boyhood, 
but  whom  he  begins  to  hate  when  her  ruthless 
greed,  and  incidentally  the  fa(ft  that  he  is  not 
the  feither  of  her  last  child,  begin  to  dawn 
upon  him.  The  prosaic  ending  of  the  Story 
leaves  the  reader  with  a  vague  regret. 

Most  Parisian  of  French  writers,  M.  Du' 
vemois  is  also  one  of  the  beSt.  The  French 
Academy  has  recognized  this  book  as  a  master' 
piece,  and  it  may  well  be  ventured  that  the 
author's  election  to  that  august  body  is  a  not 
far  off  potentiality. — Germaine  A.  Donogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Bruno  Frank.  Trenc\,  Roman  d'un  favori. 
Traduit  de  I’allemand  par  Maurice  Rc' 

mon.  Paris.  Stock.  1933.  15  francs  — In  this 
hi^orical  romance  Bruno  Frank  returns  to  the 
scene  of  his  earlier  successes.  Baron  Fried' 
rich  von  Trenck.  an  officer  in  the  Prussian 
army,  was  imprisoned  by  Frederick  the  Great 
on  a  charge  of  aiding  the  Austrians,  but  more 
probably  because  of  a  love  affair  with  the 
king's  sister  Ameh'e.  Trenck  escaped,  was  re' 
arrested,  then  released,  and  hnally  recovered 
his  inheritance  after  the  death  of  Frederick 
II  in  1 786.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  France 
and  joined  in  the  revolutionary  turmoil,  but 
was  ultimately  seized  as  a  foreign  agent  and 
perished  on  the  guillotine,  July  25,  1794,  juSt 
two  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre  ended 
the  reign  of  terror. 

Trenck  related  his  own  Story  in  his  Lebens' 
geschichte  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1786).  The  French 
archives  could  undoubtedly  contribute  many 
details  on  his  6nal  years,  but  they  have  been 
ncgleded  in  the  conStrudtion  of  this  entertain' 
ing  piece  of  historical  6(ftion. — Geoffrey  Bruun. 
New  York  University. 

•  Julia  Frezin.  La  Dime.  Bruxelles.  Les 
Editions  de  Belgique.  1933. — Literati  vie 

with  each  other  nowadays  in  racking  our 
nerves.  That  seems  to  be  the  usual  aftermath 
of  world  cataclysms.  Subtlety  exhauSts  itself 


in  imagining  and  analyzing  the  abnormal.  Yet 
there  is  abundant  enormity  in  what  is  and 
just  has  been  so  common  as  to  be  almo^ 
normal  in  reality.  A  few  writers  are  content 
with  that.  Mme  Frezin  writes  in  her  Avant' 
Propos:  “Ce  rcmian,  greffe  sur  I'hiStoire,  fvit 
ecrit  au  cours  du  grand  drame.”  There  is  about 
it  the  unmi^kable  ring  of  personal  remini' 
scence.  No  battle  grounds  here,  but  scenes  from 
the  occupied  zone  and  the  anguish  of  those 
whose  dear  ones  are  at  the  front.  The  drama 
is  primarily  an  inner  one,  and  unfolded  with 
great  restraint  as  in  the  author's  En  Silence 
(See  Bool(s  Abroad,  October  1933).  It  is 
rendered  more  poignant  from  being  as  it  were 
a  reflection.  The  father,  engaged  in  active 
service,  “etait,  lui,  plus  fort,  plus  femiliarise 
avec  la  mort  qui  I'entourait  de  toutes  parts,” 
while  the  mother  tries  in  vain  to  Still  her 
despair  by  caring  for  the  indirect  victims, 
tubercular  children  and  refugees.  Only  at 
the  end  does  she  come  face  to  face  with  fren' 
zied  slaughter.  The  minor  characters  are 
vividly  drawn  to  illustrate  varying  attitudes 
of  the  civilian  population.  Cheek  by  jowl 
with  ardent  patriots  and  simple  minded  pea' 
sants  are  “embusques”  and  aesthetes,  which 
enhances  powerfully  the  impression  of  scenes 
actually  lived.  The  whole  book  Stigmatizes  the 
brutality  of  conquerors  and  breathes  sincere 
horror  of  war  rather  than  hatred  against  any 
one  nation.  It  is  written  to  laSt  for  more  than 
a  day. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Louis  Hannaert.  Eclaircies  Bruxelles. 

Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1933. — The 
short  Story,  they  say,  is  obsolescent  in  France. 
Perhaps  because  it  lends  itself  less  easily  than 
the  novel  to  the  contemporary  fad  of  sub' 
conscious  psychology.  M.  Hannaert  attempts 
to  bend  it  to  modem  requirements.  There  is  no 
action,  no  charaefterization  in  these  flashes  of 
transient  feeling  or  memory  in  the  mind  of 
the  single  figure  glimpsed  in  each  The  epi' 
graph,  from  A.  Gide,  gives  honestly  the  au' 
thor's  intention:  “11  me  semblait  avoir  jusqu'a 
ce  jour  si  peu  senti  pour  tant  penser  que  je 
m'etonnais  a  la  fin  de  ceci :  ma  sensation  deve' 
nait  aussi  forte  qu'une  pensee.”  Subjeeftively 
vivid,  perhaps,  but  these  sketches  leave  little 
trace  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  day  after 
closing  the  book  I  can  recall  but  one — Deses' 
poir  d' Artiste — in  which  a  painter  surveys  in 
disgust  his  works  executed  solely  to  cater  to  a 
passing  taSte  and  now  demoded.  Can  this  be 
prophetic  of  the  fite  of  the  present  day  liter' 
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ary  output?  Old  fashioned  folk  may  be  par- 
doned  for  entertaining  such  a  hope.  — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Philippe  Heriat.  L'Arraignee  du  Matin. 

Paris,  Denoel  et  Steele.  1933. 1 5  francs.  — 

A  touching  account  of  an  abnormally  sensitive 
adolescent,  his  happiness  and  heart'aches  in 
connection  with  his  blind  devotion  to  a  boy 
of  his  own  age  but  of  a  more  normal  temper- 
ament.  There  are  \  ivid  pictures  of  the  hero's 
life  “en  pension”  in  a  little  town  near  Paris 
and  as  a  “lyc^n”  in  Paris.  The  friendship 
profoundly  influences  his  whole  life.  The  boy 
is  real  and  appealing,  if  unusual;  less  so  the 
shadowy  6gure  who  sits  brooding  eighteen 
years  later,  confessing  that  “raraignee  du 
matin”  has  never  left  him.  “La  m^oire,  ce 
fl^u  des  malheureux,”  appearing  on  the  title 
page,  is  the  motif  of  the  novel,  sugge^ing 
inevitable  tragedy. 

This  short  novel  is  followed  by  a  “nouvelle,” 
le  Depart  du  Valdivia,  another  sympathetic 
portrayal  of  a  boy,  a  re^less  Marseillais  of 
fourteen,  who  has  vague  longings  for  travel, 
adventure,  love. — Martha  P.  Sanders.  Texas 
State  College  for  Women. 

•  Albert  Hublet,  S.J.  Parole  de  Scout.  Paris. 

Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1933. 7  and  9  francs. 

— Except  for  some  slow-moving  episodes 
where  many  details  of  scout  ceremonies  are 
related  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  explaining 
scouting,  the  ^ory  holds  the  reader’s  intere^ 
well.  It  is  a  capital  ^ory  for  boys. 

At  the  climax  of  the  ^ory  a  boy,  true  to  his 
scout  oath,  risks  disa^er  for  himself  and  his 
father  to  make  a  revelation  which  avoids  a 
great  cata^rophe  and  balks  the  plans  of  the 
communis  leader.  The  various  events  leading 
up  to  the  climax  are  skillfully  woven  together. 

The  ^ory  gives  the  reader  an  insight  into 
scouting  as  conducted  in  Belgium.  To  a  scout 
worker  in  the  United  States  the  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  church  and  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  it,  is  very  noticeable.  The  prie^  plays 
a  vital  role  in  the  program  of  the  troop  as  do 
the  Holy  Mass  and  the  Sacrament. — J.  C. 
Hassler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Edmond  Jaloux.  La  Grenade  mordue. 

Paris.  Plon.  1933. — M.  Edmond  Jaloux, 

perhaps  be^  known  as  the  weekly  reviewer 
for  Les  ^{ouvelles  Litteraires,  is  one  of  those 
numerous  amazing  French  men  of  letters  to 
whose  indu^ry  and  productivity  there  would 
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appear  to  be  no  limits.  The  author  of  twenty- 
five  novels,  he  here  presents  us  with  hi 
twenty-sixth,  while  two  more  are  announced 
to  appear  shortly.  Only  a  month  or  so  aga 
he  gave  us  a  Vie  de  Goethe,  and  he  has  al! 
but  a  round  dozen  of  books  of  essays  and 
literary  criticism  to  his  credit,  not  to  mentiot 
his  short  Tories.  A  mere  American  literary 
proletarian  can  only  sit  back  and  gasp.  How  do 
they  do  it! 

They  do  it,  and  very  nicely  sometimei 
M.  Jaloux  is  one  of  those  whose  work, 
despite  its  volume,  maintains  a  rather  ^cady 
level  of  craftsmanship;  he  knows  his  trade 
La  Grenade  mordue  is  a  tale  of  Left  Bank 
art  circles,  with  which  the  noveliA  has  soar 
familiarity.  The  ^tory,  a  romance  with  soox 
half  dozen  sharply  etched  figures,  is  neve 
very  highly  exciting  and  never  once  dull.  TT* 
character-drawing  is  excellent,  but  the  typa 
are  as  thoroughly  conventional  as  are  the 
plot-elements.  There  is  something  of  a  Baude 
laire-Huysmansesque  nineteenth-century  at¬ 
mosphere  which  the  French  so  frequently  lovt 
The  central  character,  Patrick  Selere,  is  a  sort 
of  Gallic  Peter  Whiffle. — Samuel  Putnem. 
New  York  City. 

•  Juljusz  Kaden-Bandrowski.  L' Alliance  da 
Coeurs.  Traduit  du  polonais  par  Hanka 

Ba^ianello.  Preface  d’ Andre  Therive.  Park 
Editions  des  Portiques.  1933.  la  francs.- 
Sketchy  little  Tories,  incidents,  anecdotes  and 
pictures  of  the  lives  of  soldiers  and  officers  0 
Poland  in  1917  and  their  frequent  contadi 
with  various  classes  of  people,  both  compa¬ 
triots  and  enemy;  occasional  moral  conflidi, 
summed  up  in  the  passage:  “ou  peut-ctre 
vaut-il  mieux  que  son  pays  perisse  (i.e.  enemy 
nation)  et  qu'il  ne  re^  nulle  trace  du  mien,— 
pourvu  que  nous  puissions,  dans  la  vie,  passer 
tranquillement  I'un  prw  de  I'autre?.  .  .  A 
qui  peut-on  avouer  qu'on  voudrait  prendre 
doucement  par  la  main  les  gosses  de  cet  ennemi 
et  attendre  avec  eux  des  temps  meilleurs?. . 
Many  characters  are  drawn  in  life-like  vivid¬ 
ness,  all  bound  by  an  “alliance  des  coeurs." 
A  35-page  preface  by  Andre  Therive  givo 
a  biographical  sketch  and  appreciation  of  the 
author’s  place  in  Polish  letters.  He  was 
awarded  ftie  Grand  National  Prize  in  1908.- 
Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigaa 

•  Robert  Lafrance.  Tannahill.  Paris.  Cal- 
mann-Levy.  1933.  12  francs. — A  young 

author  of  promise  shows  in  his  firA  novel 
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imagination,  ability  to  create  Arong,  sym- 
pathetic  charadlers,  and  to  develop  skillfully 
a  new,  modem  theme.  Tannahill  is  the  faA' 
moving,  acftion^filled  Aory  of  passion  and  the 
patriotism  and  sacrifices  of  the  Irish  insurgents 
in  their  recent  viAorious  Aruggle.  The  central 
figure,  Kitty  O'Farrell,  is  an  unusually  well 
portrayed  firebrand  who  recruits  for  “Free 
Ireland’’  in  London.  All  yield  to  her  spirit' 
Airring  will.  When  she,  as  the  Green  Knight, 
is  slain  by  the  Black  and  Tans,  her  French 
lover  haAens  to  Ireland,  joins  the  forces  and 
“carries  on  the  torch.’’  If  Lafrance's  two  an- 
nounced  novels  are  as  good  as  Tannahill  he  will 
shortly  have  a  considerable  following  of  en- 
thusiaAic  readers. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Andre  Malraux.  La  Condition  Humaine. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1933.  15  francs. — The 
title  of  Malraux's  novel  is  at  firA  glance  mis' 
leading;  for  although  the  book  deals  with  an 
attempt  to  e^blish  communism  in  China 
during  the  revolution  of  1927,  “la  condition 
humaine’’  does  not  refer  to  social  or  political 
conditions.  It  refers,  rather,  to  an  idea  advanced 
by  one  of  the  charadters  in  the  book :  “£tre  plus 
qu’homme,  dans  un  monde  d’hommes.  6chap' 
per  a  la  condition  humaine’’ — this,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  old  professor  Gisors,  is  every 
man’s  purpose:  the  consciousness  of  his 
insignificance  and  his  mortah'ty  is  fundamental 
to  man,  and  the  desire  to  forget  these  limita- 
tions  motivates  his  life  and  determines  his 
charadler.  It  is  in  terms  of  this  desire,  accord' 
ingly,  that  Malraux  interprets  the  lives  and 
personalities  of  his  charadlers;  their  means 
of  escape  are  various — for  some  it  is  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  communism;  for  one  it  is  love; 
for  another,  murder;  for  ^till  another,  pobtical 
power;  for  Gisors  himself,  opium;  but  the 
desire  is  always  the  same.  While  this  is  the 
central  idea  of  the  book,  it  is  never  insi^d 
upon;  La  Condition  Humaine  is  not  a  “Philos' 
ophical  novel.’’  The  ^ry  is  very  simple;  the 
I  chkf  charadters  (there  is  no  hero,  and  no 
heroine)  are  a  group  of  men  who  wish,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  upheaval  caused  by 
the  revolution,  to  sub^itute  ccunmunism  for 
democracy.  The  attempt  foils,  and  the  three 
young  men  in  whom  one  is  mo^  intere^d 
are  killed;  the  reA  escape  from  China,  and 
their  future  remains  doubtful.  Although  the 
pages  devoted  to  financial  and  political  mat' 
ters  are  sometimes  tedious,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  fighting  and  suffering  are  rather  too 
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painfully  vivid,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  by  no 
means  either  tedious  or  painful.  The  descrip' 
tions  of  Shanghai  are  effedtive,  the  ^tyle  is 
vivid,  and  the  charadters  are  convincing;  and 
the  idea  behind  the  book  gives  it  the  unity 
and  the  significance  which  it  would  other' 
wise  lack. — Wilda  Miessner.  North we^em 
University. 

•  Maurice  des  Ombiaux.  La  Demise  Nuit 
du  Due  de  Guise.  Paris.  Societe  d’edi' 

tions  Litteraires  et  Techniques.  1931. — M. 
Des  Ombiaux,  savory  scribe  of  the  Liegeois 
and  Namurois  of  legend,  has  attempted  to 
revive  the  more  ^ridtly  hi^orical  novel.  He 
chooses  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  as 
his  ^ge  and  quotes  largely  from  memoirs  and 
chronicles,  besides  ^udying  paintings  of  the 
time.  The  book  may  well  give  the  corredt 
atmosphere,  but  as  a  novel  it  is  unsuccessful. 
There  is  more  local  color  than  subtlety  in 
charadler  drawing.  Doubtless  the  very  abun' 
dance  of  more  or  less  hi^orical  material  cramped 
the  author’s  imagination.  None  of  the  multi' 
tudinous  adtors  is  highly  individualized  or 
made  intereAing  enough  to  come  aUve.  There 
is  abuse  of  the  fomiliar  device  of  attributing 
to  the  heroine,  Charlotte  de  Beaune,  grand' 
daughter  of  the  Semblangay  immortalized  by 
Marot,  a  major  role  in  all  the  machinations. 
We  hear  much  of  her  charm  and  beauty — 
Margot  de  Valois  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  dubbed 
her  Circe — but  she  conquers  too  easily  and 
she  is  merely  a  pawn  of  Catherine,  who  herself 
appears  as  the  personification  of  intrigue.  M. 
E)es  Ombiaux  is  at  his  beA  when  his  creative 
in^indt  has  free  play. — Benjamin  M.  Wood' 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Andrce  Sikorska.  Marie  Marechal.  Paris. 
Ferenezi.  1933.  12  francs. — A  competent 

piece  of  work  of  a  not  very  difficult  sort.  This 
novel  is  a  ^udy  of  a  fiuniliar  type,  a  woman 
who  exploits  her  own  “beautiful  soul,’’  who 
employs  her  pretended  moral  superiority  as  a 
club  for  beating  her  fomily  and  friends  into 
acceptance  and  even  some  show  of  coopera' 
tion  to  her  own  devious  and  selfish  ends.  The 
work  is  classical  in  its  self-reAridtion,  the 
writing  is  good,  though  not  di^inguished, 
and  everything  is  a  bit  too  obvious.  — P.  C.  S. 

•  Charles  Silve^re.  Le  Passe  d'amour.  Pa' 
ris.  Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — The  plot 

of  Silve^re’s  new  novel  is  by  no  means  un' 
usual.  A  girl  of  noble  fomily  loves  a  young 
man  of  lower  rank,  but  her  father  forbids 
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the  marriage.  After  their  broken  hearts  have 
had  time  to  heal,  each  of  the  lovers  marries 
another.  Many  years  later,  he,  a  widower, 
returns  to  her,  a  widow.  But  the  ^ory  is 
told  with  a  delicacy  and  a  simplicity  that 
lift  it  above  the  commonplace.  M.  Silve^re’s 
Ayle  is  clear  and  limpid  and  dire(ft.  It  is  not  an 
extraordinary  novel,  but  it  is  above  the  aver- 
age. — John  Appleby.  St.  John’s  Seminary, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

•  Maxence  Van  der  Meersch.  Car  Us  nc 
savent  ce  quils  font.  .  .  Paris.  Albin  Mi' 

chel.  1933.  15  francs. — The  my^ery  man  of  a 
small  village  proves  to  be  Rameau,  intellectual 
giant  of  some  years  previous.  Why  is  he  here, 
broken,  dying  of  consumption?  The  answer 
con^itutes  our  novel. 

By  chance,  when  6r^  entering  the  lyc&, 
he  falls  in  love  with  a  factory  girl.  Resenting 
his  mother's  censure,  he  leaves  home  and 
takes  a  garret  with  Agnw.  Her  meager  earn' 
ings  keep  them  aUve  and  maintain  the  hero  (?) 
at  his  studies.  He  contracts  a  liaison  with 
Agn«’  si^er,  Lucienne.  Shortly  thereafter 
Rameau's  mother  dies  and  leaves  him  a  con' 
siderable  inheritance;  but  already  t.b.  has 
begun  its  work  upon  Agnw  and,  as  develops 
in  time,  upon  Rameau.  Lucienne  is  inched 
in  a  neighboring  apartment;  it  is  from  her 
arms  that  the  death'bed  summons  of  Agnw 
calls  Rameau.  There,  overwhelmed  by  shame 
and  by  the  loss  of  Agnes,  he  renounces  the 
world. 

The  plot  is  simple,  almoA  banal,  the  char' 
acters  are  few,  the  recital  is  slow  and,  as  may 
be  imagined,  quite  lugubrious. — I.  W.  Broc\. 
Emory  University. 

•  Marcelle  Vioux.  Le  Roi  Vagabond.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1933.  — There  is  general 

curiosity  as  to  the  exi^nce  of  those  unfor' 
tunate  monarchs  who  have  lo^  their  thrones 
and  those  equally  unfortunate  pretenders  who 
have  never  been  able  to  get  possession  of  theirs. 
Marcelle  Vioux  deals  with  one  of  the  latter 
in  Le  Roi  Vagabond.  The  plot  of  her  book 
is  very  thin.  She  spreads  out  over  two  hundred 
and  sixty 'eight  page^.  a  series  of  orgies,  inter' 
woven  with  the  intrigues  of  a  female  member 
of  the  royal  family  who  is  responsible  for  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  a  throne  for 
the  Old  Pretender.  The  old  gentleman  himself 
is  satisfied  to  live  his  own  life  in  Paris,  but 
the  princess  expecfls  to  marry  the  Pretender’s 
heir.  He  thwarts  her  plans  by  dying,  and  his 


heir  ccxnpletes  her  discomfiture  by  leaving  fbt 
Peru  with  a  midinette  to  operate  a  field  erf 
guano  which  he  has  inherited. 

An  antidote  to  this  book  is  a  gcxxl  breath 
of  early  morning  air,  preferably  mountain  air. 
— Earl  T.  Johnston.  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Rene  cle  Week.  Vicflor  et  I'Etrangert 
Paris.  Editions  des  Portiques.  1933.  11 

francs. — A  small  village  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Neuchatel  is  the  scene  of  this  satire  of  smug¬ 
ness  and  hypocrisy.  Victor,  ^upid,  awkward 
“mama's  boy”  of  thirty,  is  engaged  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  but  worldly'wise  cousin,  whose  infideb'tio 
he  discovers  ju^  in  time  to  escape  marriage. 
There  is  much  more  to  this  novel  than  the 
barul  theme  of  the  country  yokel  in  the  toili 
of  an  adventuress.  De  Week  cleverly  tum» 
the  light  of  ridicule  on  the  bigoted,  over- 
righteous,  stingy,  provincial  citizens.  Thci 
ideas  of  other  countries  will  doubtless  intcrei 
foreign  readers:  the  French  are  irreligious  and 
immoral,  the  Germans  sub^ntial  and  indui- 
trious,  the  English  queer  and  receptive  of  al 
heresies,  albeit  praiseworthy  because  of  their 
tolerance.  The  author  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  this  work,  a  fit  vehicle  for  his  wit  and 
narrative  powers. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Boris  Zaitsev.  La  Guirlatuie  Dork, 
translated  by  Maurice  Dumarais  from 

the  original  Russian.  Paris.  Hachette.  193J 
12  francs. — Zaitsev,  one  of  that  large  groq) 
of  Russian  emigres  who  have  never  been 
reconciled  to  the  new  order  at  home,  but 
whose  love  for  their  homeland  is  ^ill  in- 
tense  and  pathetic,  has  given  us,  in  Li 
Guirlande  I^ee,  another  revelation  of  thr 
profound  influences  upon  the  soul  which  art 
produced  by  transplanting  a  human  being  into 
strange  and  unfamiliar  soil.  “The  Revolution 
is  a  teA,  exile  a  mission.”  This  is  the  theme 
of  the  ^ory,  which  concerns  a  young  singer, 
who  marries,  deserts  her  husband  and  goes 
to  live  in  Italy  with  a  young  painter,  whom 
she  presently  abandons  for  other  amorous 
adventures. 

It  is  when  the  Revolution  prevents  her 
return  to  Russia  that  the  moral  regeneration 
occurs.  Her  father  dies,  her  son  is  shot.  After 
having  lo^  her  friends  she  succeeds,  by  miracle, 
in  saving  her  husband. The  two  flee  again  to 
Italy,  there  to  remake  their  common  life  b 
exile  a  search  for  an  existence  no  longer  sensual 
and  material,  but  founded  upon  indubitable 
moral  bases. 
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Zaitsev  has  given  us  a  Aory  of  perscMial  revC' 
lation,  imbued  with  patience,  tolerance,  and 
religious  idealism.  Upon  the  quality  of  the 
translation  this  reviewer  is  not  competent 
to  comment,  other  than  to  say  that  it  flows  in 
a  clear  and  lucid  ^tyle  which,  if  not  a  reflec' 
tion  of  the  original,  is  all  the  more  a  tribute 
to  the  translator. — Elgin  Groseclose.  Univer- 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

t  Pierre  Zenda.  Mariage  en  pyjama.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1933. — This  is  the  sort 
of  unpretending  little  French  yellow'back  that 
would  be  sniffily  looked  down  upon  by  the 
snooty  highbrow  and  dismissed  as  “trash.” 
Driven  to  desperation  by  the  log-rolling  inani¬ 
ties  of  that  close  corporation,  the  Parisian 
literary  press,  this  reporter  bought  the  book 
one  day,  in  an  all  but  tragic  frame  of  mind. 
He  found  himself  adtually  laughing  inAead  of 
weeping  into  his  demi'blonde.  This  from  a 
contemporary  French  volume  was  a  bit  of  a 
miracle.  For  Mariage  en  pyjama  is  the  smarted, 
gaye^,  madded  tale  in  several  seasons.  It  is, 
to  be  exaeft,  not  trash;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  trash 
of  a  mo^  expert  sort,  by  one  who  knows 
precisely  what  he  is  up  to  and  why.  M.  Zenda, 
whoever  he  may  be,  and  one  suspeefts  him  of 
being  pseudonymous,  obviously  can  write. 
He  reminds  one,  by  turns,  of  the  late  Ronald 
Firbank,  Mr.  Van  Vechten,  Maurice  Deko- 
bra,  Michael  Arlen,  and  the  New  Yorker. 
His  setting  is  the  cosmopolitan  poA-Morand, 
fr^-camera  world  of  Cannes  and  Deauville, 
with  such  real-life  personages  as  Maurice 
Chevalier,  Jimmy  Walker,  Mi^inguette,  Van 
Dongen,  etc.,  dashing  in  and  out  between 
Hollywood  Packards  and  Hispanos.  The  book, 
we  may  tell  you  here,  is  not  for  your  maiden 
aunt;  she  would  be  terribly  shocked.  But  a 
tale  that  has  dubious  lady  matchmakers  keep¬ 
ing  their  appointments  in  Farman  planes  is 
quite  too  good  to  be  missed  by  those  that  have 
the  Gallic  point  of  view  on  such  things.  There 
are  a  number  of  risque  but  hilarious  episodes. 
The  author’s  Ayle  subtly  achieves  the  spark¬ 
ling  without  the  epigrammatic;  it  makes  the 
book  what  it  is.  Tlie  attention  of  Broadway 
and  Hollywood  is  called  to  this  item.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  M.  Zenda,  with  his  third, 
is  now  selling  in  the  thirty-thousands.  He  de¬ 
serves  it.  He  is  a  barricade  again^  boredom. — 
Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

AAA 

“Sinclair  Lewis  is  the  greater  living  au- 

— Ivan  Bunin. 
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The  second  number  of  Exotic,  a  magazine 
of  “new  Tories  from  across  the  seas,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia,  is  made  up  of  enter¬ 
taining  short  tales  from  the  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Hungarian,  with  one 
English  yam.  Reprieve,  by  J.  Talfourd.  The 
translations  are  uniformly  smooth,  and  the 
selections  are  not  too  disappointing,  though 
moft  of  the  Tories  are  rather  slight  things, 
romantic  and  conventiorul.  Among  the  au¬ 
thors  are  Henri  Duvemois,  Helene  E.  Spieler, 
F.  Feber,  Carola  Prosper!,  Robert  Salamon, 
Franz  Krisch,  Amaldo  Fratelli,  Andre  Bira- 
beau,  and  Draga  Nitsche. 

Anatole  Lunacharsky,  who  died  December 
20th  at  Mentone,  France,  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mo^  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  had 
been  for  many  years  in  supreme  command  on 
the  cultural  front  in  Soviet  Russia,  with  the 
rank  of  Commissar  for  Education. 

Oswald  Spengler,  become  suddenly  mere 
royaliA  than  King  Hitler,  has  been  denounced 
by  the  Vdlf[ischer  Beobachter  for  sounding  too 
martial  a  note  in  his  hymns  to  the  new  ma^r. 
It  is  explained  that  there  mu^  be  enough 
war  talk  to  simulate  the  faithful,  but  not 
enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  actually  flght 
a  war. 

In  the  Revue  Parlementaire  for  December 
there  is  an  argument  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  is  largely  responsible  for  the  Great 
War.  Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  at 
lea^  a  few  Frenchmen  believe  that  France 
fought  on  the  'xrrong  side.  The  argument  takes 
the  form  of  a  commentary  (by  6mile  Carteron) 
on  an  article  on  Gabriel  Hanotaux  that  was 
published  fir^  in  the  Libre  Parole  September 
loth,  1920.  The  article,  from  the  pen  of  Oscar 
Havard,  fixes  the  “precise  origin”  of  the  War 
at  the  moment,  in  June  1898,  when  Hanotaux 
was  succeeded  by  I>elcasse  at  the  Mini^ry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  result  was  the  beauti¬ 
ful  politique  de  I’encerclement.  “Efelcasse 
had  made  his  choice.  France  became  the 
soldier  of  England.” 

On  November  8th  the  French  poet  Fagus 
(Georges-Eugene  Faillet)  died  at  the  Charity 
Hospital  in  Paris,  from  injuries  su^ined  when 
he  was  ^ruck  by  a  taxicab.  He  has  bom  in 
1872  at  Brussels,  of  French  parents.  Among 
his  publications  were:  Ixion,  a  poem  in  30 
cantos;  Aphorismes;  La  Prihe  des  ^uarante 
Heures;  Frne  Tranquille;  Essai  sur  Shal(e' 
speare;  Rythmes;  Le  Sacre  des  Innocents;  Mys' 
the  Royal  de  Philippe' Auguste. 
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(For  other  bool{s  in  German,  see  Head-Liners") 


•  Eduard  Arens  und  Karl  Schulte'Kem' 
minghausen.  DroSte-Bibliographie.  Mim- 

^cr  in  We^felen.  Aschendorff.  1932. — It  is 
significant  that  Eduard  Arens  and  Karl 
SchuIte'Kemminghausen  were  charged  by  the 
Dro^eGcsclIschaft  with  the  compilation  of 
this  comparatively  monumental  bibliography 
(There  are  nearly  300  pages  of  it!)  Arens 
belongs  to  the  generation  of  Schulte-Kemming- 
hausen’s  parents.  The  former  helped  to  make 
and  inspire  the  Dro^'Literatur  of  the  older 
period,  while  the  latter  belongs  to  the  vigorous 
younger  group  of  Dro^'scholars.  This  team- 
work  eases  the  task  of  filling  in  gaps  of  old 
bibliographical  livings  and  classifying  the  mass 
of  scholarly  material  of  the  la^  two  or  three 
decades. 

The  Dro^-Gesellschaft  is  an  organization 
of  admirers  rather  than  scholars.  Under  its 
sponsorship  the  work  was  sure  to  have  the 
wide^  possible  appeal.  There  is  more  than  a 
mere  lining  of  boeJes  and  titles.  The  scholar's 
needs  are  satisfied,  of  course,  but  all  lovers  of 
Annette’s  poetry  will  find  in  the  book 
some  intere^ing  material  which  the  scholar 
would  not  need.  Not  only  is  the  life  and  work 
of  the  poetess  covered  but  all  her  known  human 
relationships  as  well.  Numerous  entries  con- 
cem  Annette  only  indirectly,  as  for  example 
the  literature  li^d  under  the  names  of  her 
friends  Schliiter,  Schiicking,  Junkmann,  Adele 
Schopenhauer  and  many  others.  There  is  a  total 
of  1314  items  arranged  under  five  main  heads: 
Das  Werl^,  Die  Briefe,  Das  Lehen,  Wurdi- 
gang,  Familie  und  Freunde.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  thorcxighly  satisfactory  life  of  the 
We^phalian  poetess  will  be  one  of  the  be^ 
results  of  this  comprehensive  bibliography. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Walter  Kuhlmann.  Deutsche  Aussprache. 
Lehr  und  Lesebuch  fur  Auslwder.  Hei' 


delberg.  Carl  Winter.  1933.  2.85  marks.— 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  phonetic  in- 
ve^igation,  but  in^ruction  for  the  acquisitioo 
of  the  correct  CJerman  pronunciation.  Fre¬ 
quent  reference  and  comparison  to  English  and 
French  phonetics  facilitate  its  use.  Deutsche 
Aussprache  does  not  purport  to  be  exhau^ve; 
Kuhl^nn  recommends  for  a  more  detailed 
and  complementary  Audy  Thecxlor  Sieb’i 
Deutsche  Buhnenaussprache — Hochsprache 
Sketching  the  successive  ^ps  toward  a  uni¬ 
fied  pronunciation  finally  promulgated  in  1898 
as  the  “Biihnensprache,”  the  author  proceed! 
with  a  thorough  treatment  of  German  pho- 
netic::s.  Particularly  valuable  is  his  emphasii 
on  senteiKe-^ress,  which  he  illu^rates  after 
a  theoreticral  as  well  as  pracftical  introduce 
with  more  than  40  pages  of  seledtions  froo 
prcxninent  German  authors.  A  liA  of  phonetic 
symbols  would  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the 
bcx)k. — Louis  P.  Woemer.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Dr.  Albert  Saare^.  Die  EStnische  Sprf 
che.  Tartu.  Akadeemiline  Kewperatiiv. 

1932. — With  the  coming  of  the  political  inefe- 
pendence  of  E^onia  the  que^ion  of  introducing 
her  culture  and  various  aspeefts  of  her  national 
life  to  foreign  nations  has  become  an  urgent 
problem.  This  58  page  review  by  Dr.  Saarefte, 
a  Professor  in  Tartu  University,  gives  a  lucid 
and  concise  exposition  of  the  Etonian  lan¬ 
guage,  its  extent  and  geographical  di^ributioo, 
and  its  grammatical  con^rudtion.  It  contains 
a  very  valuable  bibliography  of  fifty-seven 
titles  relating  to  the  subjedt,  some  of  them  in 
E^nian  but  mo^ly  in  German  and  French.— 
Andrew;  Pranspill.  New  York  City. 

•  Hans  Engl.  Die  Kinderlesehalle.  Ein  pada- 
gogisches  Problem.  Miinchen.  Em< 

Reinhardt.  1932.  3.50  marks. — In  chapters  on 
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the  hi^ory  of  the  children's  library  movement 
throughout  the  world,  the  need  for  and 
purpose  of  children's  libraries  and  their  ad' 
mini^ration  and  organization,  the  author  suc' 
ccssfiilly  relates  this  important  but  too  fre' 
quently  neglected  educational  inArument  to 
the  general  fields  of  pedagogy  and  literature. 
The  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  informa' 
ticMi  as  well  as  food  for  thought  for  the  educa' 
tor,  librarian  and  sociologi^. — J.  Periam  Dan' 
ton.  Chicago. 

•  Fritz  Kuenkel.  CharaJ^tcr,  Einzelmensch 
und  Cruppe.  Leipzig.  Hirzel.  1933.  5  and 

6.50  marks. — Tliere  are  three  focal  centers 
of  thought  in  this  book;  the  nature  of  the 
group,  the  contribution  of  the  group  to 
individual  development  and  the  reaAion  of 
the  individual  upon  the  group.  Pradtical  daily 
experiences  interpreted  with  acute  insight 
make  the  treatise  vivid  and  easily  ccxnpre' 
hended.  A  daughter  breaks  a  dish;  the  educa' 
tive  resources  of  the  fiaonily  as  a  group  may  be 
helpfully  applied  to  the  problem  if  the  author's 
proposals  are  accepted.  The  author  does  not 
dispose  of  our  dominant  social  problems,  but 
his  analysis  and  his  therapeutic  counsels  should 
lead  the  way  to  social  recon^rudtitMi.  Too 
often  the  economic  and  the  politician  look 
after  they  leap  if  they  look  at  all,  prescribing 
totutory  relief  that  is  not  based  on  the  laws 
of  social  evolution. — H.  L.  Latham.  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio. 

•  Friedrich  Altrichter.  Die  seelischen  Krdfte 
des  Deutschen  Heeres  im  Frieden  und  im 

Weltl^riege.  Berlin.  E.  S.  Mittler  Sohn. 
1933.  6  marks. — When  Clausewitz  ccanpleted 
his  classic  work  on  the  nature  and  tadtics  of 
war,  he  left  the  subjedt  of  the  psychology  of 
army  organization  yet  to  be  treated.  This  has 
now  been  done  by  Major  Friedrich  Altrichter, 
the  firft  professor  of  military  science  to  be 
appointed  in  Germany  at  the  University  of 
Frankfurt  a.M.  This  book  has  already  come  to 
be  valued  in  the  same  category  with  the  work 
of  von  Clausewitz,  but  as  a  sociological  ^tudy 
in  the  orgairization  and  control  of  human  aggre¬ 
gates,  organized  and  moving  as  a  unit  under 
compulsion  and  under  leadership,  it  has  a  value 
which  cannot  be  overe^imated.  It  is  perhaps 
the  only  adequate  ^udy  which  we  have  of 
that  significant  historical  entity  called  the 
^  national  army.  Major  Altrichter  sees  the  rise 
of  a  mass  psychology  which  swells  up  and 
creates  a  spiritual  unity  responding  to  com- 
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mand.  But  this  entity  is  nevertheless  built 
upon  human  units,  and  the  author  then  pro- 
ceeds  to  treat  it  from  the  various  angles  of 
tradition,  of  the  effedt  of  discipline  on  the  human 
soul,  of  feeling  and  of  convidtion,  of  the  re- 
adtion  of  the  army  to  political  policies  of  the 
^tesmen  directing  negotiations  in  time  of 
war,  of  the  psychology  of  command  and  the 
like.  Aside  from  the  purely  scientific  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  psychology  and  sociology  of  mass 
organization  of  the  army  type,  the  hi^rical 
data  which  is  used  so  skillfully  to  illiterate  the 
various  points  gives  an  insight  into  the 
demoralized  soul  of  the  German  army  as  the 
dismal  world  war  bled  toward  the  armieice. 
While  the  French  political  leaders  supported 
their  army  with  every  possible  technique,  the 
German  leaders,  in  an  effort  to  make  peace 
on  better  terms,  made  ^tements  which  broke 
the  soul  of  the  men  at  the  front.  To  Major 
Altrichter  an  army  wins  a  unified  spiritual 
^amp  through  the  community  of  convidtions 
of  the  soldiers,  which  receives  a  special  note 
in  their  willingness  to  fight  and  clie  for  this 
ccjnvidtion.  And  the  true  refledtion  of  the  value 
of  an  army  is  the  will  to  fight  which  dominates 
the  entity. — Paul  F.  Douglass.  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Junior  College. 

•  Kurt  Breysig.  Vom  deutschen  Geift  und 
seiner  Wesensart.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  193a. 
5.80  marks. — ^Touching  upon  all  fields  of 
human  endeavor,  literature  and  the  arts, 
philosophy  and  ^tesmanship,  hi^ry  and 
science,  the  Berlin  hi^orian  analyzes  the  char- 
adter  of  the  German,  essentially  a  “Fauilnatur,” 
yearning  and  passiorutc,  ambitious,  often  in¬ 
discreet:  Canossa,  Wallen^ein,  1918 — the 
my^ic:  Eckehart,  Tauler,  Bohme;  the  individu- 
ali^,  creative,  revolutionary,  capricious,  fiin- 
taAic:  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  Gothic 
architedture,  baroque  and  rococo  (Poppelmann, 
Balthasar  Neumann,  Dientzenhofer,  the 
Asam  Brothers),  Herder  and  the  Storm  and 
Stress,  Goethe  the  classic,  romantidsm, 
Nietzsche,  expressionism;  the  thinker:  Kant; 
the  receptive  and  ever  impressionable  genius: 
appropriation  and  assimilation  of  antiquity, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Calder6n — To  the  trage¬ 
dy  of  ^e  world  war — vae  vidtis! — is  devoted 
a  vital  part  of  the  book:  after  the  retirement 
of  the  colossal  Bismarck  mi^ke  follows  mi^ke 
in  foreign  politics:  alienation  of  Russia, 
alliance  with  a  weary  Au^ria,  rejedtion  of 
British  friendship,  fruAration  of  the  Hague 
peace  treaty  (1909),  complete  isolation. 
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Au^ria's  ambitions,  the  war,  lack  of  sufficient  He  traces  the  loss  of  power  by  the  hereditan 


enterprise  on  the  part  of  Moltke  and  Tappan 
to  see  the  offensive  toward  Paris  through,  for- 
feiture  of  honorable  peace  in  early  1917  or 
1918,  chaos — plus  ultra!  A  remarkable  grasp 
of  Germany's  weakness,  the  tragedy  of  the 
will,  superhuman  effort,  almo^  complete 
attainment — final  collapse!  The  supreme  trage' 
dy  of  a  nation  which  in  things  cultural  ^nds 
high  among  the  nations  of  the  world. — Louis 
P.  Woemer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Andreas  Duhm.  Dar  Kampf  um  die 
deutsche  Kirche.  Gotha.  Leopold  Klotz. 

1933.  I  mark. — This  brochure  is  a  disappoint' 
ment.  There  is  to  be  sure  a  well-reasoned  the¬ 
oretical  introduAion  but — sixteen  pages  of  it 
out  of  a  total  of  forty!  Sufficiently  detailed 
are  the  tendencies  manife^d  at  the  “German 
Chri^ian”  convention  laA  April;  towards 
the  end  things  become  more  sketchy  although 
the  presentation  is  not  inadequate.  But  the 
author,  ^ill  writing  on  November  thirteenth, 
can  hardly  be  pardoned  for  breaking  off  his 
intcre^ing  record  of  church-and-^te  events 
on  the  seventh  of  July.  A  Heidelberg  Privat- 
dozent,  he  is  after  all  perhaps  a  little  bit  afraid 
of  “dem  Drucke  gebieterischer  politischer 
Machte."  We  hope  that  the  proposed  con¬ 
tinuation  will  be  more  satisfactory. — W. 
A.  W. 

•  Dr.  J.  Hans.  Wdhrungswandel  im  Orient. 
Wien.  1933.  Published  by  the  author. 

4  marks. — This  monograph  is  a  supplement 
to  the  author’s  Geld  und  Gold  in  Asien  pub¬ 
lished  in  1930.  From  Turkey  clear  across 
Asia  to  China  and  Japan  the  monetary  and 
financial  developments  of  the  la^  three  years 
are  analysed  for  each  individual  country.  The 
author  has  gathered  fiscal  fficts  and  figures 
frcMn  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  importance  of 
silver  as  a  monetary  ^ndard  is  very  apparent. 
Likewise  the  repercussions  in  the  trade  and 
finances  of  these  countries  caused  by  the 
financial  acitions  of  the  We^m  powers.  For 
the  banker  and  Audent  the  work  is  invaluable, 
as  nothing  of  this  nature  is  published  in  Amer¬ 
ica. — E.  Trencl^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Konrad  Hecker.  Mensch  und  Masse. 
Situation  und  Handeln  der  Epigonen.  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1933. — This  book  is 
Volume  Two  of  the  series  Das  Politische  Voll{. 
The  author  gives  for  background  an  analysis 
of  society  and  social  standards  as  derived  from 
the  ideas  of  Richter,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Hegel. 


nobility  and  the  acquisition  of  it  by  business 
Heine,  he  feels,  was  able  to  see  the  approach' 
ing  division  into  hew  social  classes;  Immer 
mann,  the  emancipation  and  demoralizaticm  o< 
man;  and  Laube,  the  gradual  progress  toward 
division  of  property  according  to  ability  and 
merit.  The  Epigones,  who  have  not  yet 
conquered  the  task  at  which  their  feithcn 
failed,  will  attain  their  goal  as  change  in  men 
becomes  comparable  to  change  in  society.  The 
After-Bom  will  then  be  conscious  of  them¬ 
selves  as  mere  particles  of  a  social  mass  that 
has  awakened  to  its  own  potentialities.— 
R.  Tyson  Wycl{off.  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Otto  Koellreutter.  Vom  Sinn  und  Wesn 
der  J^ationalen  Revolution.  TCibingea 

J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck).  1933.  1.50 
marks. — An  examination,  by  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  of  the  revolution  whidi 
has  e^blished  a  nationali^  ^te  in  the  plact 
of  a  liberal  one.  He  deals,  uncritically,  with 
the  anti-liberal  principle  in  the  cultural  lift 
— radio,  University,  Church — with  the  social- 
i^  part  of  the  program,  with  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion,  and  predic!ls  the  permanence  of  the  dic¬ 
tatorship,  “StaatAypus  des  ao.  Jahrhunderts " 
— Mathilde  Stecl^elberg.  WeAem  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

•  Karl  Lohmann.  Hitlers  Staatsauffassunt. 
Berlin.  Junker  6^  Diinnhaupt.  1933. 

1.60  marks. — On  the  whole  a  satisfadtory  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Fiihrer’s  views  regarding  the 
function  of  ^tehood.  Fundamental  is  Hitler’s 
premise  that  the  ^te  is  not  an  end  in  itself 
but  a  means  for  the  preservation  and  glorifia- 
tion  of  the  race.  Quotations  elaborating  this 
idea  are  drawn  freely  from  Hitler's  memoirs 
and  public  addresses.  But  why  not  be  equally 
generous  with  quotations  on  points  of  pradtical 
application?  Hitler's  views  on  ^erilization, 
dome^ic  economy,  territorial  expansion  and 
foreign  policy  are  not  adequately  presented. 
Reticence  here  can  be  juAified  only  from  ffit 
viewpoint  of  propaganda. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Rene  Schickele.  Die  Grenze  Berlin.  Ro' 
wohlt.  1932. — On  the  wrapper  of  this 

charming  book  we  see  a  srupshot  of  the  author 
leaning  again^  the  railing  of  a  Rhine  bridge- 
Over  him  on  a  sign  we  read  the  names 
Deutsches  Reich — Republique  Fran^aise,  sepa* 
rated  by  a  dart  which  looks  like  the  needle  ofa 
compass  and  points  diredtly  to  the  heart  of  the 
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man  below.  The  contents  of  the  volume  could 
not  be  characfterired  more  tellingly.  Only  he 
who  calls  two  countries  his  own  can  learn  to 
be  ju^  and  under^anding,  since  for  both  he  is 
defendant  and  accuser  simultaneously.  He  will 
be  crucihed  by  both,  but  even  then  his  out- 
Wretched  arms  will  symbolize  the  balance  of 
juAice.  The  book  speaks  of  the  Eternal 
Alsace,  of  the  conOidl  between  France  and 
Germany,  of  Anatole  France,  Romain  Roh 
land,  and  many  other  things,  but  the  leitmotiv, 
sincere  and  genuine  even  when  accMnpanied 
by  the  jingle  of  the  fool's  cap,  is  always  the 
hope  of  a  better  future  This  was  in  1932. — 
Emil  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Eugen  Schmal.  Menschen  in  der  grossen 
Stadt.  Oldenburg  i.O.  Gerhard  Stalling. 

1932.  1  mark. — This  booklet  published  in  the 
[  scries  Schriften  an  die  T^ation  gives  in  an 
igrceable  popular  form  an  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  German  cities  and  the  socio' 

I  logical  problems  caused  by  the  decadence  of 
rural  life:  the  proletarization  of  the  masses, 
the  mechanization  of  every  day  life,  etc.  The 
author  hnally  describes  and  advocates  the 
resettlement  of  the  country.  Since  this  booklet 
I  was  written  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
Third  Reich,  it  is  free  from  the  arrogance, 

I  super^ition  and  intolerance  of  the  super' Aryan 
■  aecd;  also  the  romantic  longing  for  a  better 
pa^  is  kept  within  tolerable  limits. — F.  W. 
Kaufmann.  Smith  College. 

•  F.  O.  H.  Schulz.  Untergang  des  Marxis' 
mus.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1933.  4.80 

and  6  marks. — The  author  of  this  attack  on 
Marxism  has  been  a  leader  and  editor  in 
the  German  Social-Democratic  party,  and  had 
always  attempted  to  rid  the  latter  of  its 
Marxi^ic  philosophy,  to  put  it  on  a  national 
basis  and  to  keep  it  in  contact  with  the  be^ 
tradition  of  German  hi^ory.  He  opens  his 
book  with  a  scathing  criticism  of  the  capital- 
j  i^ic  sy^em  and  of  the  fiiilure  of  the  hiAorical 
parties  to  face  its  deva^ting  social  consequen- 
1  ces.  He  then  shows  how  Marxism  could  pro6t 
from  these  enormous  and  abnormal  conditions 
and  miJStakes. 

His  attack  on  Marxism  is  directed  again^ 

^  the  materialism  of  its  philosophy;  againA  the 
absence  of  ethical  personalities,  beginning  with 
j  Marx  whom  he  characterizes  as  mean,  scurril- 
;  ous  and  profiteering;  again^  its  spiritual  im¬ 
poverishment  of  men  by  separating  them  from 
all  the  personal,  cultural  and  religious  content 
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of  their  own  hi^ry;  again^  its  negativism 
with  regard  to  all  values  and  again^  its  op¬ 
portunism  in  moments  of  political  responsi¬ 
bility. 

He  enthusia^ically  embraces  the  National- 
Sociali^  creed,  the  rebirth  of  the  nation  and 
hi^orical  continuity,  and  seems  to  hope  that 
the  sociali^ic  content  of  the  labor  movement 
will  be  saved  and  realized  on  a  more  adequate 
philosophical  foundation. — GuSlav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Karl  von  Schumacher.  Ameril^as  T^dte 
heute  und  morgen.  Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli. 

*933-  3-50  Swiss  francs. — A  ^udy  of  the 
“depression”  in  the  United  States.  The  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  think  that  it  is  not  a  depression 
but  the  end  of  the  capitali^ic  sy^m.  He 
Judies  its  effedl  in  New  York,  which  he 
describes  as  a  doomed  and  shrinking  city, 
because  immigratiem,  trade  and  Wall  Street 
are  equally  paralyzed.  The  sky-scrapers  are 
not  solid  monuments  of  a  periexJ  but  “^eel- 
tents”  of  baseless  speculation  and  dizzy  mega- 
Icmiania.  In  Washington  the  reader  gets  the 
impression  of  a  shifting,  compromising  poli¬ 
tical  helplessness  without  orientation  and 
without  courage  to  face  the  fundamental  issues 
of  a  bankrupt  economic  sy^em.  In  Detroit  the 
paradoxes  of  a  mechanically  perfect,  humanly 
degrading  and  chaotic,  economically  unplanned 
produAion  are  pointed  out.  In  Madison  the 
farm  situation  is  made  clear  and  interpreted  as 
the  moA  genuine  center  of  a  future  America. 
— GuSlav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Wilhelm  Kroll.  Die  Kultur  der  cicerO' 
nischen  Zeit;  I.  Politik  und  Wirtschaft. 

Das  Erbe  der  Alien.  Leipzig.  Dieterich  1933. 
6.20  and  7  marks. — The  Romans  were  a  sin¬ 
gularly  unpleasant  people;  this  book  only 
serves  to  Arengthen  that  conviction.  Kroll 
devotes  the  fir^  volume  of  his  brief  popular 
survey  of  life  in  the  Ciceronian  age  to  a  cem- 
sideration  of  the  concept  of  the  State,  the 
power  of  tradition,  the  individual  in  politics, 
and  private  money-economy,  with  emphasis 
throughout  upon  the  social  forces  behind 
the  men  and  phenomena  of  the  period. 

It  is  indeed  a  cynically  reali^ic  account 
that  he  presents,  carefully  documented  and 
subjected  to  a  rigid  criticism  which,  however, 
(to  cite  a  minor  point)  does  not  hesitate  to 
imply  the  hi^oricity  of  the  self-immolation 
of  the  Decii,  Icmg  since  discounted  by  Kome- 
mann  and  Niese.  The  Rewnan  ideas  of  ju^ice. 
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liberty,  of  pietas,  fides,  gravitas,  are  briefly 
analyzed  with  recourse,  as  throughout  the 
book,  to  hi^rical  illu&rations;  the  heartless 
casui^ry  that  lay  beneath  each  concept  is 
clearly  brought  to  light.  Political  jockeying  and 
lobbying,  “contacting,”  use  of  campaign' 
funds,  of  the  advantages  of  birth,  position, 
and  family  connection  in  obtaining  preferment, 
and  the  tremendous  significance  of  huge 
private  debts  and  fortunes  as  well  as  the  un' 
certainty  of  the  econcxnic  foundations  of 
Roman  life,  are  described,  with  the  result  that 
the  Ciceronian  Roman  attains  a  ^riking 
resemblance  to  the  twentieth-century  Amer' 
ican,  in  his  political  life. 

Cicero  suffers  surprisingly  little  under  this 
dra^ic  and  dillusioned  treatment.  Kroll  lays 
the  blame  where  it  belongs — upon  the  forces 
and  cu^oms  of  the  age — when  the  political 
machinations  and  toadyings  of  Cicero  are 
mentioned.  In  spite  of  this  sensible  procedure, 
one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Cicero  is  less 
great  in  proportion  as  he  foils  to  rise  above 
his  age;  and  this  is  what  gives  him  often  the 
appearance  of  a  cheap  up^rt. 

The  final  chapter  on  money-economy  is  an 
excellent  presentation.  The  high  co^  of  living, 
agrarian  overhead,  debt-cancellation,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  bases  of  credit,  bribery,  legacies,  bor¬ 
rowing  and  lending,  even  the  dowry-troubles 
of  Cicero,  are  sketched  into  the  pidture,  to 
round  out  a  competent  venture  into  a  field  not 
yet  too  highly  cultivated  by  scholars. — L. 
Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  George  Lenz.  Demol^atie  und  Diktatur  in 
der  Englischen  Revolution,  16401660. 
Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1933. — As  scholars 
turn  their  attention  again  to  events  for  in  the 
pa^,  new  fodts  and  new  interpretations  are 
brought  to  light.  The  Great  Civil  War  in 
England  has  heretofore  been  portrayed 
primarily  as  an  ecclesia^ical  druggie,  the 
Episcopalian  again^  the  Puritan;  although  a 
reading  of  Pepys’  Diary  should  have  warned 
many  a  student  again^  this  narrow  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Georg  Lenz  gives  a  setting  to  the  Civil  War 
that  has  been  sadly  lacking.  He  shows  the 
“interlopers”  Sniggling  again^  king  and 
monopoli^ic  companies  for  a  share  of  the 
country’s  trade.  He  describes  the  beginning 
of  democratic  and  radical  ideas  with  the 
theories  of  the  Levellers.  He  gives  a  place  in 
the  account  to  the  pushing  manufodturer  and 


trader,  who  were  retrained  in  their  adtivities 
by  Charles  I. 

The  book  is  well  documented. — Frederick 
L.  Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Reinhold  Lorenz.  Turl^enjahr  1683.  Das 
Reich  im  Kampf  um  den  Ostraum.  Wien. 

Braumiiller.  1933.  5  marks. — It  is  indeed 
fitting  that  a  Viennese  scholar.  Professor 
Lorenz,  should  produce  such  a  careful  ^udy 
as  this  one  on  the  two  hundred  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  laA  great  Turkish  threat  to 
Vienna,  under  Kara  Mu^pha  Pasha  in  1683. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  principal 
divisions:  I)  dealing  with  the  European  powers 
and  peoples  in  the  seventeenth  century — The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy, 
France,  Turkey,  the  Mediterranean  world; 
II)  treating  of  the  developments  which  led 
to  the  great  invasion  of  the  Turks  and  the 
threat  to  the  we^em  world;  III)  telling  the 
^ry  of  the  great  siege  of  Vienna  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks  at  the  hands  of  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  those  of  Sobieski 
of  Poland.  A  final  chapter  sums  up  the  ul¬ 
timate  significance  of  the  topping  of  the 
Turkish  advance  in  the  we^m  world.  The 
Hapsburg  had  fulfilled  their  fir^  mission  in 
European  hiAory — granted  that  there  are 
hi^orical  missions!  Soon  thereafter  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  begins  slowly  but  surely  to 
recede  from  Europe,  through  the  rise  of 
Au^ria  and  Russia  and  the  weAem  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  until  today  she  holds  but  a 
fragment  of  her  former  territory  in  Europe. 
But  the  Hapsburg  Empire  was  left  with  a 
second  problem — that  of  her  own  developing 
naticmalities —  which  was  not  solved. 

E>r.  Lorenz  has  written  a  splendid  account 
of  the  “Turkish  year — 1683”.  Moreover  his 
volume  is  profusely  illu^rated  with  pidtures 
of  the  major  charadters  of  his  ^ory  and  with 
contemporary  pidtures,  maps  and  plans  of 
Vienna.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  enhanced 
by  a  good  bibliography  of  his  source  materials. 
— Harry  >(.  Howard.  Miami  Uruversity. 

•  Gerald  W.  Spink.  Ferdinand  Freiligraths 
Verbannungsjahre  in  London.  Berlin. 

Ebering.  1932.  4.20  marks. — A  well-docu¬ 
mented  ^udy  of  the  years  of  exile  spent  in 
London  by  the  poet-patriot  Freiligrath.  Es¬ 
pecially  intere^ing  for  Freiligrath’s  personal 
acquaintance  with  other  German  writers  and 
contemporaries  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  (Karl  Marx,  Kinkel,  Dickens, 
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Tennyson,  Me  Carthy,  Longfellow).—/.  Brei' 
tenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  L.  von  Ungem-Stemberg.  Krieg  in  China. 

Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1933. 

4.00  marks. — This  monograph  gives  a  short 
hi^orical  account  of  the  events  in  China  from 
the  downfall  of  the  Manchu  dyna^y  in  1911 
to  the  present  day.  In  an  introductory  survey 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Chinese  situation  are 
laid  bare — the  geographical  expanse  of  the 
country  and  the  sexial  condition  of  the  peasant' 
try.  The  immense  poverty  which  exiAs  has 
proved  a  fertile  ground  for  militarism  and 
civil  war.  The  seepage  of  new  ideas  which 
6nally  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Kuoming' 
tang  party  is  comprehensively  described.  The 
hi^orical  sketch  of  the  la^  10  years  is  separated 
according  to  the  various  wars  and  rulers  that 
plagued  China  during  those  trying  years.  The 
final  ^ge  which  led  to  the  creation  of  Man' 
chukuo  is  ^ill  an  unsolved  problem.  The 
authoress,  writing  from  Shanghai,  displays  an 
exceedingly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  kalei' 
doscopic  aAivities  of  the  Chinese  chess'board. 
In  closing  she  pleads  for  patience  in  dealing 
with  this  immense  problem — “China  braucht 
Zeit.  China  hat  Zeit.” — E.  Trencl^ner.  New 
York  City. 

•  Vydunas.  Sieben  Hundert  Jahre  deutsch 
ItMutscher  Beziehungen.  Tilsit.  Ruta'Ver' 

lag.  193a. — In  spite  of  everything  many  people 
ftill  think  that  Lithuanian  is  a  Slavonic  1^' 
guage  and  are  disappointed  when  they  are 
told  that  Slavonic  is  of  very  little  help  in 
learning  Lithuanian.  Many  people  do  not 
realize,  furthermore,  that  the  name  “Prussian” 
referred  originally  not  to  the  Germans  but  to 
a  Baltic  tribe  whom  the  invading  Teutcxis 
conquered  and  whose  name  they  adopted  for 
themselves.  These  original  Baltic  F^ssians 
were  a  people  allied  to  the  ance^rs  of  the 
present'day  Lithuanians. 

The  Old  Prussians  were  practically  anni' 
hilated  by  their  Teutonic  conquerors.  The 
laA  man  to  speak  Old  Prussian  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have, 
indeed,  only  a  very  few  texts  to  prove  that 
there  ever  exi^d  an  Old  Prussian  language. 
As  Vydfinas  says,  “This  whole  manner  of 
speech  which  had  been  unfolding  for  millen' 
niums  was  not  to  continue.  It  disappeared 
more  and  more.” 

But  nothing  is  so  ^rangely  capable  of 
resuscitation  as  a  national  spirit,  even  when 
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it  has  lain  dormant  for  centuries.  VydQnas 
himself  is  an  example.  He  was  bom  in  ea^m' 
mo*  Ea*  Prussia  in  the  heart  of  a  German 
civilization  and  he  did  not  write  in  the 
Lithuanian  language  until  he  was  twenty' 
seven  years  old.  Then  becoming  race'conscious, 
he  began  to  produce  a  whole  series  of  remark' 
able  books  and  dramas.  His  dramatic  trilogy, 
Shadows  of  the  Ancestors,  printed  in  1908, 
made  him  known  all  over  the  Lithuanian 
countryside.  Because  Vydunas  wrote  plays 
before  the  war  in  which  he  predicted  that 
Lithuania  would  become  free,  he  began  to  be 
called  the  Lithuanian  prophet.  He  himself 
discounts  all  such  honors  and  maintains  that 
his  sole  mission  is  humanitarian  and  that  he 
craves  and  has  always  craved  for  his  people 
spiritual  freedom  above  all. 

Lean  and  small  of  *ature,  fragile  and  dreamy' 
eyed,  Vyddnas  is  today  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  ea*em  Europe.  It  is  through  such 
men  as  he  and  Gandhi,  with  whom  he  is  often 
compared,  that  nations  and  peoples  are  *irred. 

Seven  Hundred  Tears  tells  the  *ory  of  the 
Baltic  people  of  Ea*  Prussia  throughout  the 
long  years  of  German  domination.  It  is  clear 
that  Vydflnas  regards  the  present  country  of 
Lithuania  as  the  spiritual  heir  of  the  Old 
Prussians.  Thus  he  becc»nes,  although  he 
himself  would  not  like  the  epithet,  a  Lithu' 
anian  expansioni*. 

For  the  *udent  of  nationah'sm  who  would 
like  to  observe  how  an  almo*  extinct  culture 
can  be  resurrected  by  a  prophet  or  a  group 
of  prophets,  there  is  no  more  intere*ing  book 
to  be  found  than  Vydunas’  Seven  Hundred 
Tears.  It  is  important  reading,  too,  for  the 
*udent  of  to-morrow’s  hi*ory,  for  the 
Lithuanian  movement  in  extreme  Ea*  Pros' 
sia  will  certainly  bulk  large  in  the  event  that 
the  map  of  Europe  is  again  “reapportioned.” — 
A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Ludwig  Benninghoff.  Guild v  Adolf.  Eine 
Konigssaga.  Hamburg.  Gebriider  Enoch 
Verlag.  1933. — It  was  cruel  de*iny  that 
Gu*avus  Adolphus,  the  Swedish  shield  of 
Proteitantism,  should  have  taken  the  battle 
for  a  united  Germany  to  the  German  people 
at  the  very  time  that  Albrecht  von  Wallen' 
*ein,  the  somewhat  my*erious  but  always 
remarkable  Duke  of  Friedland,  was  attempting 
to  carry  out  the  same  project  It  is  the  little 
between  these  two  great  figures  whidi  in' 
tere*s  Herr  Benninghoff.  And  it  was  a  titanic 
struggle,  rarely  equalled  in  Europe.  Gu*avus 
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Adolphus  was  a  bold,  courageous  and  resouf' 
cefiil  warrior  and  a  ^tesman  and  ideali^  as 
well;  Wallen^ein  was  the  moody,  learned 
^tesman,  the  frequently  unscrupulous  man 
of  action  who  in  reality  followed  a  consi^ent 
program.  A  biographer  would  have  difficulty 
in  finding  two  more  intere^ing  heroes  than 
these  to  pit  againA  each  other.  And  Herr 
Benninghoff  makes  the  moA  of  his  opportunity. 
We  see  Gu^vus  Adolphus  in  all  his  phases, 
as  the  youthful  warrior,  the  friend  of  the 
people  yet  attentive  to  the  barons,  as  the 
^tesman,  as  a  lover  and  happy  fether,  as  a 
man  of  faith,  as  a  European  ^tesman.  We  see 
Wallen^in  ready  to  break  the  Empire,  negO' 
tiating  with  Gu^vus  Adolphus,  yet  at  the 
same  time  planning  how  to  gain  ma^ry  of  the 
seas  as  well  as  the  land  We  see  him  hemming 
in  Gu^vus  at  Nuremberg,  we  watch  the 
Swedish  hero  try  unsuccessfully  to  rout  his 
enemy  and  we  witness  the  tragic  denouement, 
as  GuAavus  follows  Wallen^in  and  surprises 
him  at  Liitzen.  Gu^vus  Adolphus'  death  at 
Lvitzen  was  followed  two  years  later  by  the 
murder  of  Wallen^in.  Benninghoff  does  not 
follow  the  conventional  attitude  towards 
Gu^vus  Adolphus'  German  plans:  he 
presents  the  Swedish  king  forming  a  program 
for  German  unity  while  engaged  in  his 
remarkable  campaign  again^  the  Emperor, 
whereas  hi^rians  generally  agree  that 
Gu^vus,  devout  Prote^nt  as  he  was, 
already  had  his  plan  formed  before  engaging 
in  the  war. — J  A.  B. 

•  Georg  Biedenkapp  und  Hans  Alt.  Unser 
Graf  Zeppelin  und  sein  Werl{.  Braun- 
schweig.  We^rmann.  1933.  2.70  marks. — 
This  volume  handles  the  career  of  Zeppelin, 
his  epic  charadter,  and  the  scientific  develop¬ 
ment  of  aeronautics  particularly  in  Germany 
and  France.  The  ance^ry  of  the  Count,  his 
youth,  his  participation  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  his  di^inguishing  deeds  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  are  effeeftively  related.  At  the 
age  of  fifty-three  he  chooses  the  path  of 
“fools,"  and  after  many  years  of  more  failures 
than  successes  attains  renown.  The  fir^  aerial 
flight  around  the  world  and  that  to  the  North 
Pole  crown  the  efforts  of  the  hero  who  has 
followed  his  ideals. 

The  biographical  text  is  everywhere  inter¬ 
woven  with  considerations  on  the  development 
of  scientific  aircraft.  Sixty-two  pidtures  and 
drawings  illuArate  the  text.  An  examination 
of  the  Zeppelin  craft  and  a  regiAer  of  its 


military  and  naval  adtivities  prove  its  superior 
workmanship  and  reliability. 

It  is  clearly  an  error  to  repeat  the  material 
of  page  seventy-three  on  the  following  page, 
in  a  revised  form. — Sigler  Joan  of  Arc.  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

•  Ulrike  Briinauer.  Ju^us  Moser.  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1933.  3.80 

marks. — This  seventh  of  the  monograph  series 
Probleme  der  Stoats-  und  Kultursoziologie 
claims  to  be  the  fir^t  complete  ^udy  of  JuAus 
Moser  and  his  “Lebensgefuhl,"  in  contra^ 
to  the  numerous  Judies  of  him  (usually  in  a 
context)  as  ^tesman,  historian,  sociologi^, 
economist,  or  literary  critic.  The  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  delineate  all  the  ftidlors  of  charadter 
environment  which  went  to  make  Moser  what 
he  was,  and  she  demon^rates  satisfactorily 
that  he,  antithetical  though  his  attitude  was 
to  the  prevailing  rationalism,  schematicism, 
and  equalitarianism  by  virtue  of  his  genetic, 
organic  view  of  hi^oric  development,  did 
not  ^nd  isolated  and  unexplainable  in  his 
times,  but  was  ju^  one  of  that  group  of 
pioneers  of  his  age  (Winckelmann,  Lessing, 
etc.)  who  turned  German  thought  into  a  new 
direction  and  initiated  the  German  renaissance. 
The  subject  of  the  monograph  is  of  fir^  im¬ 
portance,  the  plan  of  treatment  and  in  part 
the  execution  are  excellent,  but  the  ^yle  is 
for  the  mo^t  part  so  verbose,  so  turgid,  not  to 
say  diplasic,  that  it  is  only  the  intrinsic 
intereA  of  the  material  which  carries  the  reader 
to  the  end  of  the  book. — H.  S.  Jantz.  Antioch 
College. 

•  Alfons  von  Czibulka.  Grosse  deutsche  sol 
daten.  Berlin.  Drei  Masken  Verlag.  1933. 

4.20  marks. — Czibulka  was  already  known 
for  his  Judies  of  the  great  captains  and  ex¬ 
plorers  of  hi^ory.  In  his  books  he  follows  the 
general  trend  toward  the  humanization  of  the 
hiAory  of  a  certain  field  by  depicting  it  in  the 
light  of  its  outAanding  representatives.  Grosse 
deutsche  Soldaten  is  a  good  example  of  this  type 
of  hi^ory.  Although  it  is  limited  to  German 
soldiers,  it  does  make  the  universal  human 
qualities  ^nd  out  clearly,  and  shows  that 
it  is  not  the  ^rategical  and  tadlical  skill, 
nor  mere  courage  and  daring,  that  make  the 
great  military  leader,  but  above  all  else  his 
strength  of  charadter,  his  moral  courage  and 
inspiring  personality.  Incidentally,  it  gives  a 
short  survey  of  the  evolution  of  military  sys¬ 
tems  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modem  times. 
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a  development  which  is  as  significant  for  the  Mettemich  was  the  beA'hated  ^tesman  of 


indent  of  human  civilization  as  is  that  of 
literature  or  art. 

Among  the  twenty  soldiers  treated  in  the 
volume  are  Frundsberg,  Derfflinger,  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  Frederick  II  of  Prussia, 
Bliicher,  Radetsky,  Moltke,  Hindenburg,  Con- 
rad  von  Hotzendorf  and  Mackensen.  The 
^yle  is  clear  and  vivid,  and  while  the  book  with 
its  national  limitations  will  appeal  primarily 
to  Germans,  it  will  be  worth  reading  by  anyone 
intere^ed  in  hi^ory  and  military  affairs. — 
A.  E.  Sol{ol.  Stanford  University. 

•  Ed.  Heyck.  Luther.  Zweite,  bearbeitete 
Auflage.  Bielefeld.  Velhagen  Klasing. 

1933.  4.50  marks. — This  beautiful  book  is  the 
twenty^ninth  volume  in  the  well  known 
Monographien  zur  Weltgeschichte.  So  far  thirty' 
five  volumes  have  appeared,  and  each  volume 
has  been  written  by  one  who  is  considered 
an  authority  in  his  particular  field.  The  cob 
leAion  is  a  treasure  for  the  book-lover,  inform' 
ing  him  in  welbwritten,  not  technical,  but 
accurate  presentation  of  the  lives  of  out^nd' 
ing  men  and  of  important  events  in  the  hi^ory 
of  the  world.  The  volume  on  Luther,  published 
in  the  year  when  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  was  generally  observed, 
is  no  exception.  The  author  writes  in  a  pleasant 
ftyle,  does  not  interrupt  his  ^tory  with  quota' 
tations  and  source  material,  but  shows  that 
he  is  familiar  with  the  lateA  research  work. 
In  a  number  of  in^nces  he  makes  good  use 
of  Luther’s  own  terse,  powerful  sentences, 
for  in^nce,  the  words  expressing  his  firm 
belief  in  the  absolute  truth  of  Scripture  over 
againift  Erasmus’  doubting  and  vacillating 
ftandpoint:  “Der  heilige  Gei^  i^  kein  Skep' 
tiker”  (p.  94).  The  present  reviewer  mu^  take 
exception  to  some  ^tements,  for  in^nce, 
when  the  author  ascribes  to  Luther’s  power' 
fill  treatise  On  the  Bondage  of  the  Will  the 
thought :  “Es  muss  auch  ein  Ratschluss  Gottes 
sein,  dass  die  Menschen  mit  ihrer  Seele  zu' 
grunde  gehen”  (p.  94),  which  would  make 
Luther  a  Calvini^,  but  this  is  not  the  place 
for  a  theological  discussion.  The  author  shows 
Luther  to  be  the  “Hero  of  the  Reformation,’’ 
the  prophet  of  his  age,  the  preacher  and 
defender  of  the  cardinal  Biblical  principles: 
Sola  scriptura,  sola  gratia,  sola  fide.’’ — L.  Fuer' 
bringer.  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis. 

•  F.  B.  Schaeffer.  Mettemich.  Bielefeld.  Veb 
hagen  6^  Klasing.  1933.  4.50  marks. — 


the  early  nineteenth  century.  He  succeeded 
in  ^mming  the  tide  of  the  hberal  and  demo' 
cratic'parliamentary  movements  and  in  poA' 
poning  their  victory  for  thirty  years.  Now 
that  this  tendency  is  giving  way  to  a  counter' 
tendency  toward  a  corporate  ^tate  and  diefta' 
torial  government,  Mettemich  appears  all 
of  a  sudden  in  the  new  light  of  a  prophet 
and  monitor.  The  author  draws  an  intere^ing 
portrait  of  Mettemich  as  the  embodiment 
of  his  peaceful  and  resigned  Biedermeier 
period.  He  is  seen  as  a  belated  Rococo  ariAo' 
crat,  pliable  and  intriguing,  but  keeping  his 
line  and  his  loyalties,  charming  and  cultured 
personally,  but  cold  and  calculating  as  ^tes' 
man.  His  greater  fault  the  author  finds  in  his 
blindness  to  the  nationalism  of  peoples,  which 
is  compensated  for  by  his  belief  in  the  suprem' 
acy  of  the  reason  of  rulers  in  balancing  political 
powers  and  in  his  Pan'Europeanism.  The  very 
in^ru(ftive  book,  looking  at  hi^ory  from  an 
unusual  angle,  is  richly  illu^rated  with  6a 
fine  pictures.  — GuSlav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Wilhelm  Stadtl^der.  Borne  und  sein 
Verhdltnis  zuGoetheundJeanPaul.  Berlin. 
Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1933.  6.80  marks. — 
Volume  20  of  the  series  ?{eue  Forschung.  At' 
beiten  zur  Gei^sgeschichte  der  germanischen 
und  romanischen  Voider.  It  is  a  clear,  penetrat' 
ing,  adequate  ^udy  of  a  man  who  as  the  initia' 
tor  of  the  “Jung  Deutschland’’  movement  was 
the  intellecitual  gadfly  of  his  time  and  whose 
place  in  literary  hi^ry  is  ^ill  a  matter  of 
violent  controversy.  The  mo^  surprising 
thing  is  the  relative  fairness  and  objectivity 
with  which  the  author  handles  the  factor  of 
Borne’s  origin  in  the  Frankfurt  ghetto — an 
objectivity  which  one  would  warmly  wish 
anti-Semites  might  attain  to  at  the  present 
day.  He  does  the  opposite  of  glossing  over 
Borne’s  Jewish  background:  he  shows  with 
completely  convincing  documentatiem  how 
acutely  Borne  himself  was  aware  of  it  and  how 
undeniably  important  it  was  as  the  directing 
force  of  his  life  toward  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  social  juAice.  One  sin  of  omission,  which 
may  indicate  that  Stadtlander  is  not  alto' 
gether  free  from  prejudice,  is  that  in  his  excel' 
lent  introductory  “^itcharakteriAik’’  he  con' 
tra^  the  fir^  and  second  Romantic  age  groups 
in  almo^  the  very  words  of  Fritz  Strich  with' 
out  the  lea^  acknowledgement,  though  on  the 
previous  page  he  acknowledges  his  debt  to 
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Korff  for  a  characJterization  which  occurs  in  braced  the  world;  one  of  his  favorite  specula' 


the  same  volume  as  Strich’s  (Aufriss  der 
deutschen  Liter aturgeschichte). 

The  author  proceeds  to  probe  the  reasons 
for  Borne's  almo^  exaggerated  admiration  for 
Jean  Paul  and  his  contra^ing  aversion  toward 
Goethe,  and  in  his  concluding  chapter  he 
shows  how  Borne’s  critical  attitude  in  the 
matter  has  been  influential  to  the  present 
day:  his  pidture  of  Goethe  as  the  cold,  dis' 
intereAed,  snobbish  egoti^  in  contraA  to  the 
pidture  of  Jean  Paul  as  the  gentle,  warmly 
sympathetic,  democratic  human  being. — 
H.  S  Jantz.  Antioch  College. 

•  Otto  Wolff.  Die  Geschdfu  des  Herm 
Ouvrard — Aus  dem  Leben  eines  genialen 
Spel(ulanten.  Frankfort  a.  M.  Riitten  6^ 
Lining.  1932.  6.50  and  8.50  marks. — 
Eccmomic  hi^ry  lacks  worth-while  books 
like  this  one.  The  general  movement  of  econ' 
omic  life  may  be  followed  fairly  well  from  the 
books  already  written.  Lines  of  ccMiimerce  have 
been  traced,  and  the  principal  changes  in 
indu^ry  recorded.  But  to  portray  the  milieu 
of  the  life  in  which  individuals  play  their  part 
requires  a  penetrating  analysis  of  economic, 
social,  and  political  fadtors;  and  it  is  an  equally 
difficult  task  to  evaluate  the  influence  that 
a  great  adtor  c«i  the  economic  scene  had  upon 
his  contemporaries. 

Both  of  these  tasks  Wolff  performs  to  our 
entire  satisfaction.  The  cxxurrences  in  France 
between  the  years  1790  and  1830, — the 
transition  years  from  the  ancient  regime  to 
modem  capitalism, — brought  forth  rapid  and 
violent  changes  in  government;  monarchy, 
directorate,  empire,  and  monarchy  again, 
were  hurried  upon  the  scene  and  as  rapidly 
disappeared.  In  this  unable  econcanic  and 
political  situation  great  actors  found  their 
parts  and  played  them  to  the  admiration  of  all 
future  generations. 

Ouvrard  gained  a  wide  perspective  in  the 
import'export  business,  and  coming  to  Paris 
at  an  early  age  he  speculated  succes^lly  in  the 
assignats.  One  daring  specubtion  followed 
another;  in  provisions  for  the  navy;  in 
Mexican  silver,  and  then,  in  1823,  as  quarter- 
ma^r  for  the  French  army.  He  opposed 
Napoleon’s  continental  bl(x:kade,  and  argued 
for  the  free  movement  of  goods.  He  placed 
his  financial  power  at  the  disposal  of  Lours- 
Philippe,  anci  the  Allied  minbters  met  at 
Ouvrard’s  house  to  arrange  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  army  of  occupation.  His  schemes  em- 


tions  proposed  the  division  of  America,  North 
and  South,  between  England  and  France. 
After  years  of  success,  Ouvrard  and  his  son 
lo^  their  influence  with  the  government,  and 
their  financial  dominance  in  France  gradually 
declined. 

The  b(»k  is  delightfully  illu^rated,  and  well 
documented. — Frederic)^  L.  Ryan.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Marie  von  Bunsen.  Zeitgenossen,  die  ich 
erlebte.  Leipzig.  Koehler  ^  Amelang. 

1932.  5.50  marks. — The  first  part  of  the  bcok, 
dealing  mainly  with  figures  of  pre-War  aristoc¬ 
racy,  arouses  little  interest;  the  long  list  of 
names,  some  not  even  of  historical  importance, 
becomes  rather  monotonous.  It  deserves  clas¬ 
sification  among  neither  “Kulturbilder”  nor 
memoirs,  because  it  is  too  sketchy  and  un¬ 
finished. 

The  second  part  presents  the  author’s 
experiences  during  the  trying  days  of  war  and 
the  poSt-war  period.  Here  we  find  real  sub¬ 
jective  treatment,  based  on  human  cx)mpassion 
and  courage,  a  journal  which  charms,  by  Marie 
von  Bunsen’s  graceful,  simple,  and  clear  Style. 
Her  gift  of  observation,  her  spirit  of  youth, 
and  her  sincerity  radiate  throughout  the 
b<X)k. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Alexandra  Rachmanowa.  Ehen  im  roten 
Sturm.  Salzburg.  PuStet.  1932.  4.70  and 

5.80  marks.— A  young  lady  of  the  former 
“upper  classes’’  writes  a  personal  diary  of 
life  in  Russia  during  the  years  1920-1925. 
The  Stark  realities  of  the  proletarianized  Rus¬ 
sian  life  are  so  shocking  to  her  sensibilities  that 
she  is  painfully  aware  of  the  crudities,  the 
miseries,  the  harshness,  of  the  new  situation. 
But  her  paSt  scxial  Standing  makes  her  also 
blind  to  the  idealism,  the  new  surging  energy 
of  those  who  believe  that  they  are  creating 
a  new  and  better  social  order.  To  her  they  are 
just  so  many  hypocrites  and  self-seekers.  The 
gloomy  picture  she  presents  of  the  Russian  life 
of  the  pericxi  may  therefore  be  accurate  in  its  i 
details  and  at  the  same  time  distorted  and 
one-sided. — ?{athan  Altshiller  Court.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  EmeSt  Stolper.  WcrljSludent  im  wilden 
Weften.  Leipzig.  Paul  List.  1933.  3.80  ' 

and  5.^0  marks. — A  posthumous  account  of 
the  travels  of  an  enthusiastic  German  Student 
across  the  United  States.  Interested  in  mining, 
he  devotes  much  space  to  American  mining 
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methods,  so  that  the  book  would  be  dull  to 
the  general  reader  were  it  not  for  the  Ayle 
and  youthful  eagerness  expressing  the  joy 
of  the  road  and  the  thrill  of  roving  freedom. 

The  work  contains  the  usual  description  of 
American  civilization,  social  life,  cu^oms  and 
indu^rial  and  agricultural  development,  dress¬ 
ing  the  author's  opinion  that  America  is  a 
great  land  and  a  wealthy,  but  that  we  are 
sadly  lacking  in  intelledtual  and  spiritual 
culture.  It  will  probably  be  well  received  by 
the  German  public. — Kenneth  M.  Grubb. 
Miami  University. 

•  Emd  Toller.  Eine  Jugend  in  Deutschland. 
Amderdam.  Querido.  1933.  $2.50. — 

Emd  Toller  was  bom  in  Samotschin,  Posen, 
in  1893,  the  son  of  prosperous  Jewish  parents. 
An  enterprising,  impulsive,  generous  but  not 
always  judicious  young  inquirer  after  truth, 
he  was  a  half-hearted  dudent  in  France  (“Gre¬ 
noble  id  die  franzosische  Propaganda-Univer- 
sit  at  fur  Auslander”)  when  the  war-cloud 
burd.  Fird  as  an  ardent  volunteer,  then  a 
merciless  critic  of  Germany's  condud  of  the 
war,  6nally  an  outspoken  pacihd,  he  played  a 
brave  but  unavailing  part  in  the  pod-war 
Munich  revolutions,  and  spent  6ve  years  in  a 
political  prison.  This  period  of  imprisonment 
was  nearly  or  quite  his  time  of  mod  fruitful 
dramatic  composition.  The  book  ends  with  his 
release : 

“Ich  bin  dreissig  Jahre.  Mein  Haar  wird 
grau.  Ich  bin  nicht  miide.'' 

Toller  by  now  is  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  the  capitalidic  date,  yet  he  is 
singularly  free  from  ugliness.  When  he  dates 
his  preface  “Am  Tag  der  Verbrennung  meiner 
Bucher  in  Deutschland,"  he  gives  his  book  an 
expressive  setting,  but  wholly  without  revenge- 
fulness.  This  frank,  moded,  sad,  beautiful 
record  of  an  honed  German  Jew's  6rd  thirty 
years  during  a  period  which  has  been  trying 
for  Jews,  will  be  read  with  pro6t  by  both 
Jews  and  (jentiles. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Werner  Bergengruen.  Badel^r  des  Her' 
zens.  Ein  Reiseverfuhrer.  Leipzig.  Breit- 

kopf  6r*  Hartel.  1933.  3.20  marks. — The  title 
page  leads  us  to  exped  something  very  funny, 
and  indeed  chapters  like  Jeder  Deutsche  nach 
Berlin,  Bucher  auf  der  Strasse,  Verbote  in 
Sicily  with  the  three-edged  anathema,  “Divie- 
to  d'affissione,"  “Divieto  di  caccia,”  “Divieto 
d'orinare,’*  do  make  the  promise  good.  At 
times  the  humor  is  ^ntadically  queer.  Refresh- 
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ing  are  the  popular  etymologies,  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  revivification  of  Trier  (“Ante  Romam 
Treviris  detit"),  of  Nancy,  the  rococo-city; 
the  hidorical  allusions  to  Lorraine  (Louis  XV, 
Leszczinski,  etc.)  and  to  Montbeliard  (over 
400  years  a  dependency  of  Wiirttemberg)  with 
its  political,  religious,  literary  interrelations 
and  the  ever  ticklish  quedion  of  Alsace  and 
of  Italianized  Tyrol!  Less  engaging  is  his 
negative  angle  on  Italy,  his  legions  of  foreign 
words  and  German  adaptations,  his  at  times 
uneven  and  unpolished  dyle. — Louis  P. 
Woemer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  Brandenburg.  Schopfung  nah  um 
uns.  Miinchen.  Knorr  fir*  Hirth.  1933. 

2.90  marks. — This  original  volume  is  made  up 
of  approximately  one  hundred  nature  pidures, 
in  excellent  German  prose.  It  is  unique  in  its 
uniform  local  setting,  picturing  Bavaria  from 
Munich  to  the  extreme  north.  Current  happen¬ 
ings  are  artidically  cad  into  the  nature  back¬ 
ground.  Not  only  the  ordinary  happenings  of 
life,  the  contrad  between  the  cudcMns  of  city 
and  village,  feads  and  religious  worship,  cul¬ 
ture  and  agriculture,  but  also  war  and  the 
diflBcult  after-war,  are  vividly  picihired.  Un¬ 
employment,  crime  and  political  matters  are 
brushed  againd  the  canvas  of  nature.  The 
perspective  from  which  the  author  views  his 
subjects  is  that  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  Heaven. 
Brandenburg's  dyle  is  picturesque,  simple  and 
wholesome.  This  sort  of  descriptive  matter 
can  be  bed  appreciated  if  read  deliberately, 
a  few  pages  at  a  sitting. — SiSler  Joan  of  Arc. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  &n  Antonio, 
Texas. 

•  Karl  Eckhardt  und  Franz  Martin. 
Deutsches  Land  am  Deutschen  Ecl{.  Ein 

rheinisches  Heimatbuch  fur  Schule  und  Haus. 
Bielefeld.  Velhagen  Klasing.  1933.  3  marks. 
— To  a  resident  of  our  raw  new  world,  it  is 
amazing  to  be  confronted  with  the  ass(x:iations 
which  have  gathered  around  an  old-world 
center  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  centuries.  TTjc 
ccfflQpilers  of  this  Coblenz  memorial  volume 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  together  a 
hundred  or  two  literary  documents  touching 
the  region,  and  they  could  easily  have  doubled 
the  number.  But,  as  the  title  hints,  the  book 
is  not  mere  gentle  sentimentalizing.  Mod 
(jerman  books  have  a  purpose  nowadays,  and 
the  volume  ends  by  quoting:  “Nimmer  wird 
das  Reich  zerdoret,  wenn  ihr  einig  seid 
und  treu!"  The  illudrations,  especially  the 
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colored  frontispiece  showing  Das  Deutsche 
Eck,  are  charming. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Eduard  Korrodi.  Die  Schweiz.  Oft  und 
Sud.  Was  nicht  im  Baedeker  ^ht.  Mun- 

chen.  Pip)er.  193a.  4.50  and  6.50  marks. — It  is 
difficult  to  do  ju^icc  to  these  excellent  tra' 
velogs  of  Hans  Rudolf  Schmid,  Annemarie 
Schwarzenbach,  and  Manuel  Gasser,  presented 
by  Eduard  Korrodi:  such  6ne  humor,  delicate 
under^anding  and  insight,  vivid  presentation 
bridling  with  cultural,  hiAorical,  literary  and 
art  data,  roguish  anecdotes,  subtle  hints  to 
the  foreigner,  wit  and  ingenious  delight  in 
cuAoms,  tradition,  provincialisms  and  civic 
pride — entertaining,  inciting,  stimulating.  And 
what  a  savory  preface  by  Switzerland's  own 
Eduard  Korrodi,  editor  of  the  Tsjeue  Ziircher 
Zeitung  quoting  Gotthelf  anent  a  Danish 
scienti^  who  wanted  to  hire  a  taxicab  in 
Zurich  to  run  him  up  the  Montblanc.  .  .  . 
about  Alexandre  Dumas,  “welcher  in  Bern 
den  Sturz  der  Wasserfalle  (Schaffhausen!),  den 
Donner  der  Lawinen  hort.”  Fantastic  those 
^tements  of  1846!  But  hear  the  late  Walther 
Rathenau  now:  “Fur  mich  iSt  die  Schweiz 
gleichbedeutend  mit  blitzblanker  Serviette.” 
And  then  the  humorful  defense  by  Korrodi  of 
Schwizcrdiitsch,  “das  hierzulande  schon  ge- 
sprochen  wurde,  als  die  Berliner  erSt  wendisch 
und  schlawisch  ihren  Schrubel  wetzten,”  and 
his  mo^  cordial  words  to  Germany's  youth: 
“Ihr  rucksackbetiirmten,  lieben,  deutschen 
Wanderer,  kommt  doch  wieder!”  Spirited 
are  these  chapters  not  only  on  authoritative 
culinary  and  vinous  matters  (vide:  “ein  echt 
amerikanisches  Speakeasy,  Hans  Fopp's  Old 
Timer  Saloon.  .  .  machmal  geht  es  darin  ziem' 
lich  iibersceisch  zu”  etc.  .  .  .  “Gesetzt  der 
Fall,  man  wird  bei  Blunier  hinausgeworfen,” 
he  recommends  the  “Grosse  Reblaube,”  the 
“Lindenhof,”  the  “Meise”  of  Gottfried  Kel- 
ler  fame,  etc.),  but  particularly  on  literary  hiSt' 
torical  incidents.  This  really  informative,  im' 
pressive,  playful  travelog  will  be  a  real  addi' 
tion  to  every  booklover's  library. — Louis  P. 
Woemer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Quensel.  Thuringen.  Monographien 
zur  Erdkunde.  Bielefeld.  Velhagen  6^ 

Klasing.  1933.  4.50  marks. — This  colledtion  of 
seventy-eight  wonderful  illustrations  of  Thu' 
ringia  includes  towns  such  as  Jena,  scenery 
such  as  the  Saale-Bogen  bei  Ziegenriick,  ca- 
thedrals  such  as  Naumburg,  scenes  of  peasant 
industry,  and  the  haunts  of  Goethe,  but  the 


caStles  with  the  famous  Wartburg  dominate 
the  book  as  they  used  to  do  the  countryside 
here  pic^tured.  The  charming  appreciation, 
largely  a  description  but  with  some  attention 
to  the  history,  Bora,  fauna,  and  local  toy- 
making,  does  not  fall  below  the  Standard  set 
by  the  photographs. — Marjorie  Duncan  J^ice. 
Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

•  R.  Samilovitch.  Der  Weg  nach  dem  Pol. 
Mit  60  Abbildungen  in  Tiefdruck  und 

einer  Karte.  Bielefeld.  Velhagen  fir*  Klasing. 
1931. — A  short  account  of  the  various  ex- 
ploratory  expeditiems  into  the  north  polar 
regions.  An  amazingly  large  number  of  expedi- 
tions  (sixty-nine),  beginning  with  John  Cabot 
(1497)  and  ending  with  the  Russian  expedition 
under  Schmidt  (1930)  are  summarized.  The 
illu^rations,  the  older  ones  hand  engraved, 
are  reproduced  from  the  journals  and  books 
of  the  expeditions.  The  6ne  map  of  the  North 
Polar  Region  from  Andree's  Handatlas  is  in- 
eluded  as  an  insert. — C.  W.  Thomthwaite. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  Schmid.  Ich  fahr  in  die  Welt.  Die 
Vermachtnisse  eines  Wanderers.  Frauen- 

feld.  Huber.  193a.  5.60  marks. — Travelogues 
written  between  1900  and  1930  by  a  patriot 
rooted  in  his  native  Switzerland,  edited  po^- 
humously.  Abounding  in  a  di^inrtive  humor, 
in  the  charaefteri^tic  tone  of  the  serious  con¬ 
templative  Alpine  observer  he  discusses  the 
mo^  various  themes.  He  describes  the  con¬ 
quer  of  the  Matterhorn  (with  the  inevitable 
demure  ridicule  of  the  English  traveler);  he  en¬ 
joys  “die  Herrschaften  aus  dem  Tal  Josaphat. . . 
sofem  die  Judenmadchen  hiibsche  Kafer 
sind.”  Roads  are  the  real  gages  of  civilization; 
Alpine  passes  with  their  hi^orical  background: 
Simplon,  St.  Gotthard,  etc.,  with  Hannibal  and 
Suworow  and  Napoleon.  To  Schmid  hiking 
is  more  than  “ein  Umweg  zum  Wirtshaus” 
(Schopenhauer).  Hi^oric,  geographic,  cultural 
morsels  illu^rate,  humanize  the  tale:  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  III,  nineteen  years 
old,  with  a  Swabian  accent,  popular  with  the 
country  wenches,  later  school  board  member, 
president  of  the  Thurgau  rifle-association,  but 
a  miserable  marksman.  Rousseau-like  admira¬ 
tion  for  virgin  fore^s,  primitive  man,  life  un- 
marred  by  modern  civilization. — Louis  P. 
Woemer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Oskar  Loorits.  Eftnische  Voll(sdichtung 
und  Mythologic.  Tartu.  Akadeemiline 

Kooperatiiv.  193a. — Although  a  small  nation 
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E^onia  has  immense  treasures  of  folklore,  and 
her  collections  of  folk  tales,  folk  songs, 
proverbs,  and  riddles  are  said  to  be  the  richer 
in  the  world.  Dr.  Loorits  gives  in  his  little 
volume  an  account  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Jaakob 
Hurt  and  Prof.  M.  I.  Eisen,  who  organized  the 
work  of  collecting  the  folklore  and  put  these 
treasures  in  safe  keeping.  The  book  deals  with 
their  experience,  the  relation  of  Estonian  folk' 
lore  to  that  of  other  nations,  E^nian  myth' 
ology  and  its  chief  characteristics,  and  the  folk 
songs  as  the  expression  of  national  self'con' 
sciousness. — Andreiv  Pranspill.  New  York 
City. 

•  Franz  Luger.  Die  Un^erblichl^eitsfrage 
bei  Johannes  Duns  Scotus.  Wien.  BraU' 

rniiller.  1933.  9  marks. — For  philosophical  ex' 
perts  this  book  will  prove  an  indispensable 
contribution.  Its  scholarship  is  impeccable.  It 
takes  up  the  question  of  a  rational  demonStra' 
tion  of  immortality  in  Duns  Scotus.  The  author 
shows  that  this  great  adversary  of  Thomas 
was  more  critical  and  saw  more  sharply  the 
limits  of  Aristotelian  methods.  He  holds  that 
the  Roman  church  has  narrowed  the  scope 
of  scholastic  thinking  by  its  canonization  of 
Thomas.  This  takes  him  back  to  an  inveStiga' 
tion  of  Aristotle,  in  order  to  measure  Thomas 
and  Duns  Scotus  with  regard  to  their  Aris' 
totle-underStanding  And  he  hnally  shows 
that  the  scholastic  differences  of  Aristotelian' 
ism  are  also  present  in  modem  philosophy  in 
the  conflict  of  Brentano  and  Zeller  concerning 
the  same  problems  of  Aristotle  interpretation. 
— GuSlav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Helmut  Rehder.  Philosophie  der  unend' 
lichen  Landschaft.  Halle'Saale.  Max  Nie' 

meyer.  1932.  8  marks. — The  author  shows 
the  change  in  the  general  world  view  frcMn  the 
example  of  the  race’s  change  in  experiencing 
the  landscape.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
landscape  is  idyllic  or  mythological  background, 
isolated  man  the  center  and  purpose,  using  it 
for  his  subjective  ends  and  enjoying  in  it  his 
sentimental  feeling.  The  Romantic  movement 
breaks  through  the  division  by  means  of  the 
“infinite  whole,”  the  “sublime”  both  in  nature 
and  man,  which  now  becomes  identical.  Na' 
ture  assumes  a  “transparent,”  symbolic  fiice. 
The  “naturali^ic  idealism,”  the  late'Romantic 
or  Biedermeier  Ayle  of  landscape'conception 
sees  the  “infinite”  again  in  the  finite,  possesses 
it  in  a  quiet  presence.  The  whole  movement 
from  Haller  and  Herder  through  the  Roman' 
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tics  to  Goethe,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and 
the  “Biedermeier”  is  the  real  theme  that  makes 
the  book  particularly  intere^ing.  The  bounda' 
ries  between  the  different  categories  are  not 
very  sharp  and  in  many  in^nces  they  seem 
fused  or  wavering. — Guilav  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Adolf  Keller.  Auf  der  Schwelle.  Einsich' 
ten  und  Anblicke  in  die  Tiefere  Wirk' 

lichkeit.  4th  ed.  Go^ha.  Klotz.  1933. — In  the 
April  issue  of  last  year  I  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  fir^  edition  of  this  book  in  a  review 
dealing  with  the  author’s  bundle  of  essays 
Vom  Unbel{annten  Gott.  The  present  volume 
is  again  a  bundle  of  essays  in  the  same  inimi' 
table  Ayle  of  this  Chri^ian  Sociali^  author. 
The  subjects  of  mo^  of  the  essays  are  taken 
from  everyday  life  and  this  makes  them  more 
comprehensible  to  every  reader.  The  feith 
expressed  in  all  of  them  is  particular  to  the 
author  but  does  not  fail  to  make  even  the  mo^ 
sceptical  reader  wonder  if  such  faith,  when 
more  universal,  would  not  tend  to  make  this 
a  happier  world  to  live  in.  A  book  of  great 
value  to  those  who  waver  and  wonder  and 
a  book  that  arouses  unexpected  doubts  in  those 
who  live  in  fancied  security  and  claim  to  be 
happy  without  a  feith. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

•  Friso  Melzer.  Kirche  und  Literatur.  Gu' 
tersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1933.  6  marks. — 

Melzer’s  thesis  is  that  literature  can  neither 
be  underwood  from  the  outside,  as  if  it  were 
an  object  and  as  if  it  could  be  treated  by  the 
same  scientific  methods  as  an  object  can  be 
described,  nor  from  the  inside  as  if  it  were 
myself  or  an  other  with  which  I  could  identify 
myself.  Both  the  scientific-objeCtive  and  the 
intuitional'SubjeCtive  or  article  methods  muA 
be  preconditions  for  the  third,  synthetic 
method  in  which  I  meet  the  other  who  ad' 
dresses  me.  This  meeting  takes  place  with 
regard  to  values  with  which  he  and  I  are 
likewise  faced.  For  Melzer  the  ultimate  values 
of  life  are  given  in  the  religious  perspectives 
of  Chri^ianity.  The  present  book  is  a  hi^or 
ical  survey  of  an  evangelical  appreciation  of 
literature.  Its  mo^  intereAing  and  valuable 
part  is  a  reproduction  of  a  rare  piece  of  Terstee' 
gen,  in  which  the  Prote^nt  poet  of  Kirchen' 
lieder  crosses  critical  swords  with  the  poet 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view  is  represented  mainly  by  Eichen' 
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dorff. — Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Scholailil(.  Vierteljahresschrift  filr  Theo- 
logic  und  Philosophic.  VIII.  Jahrgang. 
Heft  2.  Eupen  (Bclgien).  Esch  6^  1933. 

4  marks. — While  the  6r^  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  ^till  produced  independent 
Catholic  thinkers  like  Bernard  Bolzano,  neo' 
Thomism  has  become  the  official  philosophy 
of  the  Church  since  the  Encyclical  Aetenu 
Patris  of  AuguA  4,  1879,  promulgated  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  result  has  been  a  great 
revival  in  the  ^tudy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
followed  by  the  sy^matic  attempt  to  analyze 
every  problem  in  die  light  of  his  tenets.  Among 
the  numberless  publications  devoted  to  this 
task  Schohiilil(  occupies  an  enviable  place.  In 
this  issue,  Joseph  Temus,  S.  J.,  contributes 
Dogmatische  Untersuchungen  zur  Theologie  des 
hi.  Thomas  uber  das  Sal^rament  der  Weihe. 
Prie^hood,  being  closed  to  the  Euchari^,  is 
called  the  mo^  sacred  sacrament  with  baptism 
ranking  second,  whereas  confirmation  and  the 
lower  orders  are  not  even  required  to  validate 
ordination. — The  upshot  of  Der  dogmatische 
Wert  der  Anathematismen  CyhIIs  by  AuguA 
Deneffc,  S.J.,  is  that  while  the  anathematisms 
of  St.  Cyrill  are  not  exadtly  definitions  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  they  are  equivalent  to  such 
and  may  safely  be  used  for  purposes  of  absolute 
theological  proof.— Alfred  Feder,  S.J.,  in  his 
Die  ErUftehung  und  Verdffentlichung  des  genrui' 
dianischen  Schrift^tellerl^atalogs  determines  477 
or  478  as  the  year  of  issue.  He  shows  that  the 
addendum  “moritur,  etc.”  is  not  by  Gennadius, 
that  it  may  even  have  been  resented  and  ex' 
punged  by  him. — S.  Harrison  Thewnson  (Ox' 
ford),  the  author  of  Erne  neue  Be^latiging  der 
Echtheit  der  Summa  naturalium  Alberts  des 
Grossen  points  to  codex  142  of  the  municipal 
library  in  Troyes  as  an  irrefutable  proof  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Summa.  The  same 
English  scholar  contributes  another  paper  on 
Eine  dltere  und  vollRdndigere  Hs  von  Gundissa' 
Itniw'  De  divisione  scientarum,  discovering  that 
Dr.  Ludwig  Bauer  in  his  standard  edition  of 
Gundissalinus  overlooked  the  oldeA  and  mo^t 
complete  MS,  i.e.,  codex  679  of  the  Bodleiana 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  1 3th  century  in 
England. — By  way  of  transition  to  the  book 
reviews  proper,  Heinrich  Keller,  S.J.,  in  his 
Zur  Soziologie  der  Kirche  appraises  Friedrich 
Pilgram’s  epochal  book  Physiologic  der  Kir' 
che.  Keller  writes  in  the  same  spirit  of  reli' 
gious  fervor,  scientific  detachment  and  pro' 
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found  erudition  that  characterizes  the  longed 
disquisition  as  well  as  the  briefed  book  notice 
of  this  admirable  journal.  — Frederic^  L.  Pfeiffer. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

•  Heinrich  Weinel.  Die  Deutsche  EvangC' 
lische  Kirche.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1933.  2.40 
marks. — This  ^udy  by  a  professor  at  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Jena  sets  forth  the  formation, 
doctrine,  and  duties  of  the  unified  Protestant 
Church  in  Germany.  Historically,  it  Starts 
with  the  year  1807.  the  preface  the  author 
points  with  satisfaction  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  following :  the  unification  of  Protestant 
creeds  by  acceptance  of  a  common  constitution, 
a  workable  organization,  and  the  election  of 
Friedrich  von  Bodelschwingh  as  first  National 
Bishop.  In  his  administration  he  was  to  be 
assisted  by  four  councillors,  one  lay  lawyer  and 
three  clergymen,  representing  the  three 
principal  constituent  churches,  Lutheran, 
Reformed  and  United  Evangelical.  (This  book 
apparently  appeared  before  von  Bodelschwingh 
was  displaced  by  a  Bishop  who  was  persona 
plus  grata  with  the  Chancellor). 

Weinel  insists  on  obedience  to  an  essential 
creed,  and  severely  censures  the  tendency  of 
the  various  denominations  to  insist  on  their 
non-essential  special  dogmas.  The  Church,  he 
maintains,  must  be  of  secular  as  well  as  spiritual 
assistance  to  the  people,  and  must  adapt  herself 
to  their  special  needs;  he  does  not  recognize 
her  as  an  infallible  divine  institution. 

For  the  determination  of  his  attitude  toward 
Catholic  do(^trine,  Weinel  depends  too  much 
on  unreliable  sources.  Authoritative  references 
would  make  this  scholarly  publication  more 
useful  for  the  general  reader. — SiSler  Joan  of 
Arc.  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  San  Anto- 
nio,  Texas. 

•  Emil  Waldmann.  Rembrandt.  Bielefeld. 

Velhagen  6^  Klasing.  1933.  2.50  marks. — 
The  objedtion  to  moSt  moderately  priced  art 
treatises  is  that  the  reader  muSt  work  in  the 
dark,  that  is,  he  muSt  exercise  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion  in  order  to  visualize  what  the  author  is 
discussing  or  he  muSt  journey  from  gallery  to 
gallery  to  see  the  works  under  discussion. 
The  editors  of  this  series  of  monographs  on 
the  classic  painters,  of  which  this  is  No.  3,  have 
kindly  removed  this  disability  by  incorporat' 
ing  between  the  covers  of  the  book  as  many 
pages  of  illu^ration  as  of  text.  In  this  case  the 
reprodudtions  of  the  principal  works  of  Rem' 
brandt,  including  both  sketches  and  oils,  and 
embracing  the  various  ^yles  of  the  arti^,  serve 
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admirably  to  explain  and  illu^rate  the  in- 
Buences — environmental,  cultural  and  inci' 
dental — that  moulded  the  art  of  the  painter. 
Fortunately,  also,  the  author  has  chosen  not 
to  give  us  a  mere  dry  as  du^  recital  of  the 
career  of  the  arti^,  but  an  under^nding  of  his 
work  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  character  and 
the  inBuences  that  made  the  art  possible. — 
Elgin  Groseclose  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Univ.'Prof.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Arnold.  Fremd' 
herrschaft  und  Befreiung  (i795'i3i5). 
Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwichjungsreihen,  Reihe 
Politische  Dichtung,  Band  2.  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1932.  9  marks. — Volume  II  of  Politische 
Dichtung  in  the  already  famous  Reclam  coh 
lection  of  German  Literature  embraces  the  two 
decades  between  the  Peace  of  Bale  in  1795 
and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  It  was 
during  this  pericxl  that  creative  German 
political  literature  reached  a  ^ndard  never 
equalled  before  or  since,  thanks  to  the  genius 
of  Klei^t,  Arndt,  Fichte,  Gorres  and  others. 
The  youthful  writers  of  that  period  had  some' 
thing  of  the  nationalism,  military  enthusiasm 
which  is  so  characfteriSic  of  the  Nazi  youth 
of  today.  HorS  WessePs  inspiration  goes  back 
in  part  to  Germany's  previous  great  humilia' 
tion  and  to  the  succeeding  war  of  liberation 
againS  the  Corsican  conqueror. 

One  is  especially  impressed  by  the  richness 
of  the  present  collection.  The  oldeS  generation 
of  the  time  is  represented  by  KlopScmk, 
Wieland,  Herder,  Maler  Muller,  Voss,  Clau' 
dius  and  Seume — the  youngeS  by  Platen, 
Grillparzer  and  DrcDSe'Hiilshoff.  There  are 
the  leading  classiciSs  and  romanticiSs — and 
not  a  few  turncoats,  a  species  not  infrequently 
found  in  Hitler’s  Reich.  And  like  the  Third 
Reich  the  “Politische  Dichtung”  embraces  in 
some  form  or  other  all  classes  of  society.  In 
turning  the  pages  of  the  book  one  ccxnes  across 
numerous  parallels  with  present-day  Germany. 
Hitlerites  would  be  the  6r^  to  see  the  “Fremd- 
herrschaft”  and  would  include  here  the  reality 
of  Versailles  and  the  myth  of  “foreign” 
Jewish  domination.  But  the  editor’s  policy 
is  anti-Nazi  in  that  the  “Rheinbund,”  praise 
of  Napoleon,  and  hatred  of  Prussia  are  also 
given  a  voice.  All  genres  of  literature  are 
drawn  upon,  firA  place  being  given,  of  course, 
to  lyric  poetry.  Voices  are  heard  from  the 
farther  comers  of  the  German-speaking  world. 

Prof.  R.  F.  Arnold,  editor  of  the  series, 
writes  a  moA  illuminating  intrcxiucftion.  The 
notes  reveal  many  years  of  patient  toil.  The 


anthology  will  appeal  not  only  to  indents  of 
German  literature  but  to  all  who  seek  a  more 
profound  understanding  of  the  forces  which 
have  shaken  Germany  during  the  pa^  two 
years.— W.  A.  W. 

•  Fritz  EmSt.  Iphigenia  und  andere  Essays. 

Miinchen.  R.  Oldenbourg.  1933.  4  and 

5  marks. — The  well-known  Swiss  literary 
historian  has  gathered  in  this  book  a  number 
of  essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  have 
appeared  within  the  pa^  seven  years.  Apart 
from  the  title  essay  and  a  brief  note  on  Dich' 
tung  und  Wahrheit,  the  essays  are  biographical 
and  deal  for  the  mcjSt  part  with  minor  personal¬ 
ities  of  interest  only  to  the  Swiss.  Thus  we 
learn  about  the  ancestor  of  Salomon  Gessner, 
Thomas  Platter,  son  of  the  “most  vital  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  Swiss  Renaissance,”  Johann 
Jacob  Blumer,  a  Swiss  bibliophile,  and  the 
learned  Alsacian  Ramond  de  Carbonniere, 
“one  of  the  charming  incorporations  of  Euro¬ 
pean  pre-Romanticism,”  whom  Sainte-Beuve 
calls  “le  peintre  des  Pyren^,”  and  who  pub¬ 
lished  a  travel  book  on  Switzerland.  This  essay 
is  accompanied  by  a  note  on  Peter,  Goethe’s 
supposed  illegitimate  son,  who  accompanied 
Carbonniere  on  a  trip  to  the  Alps.  The 
author  also  has  something  to  say  a^ut  the 
traveler  and  writer  Hamann,  whom  his  con¬ 
temporaries  named  “a  chained  Prometheus,” 
Karl  Philipp  Moritz,  and  Friedrich  Schlegel. 
A  very  intere^ing  essay  is  devoted  to  Dr. 
Koreff,  a  friend  of  HoBmann  and  the  model 
of  Vinzenz  in  the  Serapionsbruder,  an  adven¬ 
turer  highly  praised  by  Vamhagen,  who  could 
write  with  equal  ease  prescripticms  and  poems. 
This  essay  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
publication  by  Marietta  Martin  of  Koreff’s 
biography.  The  la^  two  essays  deal  with 
women,  Therese  Heyne,  who  had  a  literary 
salon  in  Gottingen,  and  Wilhelmine  Bardua, 
whose  immortality  reAs  upon  a  mention  by 
Goethe.  The  bibliographical  notes  are  relegated 
to  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  fir*  essay,  which  deals  with  the  Iphi- 
genia  subjecfl  as  treated  by  Racine  and  Goethe, 
and  which  fir*  appeared  in  the  Manges  d'his' 
toire  generale  et  comparee  offerts  d  Fernand 
Baldens  per ger,  is  the  be*  in  the  colleAion. — 
"Maximilian  Rudwin.  New  York  City. 

•  Ina  Frey,  editor.  Briefe  wn  Adolf  Frey 
und  Carl  Spitteler.  Frauenfeld  (Switzer¬ 
land).  Huber.  1933. — ^A  very  intere*ing  cor¬ 
respondence.  Frey  was  one  of  the  leading 
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literary  lights  of  Switzerland  in  his  day  (1855' 
1920) — poet,  dramatic,  literary  historian, 
critic.  When  the  letters  began  he  was  in  the 
heyday  of  his  fame,  whereas  Carl  Spitteler, 
the  older  man,  was  practically  unknown. 
Frey,  however,  was  one  of  the  fir^  to  recognize 
Spitteler’s  importance,  and  the  relationship 
of  successful  and  unsuccessful  author  soon 
developed  into  one  between  a  prosperous 
author  of  the  second  rank  and  a  genius  whose 
fame  grew  steadily.  Frey  died  before  Spit' 
teler,  and  his  la^  letters  were  written  ju^ 
before  his  death.  He  wrote  many  notes  on 
Spitteler's  work,  always  in  a  tone  of  high 
praise.  The  personal  friendship  between  the 
two  was  very  cordial,  and  they  often  visited 
each  other — J.  F.  Muirhead.  London. 

•  Romano  Guardini.  Der  Mensch  und  der 
Glaube.  Leipzig.  Jakob  Hegner.  1933. 
6.50  marks. — This  bexjk  is  exquisite  and  deep, 
charming  and  philosophical,  rich  in  detail  and 
clear  in  ^ruefture  It  deals  with  the  world  of 
Do^oevsky’s  great  novels,  that  infinite  world 
of  men  and  demons.  Its  prolific  (duos  is  seen 
ordered  by  the  position  and  relation  of  each 
particle  of  life  to  the  Chri^ian  centre,  God 
transcendent  and  present  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  va^t  Wretches  of  naive  life,  the 
“people,”  who  live  even  without  knowing  it, 
in  an  order  of  nature  accepted  as  creation;  it 
is  also  the  order  of  a  naive  but  pious  paganism. 
(Dmitri  Karamasov).  Then  comes  the  circle 
of  those  who  have  experienced  the  fir^  di^urb' 
ance,  but  bear  their  suffering  quietly  in  Gtxl's 
name  since  they  have  learned  to  accept  His 
world.  They  lead  to  the  next  circle  of  those 
whose  trouble  is  so  great  that  it  leads  to  crises 
and  to  a  spiritual  life.  They  in  turn  lead  to  the 
centre  of  religious  humanity  in  Aljoscha 
Karamasov  and  in  the  Chri^  symbol  of  “the 
idiot,”  who  live,  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible, 
in  truth  and  out  of  the  truth.  This,  in  turn, 
opens  a  perspeeftive  into  an  angelic  order, 
alluded  to  and  barely  visible. 

AgainA  this  ascending  order  of  circles 
^nds  a  descending  order,  where  the  great 
di^urbance  leads  to  rebellion— the  interpreta' 
tion  of  Ivan  Karamasov  and  his  relation  to  his 
legend  of  the  Great  Inquisitor  is  a  ma^rpiece 
—and  to  the  desperate  philosophy  of  Kirib 
loff  and  Stavrogin,  behind  which  opens  the 
perspective  on  the  demonic  reality  of  the  devil. 
— Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


•  Charlotte  Kahn.  Die  Melancholie  in  der 
deutschen  Lyril^  des  18.  Jahrhunderts. 

Heidelberg.  Carl  Winter.  1932.  6  marks. — 
This  twenty'fir^  of  the  Beitrdge  zur  neueren 
Literaturgeschichte  ^nds  fairly  high  among 
works  of  this  type.  It  shows  induAry  and 
thoroughness  in  the  collection  of  material  and 
ability  to  organize  this  material  into  a  series  of 
groups  and  sub-groups  which  is  intelligent  even 
though  not  profound.  The  author  arrives  at 
no  larger  synthesis,  makes  no  great  and  reveal¬ 
ing  contribution  to  the  under^nding  of  i8th 
cxntury  psychology,  but  she  does  offer  a 
sy^ematic  and  fairly  complete  documentation 
for  anyone  to  consult  who  intends  to  make 
such  syntheses  and  generalizations.  She  ccxild, 
however,  have  well  extended  the  conclusion 
beyond  the  one  inadequate  page  she  gives  to 
it.  Her  differentiation  between  i8th  century 
“Melancholie”  and  early  19th  century  “Welt- 
schmerz”  is  apt:  “Ihr  Unterschied  liegt  in  dem 
personlichen  Leiden  des  melancholischen 
Menschen  an  seinem  eigenen  Schmerz,  den 
der  Weltschmerzler  fiihlt  als  Jammer  der 
ganzen  Welt” — a  fine  case  of  the  sublima¬ 
tion  of  the  ego.  Mo^  unfortunate  is  the 
misquotation  of  Robert  Burton  on  page  5; 
even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  ordinary  care  in  prewfreading 
should  have  prevented  such  an  excruciating 
mutilation. — H.  S.  Jantz.  Antioch  (College. 

•  Walther  Klopzig.  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Liter atur  nach  Entwic1{lungsperioden. 

Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933.  1.45  marks. — This 
little  volume  may  serve  as  a  handb(x>k  to  the 
thirty-four  numbers  of  Deutsche  Literatur, 
Sammlung  literarischer  Kunil-  und  Kultur' 
denl^mdler  in  Entwicl{lungsreihen  which  have 
so  far  been  issued  by  the  Reclam  publishing 
house.  The  author’s  method  is  to  discuss  “das 
Zeitgcfiihl,  aus  dem  die  einzelnen  Literatur- 
^romungen  zu  ver^ellen  sind”  by  characiteriz' 
ing  seventeen  periods  of  German  literature 
through  a  brief  essay  and  following  this  by  a 
catalogue  cf  authors  and  works.  The  summa¬ 
ries  are  to  the  point,  but  the  ^udent  will  glean 
little  information  from  a  directory  of  420  names 
and  a  li^  of  countless  works.  As  a  reference 
work  it  is  much  less  handy  than  several  other 
books  on  the  market.  — Lyman  R.  Bradley.  New 
York  University. 

•  Walter  Linden.  Aufgaben  einer  natiorui' 
len  Liter aturwissenschaft.  M  u  n  c  h  c  n. 

Beck.  1933.  2.40  marks. — The  biographer  of 
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Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  here  demands  a 
reformation  and  coordination  of  literary 
science  in  accord  with  the  political  change  in 
Germany.  The  old  liberal  or  rationali^ic 
science  of  literature  either  was  an  external 
coUecilion  of  fecfts  or  an  irresponsible  individual' 
i^ic  response  of  personal  likes  and  dislikes. 
Again^  this  he  sees  literature  as  expression 
of  an  organic  community  and  its  values,  which 
arc  dependent  on  a  religious  foundation  or 
irreligious  disintegration  of  such  an  ultimate 
foundation.  Great  poetic  literature  refledls  this 
natural  and  political  rootedness,  which  is  its 
life,  and  its  attitude  toward  ultimate  values, 
which  is  its  spirit.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  this 
tension  of  life  and  spirit.  He  then  exemplifies 
his  thesis  by  in^nccs  from  world  his' 
torical  literature,  and  finally  applies  it  to  the 
desired  reformation  in  teaching  German 
literature  in  schools  and  universities. — 
Guilav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  Naumann.  Wandlung  und  Erful' 
lung.  Stuttgart.  Metzler.  1933.  6.85 

marks. — A  collecftion  of  essays  on  Germanic 
mythology  and  early  German  literature, 
dedicated  to  Hitler  and  to  Stefen  George. 
The  main  theme  from  the  Edda  to  the  J^ibe' 
lungenlied  and  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  is 
that  of  heroic  passions;  the  love  of  hard,  un' 
flinching  wills  choosing  and  living  their  own 
deArueftion;  of  the  roaming,  adventurous  and 
unsettled  spirit  whose  field  of  adlion  is  the 
beyond,  the  wide  and  far  unknown;  of  the 
pioneer  who  dreams  of  empires  to  be  founded 
and  of  treasures  to  be  conquered.  This  main 
theme  is  crossed  by  historical  Studies  of  how 
the  Germanic  spirit  was  drawn  into  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  Romanic  Mediterranean  culture 
and  how  this  influence  is  received  and  trans' 
formed  in  several  early  “renaissances.” — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Thomas  Roffler.  Bildnisse  aiu  der  T^euem 
Deutschen  Literatur.  Frauenfeld.  Huber. 

1933.  9  Swiss  francs. — An  unpretentious  and 
solid,  but  pleasant  and  penetrating  apprecia' 
tion  and  analysis  of  some  outstanding  figures 
of  recent  German  literature.  These  essays 
on  lyric,  epic  and  dramatic  poets  are  at  the 
same  time  opportunities  and  departures  to 
bring  forth  general  aesthetic  insights  into  the 
nature  of  these  different  kinds  of  literary 
creation.  The  book  oscillates  between  a  his- 
torical  and  a  philosophical  method. 
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Among  the  lyric  poets  Roffler  seledts  his 
Swiss  compatriot  Leuthold,  whom  he  happily 
describes  as  a  gypsy  in  the  pose  of  a  classi- 
cist;  Dehmel,  HoffmanSthal,  Stefan  George  and 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  In  George  he  emphasizes 
the  discoverer  of  new  tones,  themes  and  at' 
mospheres,  but  he  greatly  underestimates  his 
political'pradtical  significance.  In  Rilke  he 
misses  the  inner  rhythm  of  his  development, 
but  succeeds  in  throwing  light  on  the  diflSculty 
of  the  Duineser  Elegien. 

Among  the  prose  writers  he  weighs  Werfel, 
Thomas  Mann  and  Friedrich  Huch,  very 
sanely,  very  appropriately,  it  seems  to  the 
reviewer;  among  the  dramatists  he  appraises 
Hauptmann  and  Wedekind. — GuSlav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Carle  Lange'Danzig  und  EmSt  Adolf 

Dreyer.  Deutscher  Geiit.  Kulturdokumen' 

te  der  Gegenwart.  Leipzig.  R.  Voigtlaender. 
1933- — The  first  volume  of  a  yearly  collection 
of  literary,  religious,  political,  economic 
essays  or  selections  from  beSt  German  writers. 
Edited  under  the  patronage  of  several  cultural 
societies,  like  the  Deutsche  Akademie,  the 
Kantgesellschaft,  the  Goethebund  and  others. 
— H.  fC.  B. 

•  Rene  Schickele.  Himmlische  Landschaft. 

Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1933. — I  have  no  idea 

what  this  book  is  or  why  it  is  published.  I 
have  the  Strong  suspicion  that  if  an  unknown 
author  would  offer  this  notebook  of  personal 
sketches  to  the  publisher  the  latter  would  not 
even  look  at  it.  But  since  Schickele  is  a  well 
known  Star  in  the  literary  world  and  since 
he  writes  well,  even  if  he  writes  about 
nothing,  the  book  appears.  Granted,  Herr 
Schickele  lives  in  a  cosy  and  lovely  comer  of 
Europe,  his  dog  is  a  cheerful  creature  and  birds 
and  flowers  are  objects  of  much  interest,  the 
ideas  that  cross  his  mind  are  entertaining  to 
himself  and  to  friends  of  his,  as  are  his  mild 
jokes  and  mellow  reminiscences  about  the 
frightful  time — what  of  it?  But  perhaps  it  is 
good  to  know  that  there  are  ^ill  cosmopolitan 
gentlemen  of  leisure  in  this  world.  This  may 
be  the  answer  to  the  question:  Why  are  such 
things  published?  The  note'book  is  illustrated 
with  pretty  drawings. — Guftav  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Joachim  Ringelnatz.  IC3  Gedichte.  Berlin. 

Rowohlt.  1933.  1.50  marks. — This  con' 

leeftion  of  what  the  poet  and  the  publishers 
presumably  consider  the  poet's  beSt  and  moSt 
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charadteri^ic  work,  calls  for  a  word  of  general 
evaluation.  Why  do  some  intelledtuals  disdain 
Ringelnatz?  Not,  certainly,  because  he  cannot 
write  vigorously,  and  sometimes  beautifully. 
Probably  because  he  eludes  classification.  He 
smiles,  but  through  tears;  or  perhaps  it  hits 
off  his  particular  expression  of  countenance 
better  to  phrase  it,  he  grins,  but  ruefully. 
He  does  things  differently  from  the  old  classic 
versifiers,  and  juA  as  differently  from  the  poet' 
prophets  of  our  own  day.  But  because  neither 
Schiller  nor  Stefrn  George  would  have  written 
it  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  not  real 
emotion,  felicitously  phrased,  in  such  lines  as 
these,  from  Sehnsucht  ruxch  Berlin: 

Berlin  wird  immer  mehr  Berlin. 

Humorgemut  ins  Grosse. 

Das  war  mein  Wunsch;  Es  anzuziehn, 

Wie  eine  schone  Hose. 

Dann  war  Berlin  dann  ilets  um  mich 

Auf  meinen  Wanderwegen.  .  . 

If  this  is  not  poetry,  it  is  at  leaA  rhyming  that 
has  amused  thousands  of  us,  and  touched  our 
simple  hearts. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Dr.  Benno  von  Wiese.  Politische  Lyril(, 

lyjd'iSyi.  Berlin.  Junker  6^  Dunnhaupt. 
1933.  4  marks. — This  series  “will  der  neueren 
literarhi^rischen  Betrachtungsweise  dienen, 
indem  sie  schwer  zug^gliches,  zer^reutes  oder 
wenig  gekanntes  Dichtungsgut  bei  sorgf^ti' 
ger  Textbehandlung  unter  ^ilgeschichtlichen 
und  gei^geschichtlichen  Blickpunkten  ord' 
net.”  Lyric  poetry  predominates  in  the  nine 
volumes  already  prepared.  The  present  volume 
is  arranged  under  the  rubrics:  Der  Dichter  und 
seine  Aufgabe  in  der  Zeit,  Deutschland  im  Spie' 
gel  seiner  politischen  Lyril{,  this  section  fuller 
subdivided:  Vaterland,  Menschheit  und  Aus' 
land,  Krieg  und  Tod  fur  das  Vaterland,  Der 
Weg  zur  politischen  Lebensform.  The  index  of 
“Verfasser  und  Nachweise”  liAs  45  poets 
from  whom  excerpts  are  included,  those  on 
whom  the  editor  has  drawn  more  copiously 
than  the  reA  being  Freiligrath,  Geibel,  Grill' 
parzer,  Griin,  Herwegh,  Hoffmann  v.  Fallers' 
leben,  Schubart.  In  a  succindt  and  informing 
“Nachwort”  the  editor  sums  up  the  sub^nce 
and  message  of  the  volume,  referring  the 
reader  for  fuller  discussion  to  his  Politische 
Dichtung  Deutschlands  (published  1931  by 
the  same  house).  The  type  is  roman,  except  for 
the  special  sz  and  the  intial  s,  which  seems  to 


me  rather  unattractive.  It  is  my  impression 
that  the  value  of  the  compilation  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  presentation  of  little  known  or 
inaccessible  poems — for  the  bulk  of  this  ma' 
terial  would  surely  be  in  every  Germanic’s  lib' 
rary — as  in  the  convenience  of  its  grouping 
and  its  intelligent  selection. — Bayard  Mot' 
gun.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Ode  Balten.  KoStproberi  von  einer  holli' 
schen  Schwedenplatte.  Ubersetzung  aus 

dem  Schwedischen  von  Dirks  Paulun.  Ham' 
burg.  Hermann  Gopner.  1931. — When  dis' 
cussing  Ode  Balten  one  can  note  his  satiric 
vein  and  his  rcwnantic  irony.  One  can  call  at' 
tention  to  the  dreamy,  unreal,  fantaCic 
quality  of  his  Cyle.  One  can  compare  him, 
as  critics  have  done,  to  Swift,  Baudelaire  or 
Strindberg.  But  in  the  end  one  muC  admit  that 
his  Cyle  defies  classification  and  that  he 
is,  above  all,  original.  The  four  selections 
given  in  this  volume  of  twenty-four  pages 
arc  intended,  as  the  German  title  suggeCs, 
to  be  merely  samples  of  the  author’s  Cyle. 
They  are  well  chosen  and,  taken,  as  they 
are,  from  different  works,  show  the  Swedish 
writer  in  different  moods. — Harry  V.  E. 
Palmblud  Phillips  University. 

•  Amolt  Bronnen.  Erinnerung  an  eine 

Liebe.  Berlin.  Rowohlt  1933 — A  belated 

novel  of  poC'war  psychology;  a  veritable 
sugar-coated  case  hiCory  of  a  former  AuCrian 
army  officer  and  a  psychopathic  young  girl. 
One  can  not  help  but  note  that  the  French 
writers  (Heriat  and  Mauriac)  do  this  sort 
of  thing  somewhat  better  without  having 
recourse  to  sledge-hammer  methods  as  does 
Herr  Bronnen.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  reminiscences  of  war  scenes 
in  the  Dolomites,  using  less  startling  pic¬ 
tures  but  also  displaying  less  genius  than 
Remarque.  In  places  the  book  reminds  one 
of  the  second  work  of  this  famous  German 
war  writer  in  its  melancholic  nausea  of  life  in 
a  large  city  (Berlin)  in  peace  time.  The  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  returning  “Hero”  again^  the 
smug  wealth  and  the  snobbish  superiority  of 
the  “slacker”  (the  girl’s  lather)  who  ^yed 
at  home  and  made  money,  is  well  described. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Herbert  Dankworth.  Menschen  ohne  Halt. 

Miinchen.  Koscl  Pu^t.  1933. — A 

political  novel  which  attempts  to  exemplify 
in  the  lives  of  certain  joumali^  the  chaos 
which  prevailed  in  Germany  before  the  rise 
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to  power  of  the  National  Sociali^s,  and  thus 
indirectly  to  show  the  desirableness  of  that 
development.  Unfortunately,  the  cdiaos  of 
conditions  is  reflected  in  the  book  and  the 
persons  cdiosen  are  not  sufficiently  signiflcant 
to  outweigh  this  disadvantage.  On  the  whole, 
I  did  not  find  that  it  held  my  intereA. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Heinrich  Maria  Denneborg.  Die  holzer' 
nen  Manner.  Miinchen.  Kosel  5^  Pu^et. 

1933*  3-^  marks. — The  subtitle  calls  this 
brok  “Bin  Rcwoan  fiir  frohliche  Leute  von 
neun  bis  neunzig  Jahren,”  and  the  small  Willi 
(apparently  a  bd  of  great  discrimination)  says 
it  is  “wahnsinnig  toll  spannend.”  To  our  own 
only  slightly  more  temperate  enthusbsm  it 
seems  likely  that  the  adventures  of  this  jolly 
crew  of  marionettes  in  a  depression'ridden 
world  will  be  followed  with  great  pleasure  by 
a  wide  variety  of  readers,  and  this  pleasure 
will  be  materially  increased  by  Berli  Weber's 
gay  illu^rations. — Eugenia  Kaufman.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Die  Geschwider 
Oppenheim.  Am^erdam.  QueridoVer' 

lag.  1933.  $2.75. — Querido's  dbtinguished 
German  series  is  not  likely  to  bring  anything 
finer  than  this  epic  of  the  much'enduring  Get' 
man  Jew.  Feuchtwanger  shows  us  several 
families  of  Berlin  Hebrews  solidly  e^blished 
for  generations — Jews  of  all  classes,  plutocrats, 
leaders  of  thought  and  culture,  the  proletariat. 
With  a  narrative  skill  and  a  gift  at  creating 
milieux  which  few  contemporary  writers 
possess,  he  builds  up  our  sympathetic  intereA 
in  German  Jewry.  Then  he  portrays  the 
coming  of  the  ^orm,  and  the  resulting  deva^' 
tion.  His  in^tfncft  for  the  telling  incident  is 
admirable.  When  the  Hitlerite  Landsknecht 
officer  in  the  Concentration  Camp,  an  ignorant 
down'and-outcr  suddenly  clothed  with  a 
gaudy  scrap  of  brief  authority,  harangues  his 
pitiful  group  of  prisoners,  middle-aged  Jews 
and  liberab  some  of  whom  had  a  short  time 
before  been  Germany’s  leaders,  on  the  meaning 
and  merits  of  Hitler's  autobiography,  the  poor 
booby  is  inspired  to  a  witticism  which  Arikes 
him  as  unusually  good.  “Now  laugh!"  he 
bellows  and  the  abjedt  squad  of  ex'professors, 
legal  lights  and  captains  of  indu^ry  in  front 
of  him  breaks  out  into  loud  guffaws.  As  an 
anti'Hitlerite  document,  the  book  is  like  many 
others.  As  a  tale  of  human  suffering,  it  is 
superb. — R.  T.  H. 
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•  Kurt  Arnold  Findeisen.  Lied  des  Schic^' 
sals.  Leipzig.  Koehler  d  Amelang.  1933. 
4.80  marks. — Max  Kronberg.  Feuerzauber,  ein 
Lebens'Roman  Richard  Wagners.  Leipzig. 
Koehler  Amebng.  1932. 4.80  marks.— From 
the  pages  of  these  novels  arise  not  new,  but 
thoroughly  human  and  lovable  figures.  Brahms 
the  bachelor,  diffident,  sensitive,  the  perfedt 
friend  to  his  intimates;  Wagner,  the  fire  eating 
idealbt,  Aill  on  the  search  for  an  audience  and 
for  performers  who  could  produce  his  “neue” 
operas,  both  of  them  giants  of  music  who  have 
juA  begun  to  come  into  their  own  in  the  paA 
few  years  in  the  United  States,  become  much 
more  real  than  the  pages  of  conventional 
biographies  could  make  them. 

Brahms  never  married,  although  three  wo- 
men  held  his  affedtion  at  various  periods  of 
his  life.  Consbtently  did  Clara  Schumann, 
widow  of  the  composer,  fill  his  thoughts. 
Clara,  too,  had  an  affedtion  for  him  deeper  than 
that  of  mere  motherly  in^indt  and  frequently 
she  was  vexed  by  Brahms’  mild  acceptance  of 
her  love.  Brahms  was  a  trying  gueA,  at  times, 
but  no  one  could  harbor  a  grudge  again^  him 
for  long.  The  gradual  cleavage  between  his 
father  and  mother  brought  Brahms  the  keened 
grief.  Eventually,  hb  mother  became  e^ranged 
frcMn  hb  father;  she  could  not  ^tand  the  noise 
of  the  contrabassoon.  Though  a  native  son  of 
Hamburg,  which  readily  acclaimed  his  fame, 
Brahms  found  hb  true  home  in  Vienna.  Herr 
Kronberg  begins  his  epic  when  Wagner  b 
fifty,  at  Paris,  hopeful  of  launching  at  laA  hb 
genius  in  serious  opera.  He  found  friends  cm 
every  hand — and  made  enemies,  too,  with  a 
grand  carelessness.  At  labt,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon  consented  to  the  produdtion  of  Tanri' 
hduser  at  the  Royal  Opera.  But  then  came  the 
grief  and  dismay  which  attended  so  many 
Wagnerian  produdtions.  The  newspapers  at' 
tacked  him  vigorously;  Royer,  in  charge  of  the 
opera,  thought  it  unheard  of  that  an  opera 
should  be  offered  without  a  ballet.  Tannhduser 
sold  out  the  house  but  the  Parbbns  derided  it. 
When  Tannhauser  announced  his  intention 
of  going  to  Rome,  a  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club  called  out:  “Take  the  Rcxne  Express!  It 
leaves  at  eleven  thirty.”  Other  disappoint' 
ments  followed  until  Wagner,  always  impe' 
cunious,  had  to  flee  to  Vienna.  But  the  gods 
smiled  on  him,  and  at  his  darken  moment 
King  Ludwig  of  Bavarb,  came  to  his  aid.  A 
new  era  began  with  Cosima  von  Billow,  wife 
of  one  of  Wagner’s  staunched  firiends  and  a 
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woman  of  rare  brilliance.  Both  novels  could 
be  read  by  music  lovers  with  profit  as  well 
as  entertainment. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Kri^man  Gudmundsson.  Die  blaue  Kuile. 

Roman  aus  Island.  Deutsch  von  Else 
V.  Hollandcr'Lussow.  Zurich.  Europa-Ver- 
lag.  1934. — It  is  not  too  often  that  a  chance 
is  afforded  the  Englishdanguage  reader  to  come 
at  contemporary  Icelandic  literature.  This 
novel,  a  sort  of  “Entwicklungsroman,”  deals 
with  the  love  of  a  boy  and  girl  orphan,  growing 
into  maturity,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  same  peasant  household,  where  they  had 
been  farmed  out  by  the  orphanage.  The  scene 
shifts  to  the  neighboring  metropolis,  whose 
mirage  of  blue  shoreline  is  a  constantly  beck¬ 
oning  allurement.  The  theme  becomes  the 
druggie  of  this  very  real  boy  and  girl  love 
against  the  girl’s  tendency  toward  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  brand  (literally  speaking)  of  religious 
fanaticism,  the  boy  evolving  ever  more  and 
more  into  a  free-thinking  agnostic.  The  tale 
ends  tragically,  with  the  heroine  discovering 
on  her  death  bed — she  is  a  victim  of  tubercu¬ 
losis —  that  she  has  made  a  terrible  mi  .take, 
and  with  the  young  hero,  whose  ambition  had 
been  to  make  of  himself  a  scholar  and  a  poet, 
thereafter  abandoning  all  his  life-plans  and 
shipping  as  a  seaman  on  a  Norwegian  sailer. 
The  real,  the  central  theme,  is  Hakon's  grad¬ 
ual  initiation  into  the  deepest  phases  of  man¬ 
hood  and  life  and  his  growth  into  a  Strong, 
powerful  charaefter.  With  economy  of  detail, 
there  is  conveyed  a  very  good  piAure  of 
life  in  the  far  north,  which  impresses  one  as 
being  not  so  very  different  frcMn  life  in  Den¬ 
mark.  The  charaAerization  is  clean-cut.  Strong 
and  convincing,  and  the  figure  of  Hakon,  the 
orphan  boy,  is  superbly  drawn.  Probably  too 
naive,  too  bucolic  for  the  average  American 
reader.  The  interest,  however,  is  well  sustained 
throughout.  No  novelty  in  plot  or  writing; 
thoroughly  traditional  nineteenth-century 
realism;  the  old  thing  expertly  done.  No 
modem  social  consciousness. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  New  York  City. 

•  Carl  Haensel.  Das  war  Munchhausen. 

Roman  aus  Tatsachen.  Stuttgart.  Engel- 
hom.  1933.  Illustrated  by  CJeorg  Salter.  5.80 
and  7  marks.  Without  illustrations.  4.80  and 
6  marks.  — The  brilliant  author  of  Der  Kampf 
urns  Matterhorn  has  diligently  explored  vir¬ 
tually  every  known  source  of  information 
regarding  Baron  Hieronymus  von  Miinch- 


hausen  to  produce  this  delightful  novel  dealing 
with  a  little-known  and  misrepresented  period 
of  the  famous  Baron's  life.  When  we  consider 
that  the  Baron  was  a  man  in  whom  ^A  and 
fancy  were  so  nicely  blended  that  he  could  not 
dissociate  them  in  recounting  a  good  Story  and 
that  he  was  a  favorite  of  children,  we  can 
readily  believe  that  his  death  was  hastened 
when  he  saw  his  name  on  the  title  page  of  the 
unauthorized  German  translation  of  the  ex¬ 
patriate  Rudolph  Erich  Raspe.  The  Baron 
bitterly  resented  the  appellation  of  “lying 
baron,"  Haensel  says.  The  novel  deals  with 
the  last  few  years  of  Miinchhausen's  life, 
when,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  marries  Bern- 
hardine  von  Briinn.  It  was  the  Baron's  second 
marriage  and  has  been  the  subjeA  of  some  con¬ 
troversy.  Haensel  presents  Bahme  Briinn  in 
a  sympathetic  light  and  portrays  Raspe  as 
an  unscrupulous  hack.  This  novel  should  be 
required  reading  for  the  makers  of  Lucky 
Strikes.—/.  A.  B. 

•  Knut  Hamsun.  }*lach  Jahr  und  Tag. 

Munchen.  Albert  Langen-Georg  Muller. 
1934.  7.50  marks. — Knut  Hamsun,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four,  has  rounded  out  a  trilogy 
with  }{ach  Jahr  und  Tag  (Men  Livet  lever) 
that  may  in  time  rank  as  the  greateA  work  of 
Norway's  greatest  noveliA  That  wonderful 
jack  of  all  trades,  AuguA,  introduced  so  charm¬ 
ingly  in  Vagabonds,  here  rounds  out  the  full 
years  of  twilight  in  a  scene  familiar  to  all 
Hamsun  readers,  Segelfoss.  The  Segelfoss  of 
Willatz  Holmsen's  day  is  changed,  for  it  is 
the  Segelfoss  of  today,  with  its  bank,  its 
cinema,  its  automobile  road,  its  consulate. 
AuguA  has  ended  his  wandering  days  and  is 
the  handy  man  for  (Gordon  Tidemand,  now 
the  “chief”  of  Segelfoss.  Somewhat  sated  by  his 
journeys,  AuguA  is  content  to  be  known  only 
as  Allerhand  and  to  give  his  advice  freely 
when  asked.  As  at  the  Bucht  (in  Vagabonds) 
he  soon  becomes  indispensable  to  everyone,  a 
fiithcr  confessor  to  Gordon’s  mother,  and  the 
adviser  to  young  and  old  in  the  town.  Not 
one  inclined  to  take  roots  where  he  lives, 
AuguA  nevertheless  falls  in  love  with  the 
lovely  but  fickle  Cornelia  and  this  love  Aory 
forms  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  concluding 
novel  of  the  trilogy.  The  money,  long  neg- 
leAed,  which  he  had  won  in  a  lottery  some 
twenty  years  go,  becomes  his  again,  thanks 
to  Pauline  Andreasen  of  the  Bucht,  and 
AuguA  readily  drops  his  mantle  of  obscurity 
and  becomes  the  grand  man,  the  rich  spend- 
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thrift.  Quite  as  casually  as  he  had  be(x>me  a 
mill  owner  docs  AuguA  become  a  sheep  owner 
on  a  large  scale.  And  fittingly  enough,  these 
sheep  brought  the  end  to  one  who  was  fortune's 
child  yet  on  whom  love  had  never  smiled,  even 
though  he  had  been  beloved  by  the  entire 
world.  Hamsun  has  created  certainly  his 
greater  chanullcr  in  AuguA,  whcMn  he  por' 
trays  with  humor,  sympathy  and  understand' 
ing  Hamsun  peoples  his  novel  with  persons 
whom  a  magic  word  could  create  into  fiesh 
and  blocxl.  ?{ach  Jahr  und  Tag  is  a  dicin' 
guished  achievement. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Rudolf  Henz.  Die  Gaultier.  Miinchen. 

Kosel  6?*  PuStet.  1932.  6.50  marks. — 

The  years  after  the  world  war,  for  many  a 
young  man  a  painful  pericxl  of  readjustment, 
of  disillusionment  and  bitterness,  form  the 
background.  Its  heroes  feel  the  need  for  a 
fundamental  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
surrounding  world,  for  the  improvement  of 
human  society,  and  for  a  revival  of  true 
Christianity.  They  finally  realize  that  the 
change  for  which  they  Strive  muSt  have  its 
roots  in  their  own  souls. 

The  Story,  whose  setting  is  partly  in 
Vienna  and  partly  in  Carinthia,  presents  a 
variety  of  charadters  and  makes  use  of  scMne 
political  events  of  recent  years.  There  are 
many  interesting  and  even  fiiscinating  details, 
especially  when  the  author  deals  with  the 
State  of  mind  of  those  who  have  spent  their 
young  years  at  the  front  and  can  not,  on  their 
return,  find  contadt  with  civilian  life  again. 
Yet  as  a  whole,  the  book  betrays  the  inex' 
perience  of  the  author  as  a  novelist.  There  are 
many  unconvincing  situations  and  episodes; 
some  of  the  charadters  show  a  considerable 
change  during  the  progress  of  the  ^ry,  un- 
warranted  by  the  circumstances,  and  leave  the 
impression  that  they  had  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  the 
plot.  The  Style,  too,  serves  to  increase  the 
difficulty  in  following  the  development,  since 
in  some  cases  too  much  is  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination,  while  in  others  frequent  repeti' 
tion  becomes  tedious. — A.  E.  Sol^ol.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Robert  HcAlbaum.  Der  Mann  aus  dem 

Chaos.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1933. — 

A  Napoleon  novel.  The  mo^  decisive  moments 
of  Napoleon's  life  are  picked  out  and  are  seen 
with  the  hero's  eyes.  While  the  moments 
themselves  are  of  precise  hi^rical  accuracy. 
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the  subjedtive  interpretation  or  the  vision  of 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  Napoleon 
belong  to  the  author's  bold,  but  it  seems  to  me, 
convincing  imagination.  Hi^rical  force  and 
psychological  vision  are  happily  fused.  The 
form,  also,  is  an  adequate  and  happy  one  for 
this  content.  Napoleon  on  his  deathbed  in 
St.  Helena  dreams  half  awake  and  half  in 
feverish  intuition  through  the  demonic  drama 
of  his  irresi^ible  life. — Guildv  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gerd  Hooge.  Rauhe  Wege.  Rostock.  Carl 
Hin^orff.  1933.  4.80  marks. — In  this 

fir^t  work  of  a  young  author  is  a  youthful  in' 
tolerance  of  prejudice  and  of  outworn  mores 
and  an  insi^nce  that  the  individual  has  the 
right  to  make  his  own  adjuAments,  to  form 
his  own  good  or  bad  decisions,  and  to  live  his 
own  life.  The  doings  of  a  pyromaniac  provide 
a  background  for  contract  with  the  tempta' 
tions  of  a  woman  kleptomaniac.  The  latter's 
weakness  repeatedly  gives  vidtory  to  her  bad 
propensities,  but,  after  imprisonment  and  a 
mental  degeneration  almo^  to  idiocy,  she  is 
able  to  ca^  off  her  evil  spirit  and  to  respond 
to  the  under^nding  forgiveness  of  her 
husband.  The  author's  harsher  judgment  of 
the  culprit  is  that  she  is  unmoral  and  helpless 
in  the  grip  of  an  hereditary  moral  disease. — 
R.  Tyson  Wycl{off.  Kansas  State  Teachers  Cob 
lege  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Richard  Huelsenbeck.  Der  Traum  vom 
grossen  Glucl(.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  1933. — 

The  heroine  of  this  novel  is  a  young  German 
working  girl  who  comes  to  Ne^  York.  She 
loses  no  time  in  becoming  “Americanized." 
She  gets  positions  in  offices,  in  dance'tevues, 
on  a  newspaper,  on  the  ^ge,  and  she  ends  as 
poor  as  she  came.  Her  laA  lover  comes  out 
of  jail  and  names  his  newborn  son  George 
W^ington.  He  is  finally  able  to  land  a 
mode^  position,  but  he  continues  the  “dream 
of  happiness"  of  the  Hoover  period.  And  she 
suppresses  a  slight  doubt  concerning  the 
present  economic  order  out  of  love  for  him. 
The  ^yle  of  this  able  book,  which  carries  the 
atmosphere  of  the  metropolis,  is  that  of  a 
cold  and  witty  realism. — GnSlav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•Gu^v  Kohne.  Erbhof  Dusendl{Opp.  Braun' 
schweig.  We^rmann.  1933.  3.80  and 
4.50  marks. — A  chronicle'novel  and  frame' 
^ry  written  in  the  ^tyle  of  1580,  describing 
simple,  upright,  and  ^remg  people  of  the  soil 
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on  the  Liineburgcr  Hcidc.  The  Aory  centers 
about  the  ^rife  of  two  villages  between  which 
lies  a  bog.  Dusendkopp  has  enough  vision, 
coupled  with  freedom  from  super^ition,  to 
ftrive  to  put  this  bog  under  cultivation,  and 
by  founding  a  cooperative  organization  he 
succeeds  in  attaining  his  objedt.  The  villages 
are  reconciled,  and  Dusendkopp’s  son  marries 
a  girl,  called  Immensiisse,  ffcMn  the  other  com' 
munity.  The  love'Aory  is  an  idyll,  delicately 
and  beautifully  done.  TTie  ^yle  is  well  maAer' 
cd  and  does  not  pall  on  the  reader.  The  spirit 
of  the  book  is  optimiAic,  well  suited  to  the 
present  age. — Bayard  Morgan.  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

•  Will  Kramp.  Die  Ewige  Feindschaft. 

Jena.  Diederichs.  1933.  4.50  and  6.50 

marks. — This  novel  lacks  development.  Cut 
out  a  few  pages  anywhere  and  you  have  the 
whole  thing.  Consequently  it  is  much  too 
long  for  what  it  is.  The  theme  is  a  boundless 
and  pseudo'teligious  self'adoration  and  pseu' 
do-my^ic  confusion;  underscored  philosoph' 
ical  reBedtions  here  and  there  in  which  the 
author  gropes  for  his  own  enlightenment,  make 
no  improvement  in  the  mess.  The  whole  world 
around  the  hero  suffers  and  dies  and  sacrifices 
itself  and  is  driven  to  desperation,  because  they 
can  not  under^nd  this  my^rious  charadter, 
who  is  very  young  but  “looks  as  if  he  were 
thousands  of  years  old.”  We  leave  him  in  an 
ec^tic  and  smiling  pose  amid^  a  world  of 
ruins  which  he  has  unwittingly  and  un' 
knowingly  brought  about. — GuSlav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Heinz  Kiikelhaus.  Armer  Teufel.  Bres' 
lau.  Korn.  1933.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — An 
arti^  leaves  his  middle  class  life  and  his  girl 
and  goes  to  live  and  work  among  the  coal 
miners.  He  becomes  the  witness  of  a  tragic 
Aory,  the  hero  of  which  is  Gabriel,  one  of 
these  “black  soldiers,”  who  loses  his  son 
through  an  accident  and  his  wife  through  her 
grief  over  her  loA  son.  But  Gabriel  is  cut  more 
deeply  by  the  heartlessness  of  his  boss,  for 
whom  the  boy  was  a  mere  number;  and  when 
the  time  comes  he  takes  his  revenge  and  dies. 
Matthias  remains,  he  shows  those  responsible 
for  the  tragedy  what  they  have  done  with 
their  barren  officiousness  and  lack  of  human 
love.  His  betrothed  joins  him.  They  merge 
into  the  my^ic  solidarity  of  workers.  Why? 
To  what  end?  Colledtive  primitivism  seems  a 
virtue  in  itself  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Rous' 


seau.  The  book  ends  with  que^ion  mark 
and  dreamy  visions,  while  it  begins  as  a 
vigorous,  reali^ic,  and  well-told  tale. — Emil 
Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  Hans  Kiinkel.  Anrui  Leun.  Die  Geschichte 
einer  langen  Liebe.  Leipzig.  Philipp 

Reclam.  1932.  3  and  4.80  marks. — A  itory 
like  an  old  ballad,  full  of  passion,  love,  mur' 
der,  with  three  headstrong  charaefters  who, 
unable  to  control  their  emotions,  bring  suf* 
feting  on  themselves  and  each  other,  tragic 
on  account  of  their  innate  worth,  ability,  and 
indomitable  pride.  A  Strain  of  primitivism 
runs  through  this  tale,  a  quality  which  seems 
on  the  increase  in  German  literature  and  which 
reminds  us  of  Herder  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
Storm  and  Stress  movement.  It  is  too  early 
to  jump  at  conclusions,  but  the  que^ion  of 
similarity  bears  watching;  for  primitivism  in 
itself  is  no  gain  unless  it  brings  with  it  an 
invigoration  of  life  and  a  new  sense  for  the 
value  of  personality  and  the  problems  of 
tragedy.  The  publisher’s  announcement  calls 
attention  to  Kiinkel’s  philosophical  works, 
but  the  current  hand'books  yield  no  enlight' 
enment  concerning  them.  This  novel,  no 
doubt,  is  ^rong,  gripping,  and  speaks  for  the 
personality  of  its  author. — Emit  Feise.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

•  A.  Artur  Kuhnert.  Karjane,  Geliebte 
eines  Sommers.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933. 

3  and  4.80  marks. — Again,  as  in  other  recent 
novels,  Kuhnert  projecils  this  appealing  ^ory 
again^  the  background  of  Etonian  life  and 
charadter.  The  theme  is  unusual:  the  love  of 
two  half-grown  boys,  Ats  and  Jiiri,  for  the 
“Hiitemadchen”  Karjane — the  word  merely 
designates  her  occupation — ^and  her  apparently 
undifferentiated  love  for  them,  their  blissful 
torments  of  love  and  jealousy,  their  my^ic 
binding  in  concern  for  her.  In  the  wild  celebra' 
tion  of  St.  John’s  Day,  which  crowns  their 
one  summer  together,  Karjane  is  fearfully 
burned,  and  in  the  end  takes  her  own  life, 
thus  solving  her  and  the  author’s  problem  at 
once.  In  my  judgment  the  ^ory  should  have 
ended  with  the  fire. — Bayard  Morgan. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  Morgenluft  in  Schilda. 
Braunschweig.  WeAermann.  1933.  3.80 

and  4.80  marks. — These  modem  Schildbiirger 
arc  closely  akin  to  the  Seldwyler;  and  Heinrich 
Rotacker,  the  supposed  war  vidtim,  is  in  a 
sort  the  “Bote  von  der  Ausscnwelt,”  only 
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that  he  is  intended  to  be  the  harbinger  of  the 
new  dawn.  I  liked  Elisabeth  Gronheide’s 
wooing  and  winning  of  this  newcomer;  and 
the  letter  of  affedtion  which  she  receives  as 
a  testament  frcMn  the  Baron  who  visits  her 
and  her  husband  on  the  &nn  which  they  are 
proceeding  to  develop  is  a  touching  human 
document.  Otherwise  the  book  is  pleasant 
entertainment,  though  the  humor  seems  a 
little  thin.  The  author  seems  to  imply  that 
the  city  world  is  essentially  unsound,  sick 
with  speculation  and  dishone^y,  and  that 
we  muA  return  to  the  land  to  regain  our  social 
health. — Bayard  Morgan.  University  of 

Wisconsin. 

•  Joe  Lederer.  Bring  mich  heim.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  193a. — In  her  late^  novel 

Joe  Lederer  is  the  same  melodious  spirit, 
charming,  dreamy,  magic,  tempting,  and  withal 
a  bit  boyish,  as  she  portrays  herself  in  the 
short  autobiographic  sketch  the  publishers 
have  printed  on  the  duA'Cover.  A  brave,  un' 
selfish  woman,  she  has  created  a  heroine  in 
her  own  image:  Jeannine  is  heiress  to  ten 
millions,  an  amateur  photographer  whose 
re^less  nature  and  passionate  longing  for  a 
lo^  childhood  playmate  have  driven  her  to 
wander  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  plot 
becomes  deliriously  intricate,  with  a  notable 
confusion  of  ardor,  but  juA  before  the  end  the 
loving  couples  are  all  re-sorted,  apparently  to 
everybody's  satisfiidtion. — Louis  P.  Woemer. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gerhard  Menzel.  FliichtUnge.  Erlebnis 
der  Heimat  in  femen  Landem.  Breslau. 

W.  G.  Korn.  1933.  4  and  5.80  marks. — A 
group  of  about  eighty  fugitives  escaped  the 
terror  which  reigned  in  their  Volga  settle' 
ments  and  finally  reached  the  Far  EaA,  where 
they  again  feced  the  danger  of  being  killed 
by  Chinese  robbers  and  defeated  detachments 
of  the  Southern  army.  Only  the  unyielding 
and  somewhat  cynical  energy  of  a  Granger 
who  joined  the  group  at  the  la^  moment, 
and  the  absolute  devotion  of  a  courageous 
woman,  prevent  immediate  disa^r.  This 
self-denying  energy,  the  unflinching  belief  in 
the  miracle  of  chance,  and  the  menacing 
presence  of  enenues  and  death,  make  the  final 
salvation  possible.  This  novel  is  written  with 
power  of  experience  and  a  real  under^nding 
of  the  problems  of  the  masses.  The  terrors  of 
our  age  are  heed  without  fear,  and  the  nar- 
rative  loses  conviction  only  where  sentimental 
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reflections  are  introduced. — F.  W.  Kaufmann. 
Smith  College. 

•  Walter  Michel.  Die  Heimifehr  der  Minna 
Voll^er.  Braunschweig.  WeStermann. 

1933*  4  80  marks. — A  reali^ic  war-^ry  is 
here  unfolded,  which  succeeds  in  picturing 
the  cruelties  of  war  for  the  soldier  and  those 
he  leaves  behind,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  heroism  engendered  by  war. 
Alsace  with  its  relentless  fighting  in  the 
mountains  about  Mulhouse  lends  a  grim  back' 
ground  for  a  pathetic  love-^ory.  These  lovers 
typify  what  young  people  all  over  the  world 
were  suffering.  The  furlough,  which  they 
spend  in  his  hoihe  on  the  Baltic,  and  in  which 
they  try  to  live  only  in  their  love  for  each 
other,  rings  true,  as  does  the  characterization 
of  Krawutke,  the  faithful  inarticulate  orderly. 
Maria  too  would  say,  “Nie  wieder  Krieg." — 
Elizabeth  Rossberg.  Milwaukce-Downer  Col' 
lege. 

•  Fritz  Muller-Partenkirchen.  Gesang  im 
Zuchthaus.  Erz^ungen.  Salzburg.  Anton 

Pu^t.  1933.  1.90  and  2.90  marks. — The 
title  of  this  little  book  is  appropriate  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  expressive  of  the  optimistic 
view  of  men  and  life  prevailing  in  these  short 
tales.  Man  is  essentially  good;  goodness  in  its 
various  forms  is  the  real  theme  of  moSt  of  these 
^ries.  It  appears  in  its  mo^  grotesque  form 
in  the  hte  of  a  hospitable  couple  who  are  so 
liberal  and  modeSt  that  their  own  gueSts  dis' 
cover  their  identity  only  when  in  an  argument 
over  the  value  of  hospitality  the  hoSt  is  thrown 
out  of  his  own  house.  It  takes  a  more  tragic 
form  in  the  father-son  conflict  of  Der  Zauberer; 
it  becomes  heroism  in  the  faithfulness  of  a 
workman  to  his  ma^er.  Although  of  varying 
e^hetic  value,  mo^  of  this  very  simple  nar- 
rative  in  its  quiet  bourgeois  setting  is  im- 
pressive  reading  material. — F.  W.  Kaufmann. 
Smith  College. 

•  Georg  von  Ompteda.  Die  schone  Grdfin 
Cosel.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An- 

^It.  1932. — Doubtful,  indeed,  it  is  if  an 
archaic  vocabulary  and  a  precious  Ayle  can 
give  atmosphere  to  the  depicting  of  a  period 
and  particularly  the  period  of  the  barock. 
Ompteda's  subject  matter  could  unque^ion- 
ably  be  intere^ingly  handled;  Augu^  the 
Strong  and  his  amours  are,  to  say  the  leaA, 
picturesque,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ^ry  of 
perhaps  the  be^  beloved  of  his  mi^resses.  But 
in  spite  of  a  certain  gift  of  characterization. 
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the  novel  is  absolutely  boring.  Jud  Suss  and 
Der  Teufel  are  classic  examples  of  how  a  period 
should  be  handled  in  a  hi^orical  novel — D.  C. 
Rosenthal.  Scarsdale,  New  York. 

(Editor's  Note;  The  appearance  of  this  review 
was  delayed  by  the  controversy  mentioned  in 
our  January  editorial). 

•  Hans  Possendorf.  Gerbergasse  >(o.  7. 

Miinchen.  Knorr  6^  Hirth.  1930.  2.70 

and  3.60  marks. — I  under^nd  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  and  other  persons  of  other' 
wise  digni6ed  ta^e  take  to  detective  and 
my^ery  Tories  when  they  are  tired.  After 
reading  this  bcxik,  I  am  inclined  to  be  less 
intolerant  of  this  kind  of  ^ory.  For  this  novel 
which  is  a  combination  of  both  types  is  really 
fascinating.  At  a  s^nce  the  murder  of  some 
person  was  predicted  for  a  certain  date  and 
time  of  day.  The  whole  town  is  expecting  the 
event,  and  the  victim  carries  a  memorandum 
of  the  fatal  date  in  his  pcxket;  four  persons 
to  whom  he  was  more  or  less  brutal  and  cruel, 
are  intere^ed  in  his  death ;  but  he  himself  and 
an  innocent  and  sympathetic  young  aeftress 
become  unwittingly  the  in^ruments  of  a 
de^iny  which  he  deserved,  if  any  man  deserves 
the  death  penalty  for  his  irresponsible  and 
ignominious  acts.  The  sentimental  requisites 
of  pursued  innexence,  of  Rousseauism,  etc. 
are  subdued  by  the  fascination  of  my^ry. — 
F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Smith  College. 

•  Rudolph  Presber.  Die  Hexe  von  Endor. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt. 

1932.  5.50  marks. — A  cheerful  tale,  this  Hexe 
von  Endor,  with  humorous  incidents  and  grave 
tragic  elements,  perplexing  and  exciting.  A 
ma^erful  exposition  of  the  seer's  craft,  her 
magic  powers  and  amazing  success.  The  heroic 
conquer  of  life's  problems  and  vexations 
through  tenacity,  wisdom  and  will'power 
capture  the  reader's  admiration.  Ardent  love 
will  6nd  its  way  to  Klara,  the  heroine,  in 
bulling  Berlin,  martyr  to  an  unscrupulous 
fo^ermother,  unsophisticated  maiden  hurled 
into  the  turmoil  of  the  demi-monde.  Plausible 
psychology. — Louis  P.  Woemcr.  University  of 
OklahcMna. 

•  GuStav  Renker.  Finale  in  Venedig.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Staacknuinn.  1933.  2.70  and  4.20 

marks. — A  Richard  Wagner  novel  which  is 
amusingly  full  of  Wagneriana.  The  author 
tries  to  humanize  the  great  musician  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  barber  apprentice  who  is  in  love  not 
only  with  one  of  the  master's  ser/ant  girls 


but  also  with  the  master's  music.  The  artificial¬ 
ity  of  the  meetings  between  Wagner  and  this 
sc«i  of  the  people,  the  commonplace  nature  of 
Wagner's  thoughts  and  their  too  inevitable 
connection  with  well-known  characters  and 
events  in  his  life,  leave  the  reader  cold  and 
doubtful.  The  author's  aim,  to  present  the 
musical  genius  in  a  human  environment,  is 
certainly  praiseworthy  and  attractive;  the 
Story  concerns  itself  with  the  laSt  year  of  his 
life  only,  a  time  which  perhaps  a  poet  may 
recreate  with  the  necessary  intuition  and 
poetic  diction.  Other  writers  will  be  induced 
to  sentimentalize  this  period,  and  the  author 
of  this  novel  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  avoid¬ 
ing  that  danger. — Werner  J^euse.  Middlebury 
College. 

•  Hans  Richter.  Sommer  am  Thursee. 

Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1933. — A  Story  of 

sportive,  vivacious,  happy  and  carefree  young 
people  who  amuse  themselves  with  intrigue, 
love  and  death -defying  adventure  on  the 
sumptuous  country  estate  of  the  young- 
hearted  father  of  their  friend  Grisela.  Three 
of  the  guests  are  uninvited,  and  two  of  these 
are  terribly  unwelcome,  but  turn  out  to  be 
a  rather  diverting  problem  for  the  entire 
CMnpany.  These  latter,  a  painter  from  Munich 
and  his  friend  an  art-critic,  have  come  to  spend 
their  vacation  upon  an  island  in  the  estate, 
and  their  presence  serves  to  complicate  the 
play  and  counterplay  of  love  and  intrigue. 
They  are  a  charming  and  athletic  crowd,  and 
their  history  is  set  forth  in  an  appropriately 
pleasant  fashion. — Louis  P.  Woemer.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ruth  Schaumann.  Amei.  Fine  Kindheit. 

Berlin.  G.  Grote.  1933.  4.80  marks. — 

A  young  writer,  winner  of  the  Munich  Poetry 
Prize  in  1932,  distinguishes  herself  again  in 
Amei.  Her  unobtrusive  Style  brings  the  reader 
face  to  face  with  a  heroine  in  pinafore,  deli¬ 
cate  in  her  sensibilities,  inquisitive,  eager  and 
tireless,  and  above  all,  reverent.  There  is  no 
plot,  only  a  girl  “klein  und  dumm,"  exhau^- 
ing  the  measure  of  childish  experience.  How 
thoroughly  she  does  it,  this  one  day's  chron¬ 
icle  will  show:  “Wo  iSt  Amei?  Sie  hat  auf  dem 
MiihlStein  gesessen;  hat  beim  Miihlenschrei- 
ner  Ludolf  zugesehen  wie  die  Locken  fallen; 
sie  war  bei  dem  Gartner  und  seinem  Weibe, 
derguten  Hexe,  unter  dem  riesigen  Schutenhut, 
knieend  im  Meere  des  Unkrauts;  sie  iSt  bei 
den  Schwanen  gewesen;  sie  hat  vor  dem 
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reifcnden  P6rsisch  gekniet,  nicht  zu  ko^ten, 
nur  zu  sehen  wie  er  rcift;  sie  sass  unterm 
Rhabarber;  bei  den  Huhneme^em  sah  man 
ihr  Kleid;  im  Kontor  hat  sie  die  Schreiber 
gegriis^;  man  sah  sie  am  Rat^eich.  Amei 
i^  aber  jetzt  bei  dem  verlorenen  Sohn.  Sie 
liegt  auf  dem  Teppich,  den  Kopf  auf  dem  ge' 
offneten  Buch.  Er  sitzt  unter  den  Sauen!  In 
Amei’s  Augen  kommt  es  heiss  und  nun  auch 
nass.  Armer  verlorener  Sohn!" 

One  recalls  that  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  one  muA  become  as  a  little  child! — 
— Mathilde  Stecl^elberg.  We^em  State  Teach' 
ers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

•  Margarete  SchieAl'Bentlage.  Unter  den 

Eichen.  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  deutschen 

Stammes.  Leipzig.  Paul  LiA.  1933.  5.50  marks. 
— "Liebe  zur  Landschaft,  Liebe  zur  Gemein' 
schaft.”  This  book,  too,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  lateA  tendencies  in  Germany,  but 
fortunately  it  does  not  preach.  "Back  to  the 
soil,  back  to  primitive  German  traditions,” 
it  says,  but  here  the  new  gospel  has  really 
awakened  creative  powers.  The  Tories,  con' 
nedted  through  the  identity  of  environment, 
peasant  charadter,  balladesque  technique,  are 
the  work  of  a  woman  who  is  endowed  with 
poetic  power,  personality  and — a  rare  gift 
in  present  day  Germany — humor.  To  be  sure, 
her  problems  are  simple,  passion  of  love,  love 
of  the  soil,  tragedy  and  murder  through  pas' 
sion.  But  these  men  and  women  live  and  love, 
simply,  unassumingly,  genuinely.  They  are 
of  the  type  which  we  6nd  in  the  Laxdael'saga 
or  in  some  of  the  great  German  fairy  tales  cut 
from  the  block,  ^urdy,  proud,  pitiless  for 
themselves  and  others  when  aroused,  ready 
to  bear  their  tragic  fete  when  it  befalls  them, 
ready  to  die  when  they  see  no  way  out.  Their 
arti^  sets  them  before  us  with  a  few  bold 
^rokes  of  the  knife,  like  a  figure  of  Barlach 
but  without  his  ec^sy.  It  is  a  bock  worth 
reading. — Emil  Feise.  Johns  Hopkins  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Wilhelm  von  Scholz.  Perpetua.  Leipzig. 

Paul  Liit.  1926.  4.80  marks. — This  is  the 

45th  edition  of  this  femous  novel.  It  is  a 
marvellous  pidture  of  early  16th  century 
Augsburg  againit  the  world'political  back' 
ground  of  late  medievalism.  Renaissance  and 
Reformation;  and  in  this  dense  atmosphere 
a  fine  religious  development  of  twin'siiters 
is  portrayed,  sacrificing  themselves  for  one 
another  and  spanning  in  their  double  personal' 


ity  the  extremes  of  heaven  and  hell.  The 
author  is  especially  fitted  to  describe  this 
miraculous  and  magic  atmosphere,  because  he 
believes  in  hidden  and  occult  powers  of  the 
soul. — Guilav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Lisa  Schultze'Kun^mann.  Schonland'Sied' 
lung  13.  Breslau.  Berg^dtverlag.  1933. 

4  marks. — ^This  Aory  gripped  me  on  the  fir^ 
page  and  held  me  to  the  end.  Perhaps  because 
I  found  a  close  analogy  to  American  pioneer 
life  in  this  account  of  a  little  German  agricul' 
tural  colony,  ^ruggling  with  hardly  more 
than  its  bare  hands  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  life  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  In  the  de^iny 
of  Charlotte  Tiedemann,  the  unemployed 
schoolma^er,  and  Heinrich  Lobedaal,  embit' 
tered  by  the  loss  of  his  once  ample  e^tes, 
there  is  something  universal  and  deeply  mov' 
ing;  their  union  is  not  the  conventional  happy 
ending,  but  merely  a  sort  of  breath'taking 
as  an  incentive  to  ^ill  greater,  and  now  united 
effort.  A  brave  and  heartening  book.  This 
writer  has  a  grip  upon  real  life;  I  hope  she 
will  write  more. — Bayard  Morgan.  Univer' 
sity  of  Wisconsin 

•  Arthur  Schurig.  Seltsame  Liebesleute. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1920  (copy' 

right).  3.60  marks. — Letters  are  the  medium 
through  which  the  author  conveys  the  love' 
life  of  the  two  writers — Grange  in  that  both 
pass  through  the  same  ^ges  of  love  but  at 
different  times.  The  outward  circumstance 
that  the  woman  is  married  (though  to  a  man 
who  has  little  claim  to  loyalty)  is  the  reef  on 
which  their  romance  is  shattered  by  giving 
them  an  unequal  Start.  They  miss  connedticwis, 
seem  to  find  each  other,  arc  impelled  to  con' 
summate  their  friendship  in  love,  yet  hesitate 
in  fear  leSt  they  lose  the  one  which  is  ideal 
for  the  other  which  is  unproved  until  finally 
they  reach  the  qdiet  haven  of  mature,  platonic 
friendship.  They  console  each  other  with  the 
hope  that  the  man’s  nephew  may  marry  the 
woman's  daughter  and  that  both  may  thus 
find  indiredlly  what  they  have  renounced.  The 
artificiality  of  the  barriers  between  them,  the 
long  drawn'out  tensions,  their  hypersensitive' 
ness  to  nuances  of  feeling,  belong  to  the 
prc'war  decadence  of  the  adhocracy  and  arc 
as  outmoded,  from  our  point  of  view,  as  the 
purple  prose  which  clothes  some  of  their 
beautiful  experiences. — Werner  }>leuse.  Mid- 
dlebury  College. 
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•  Ina  Seidel.  Der  Weg  ohne  Wahl.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutflche  VerlagS'AnAalt.  1933.  5.50 
marks. — For  all  the  difference  in  problem, 
I  could  not  but  think  of  Ibsen's  Ghofts,  for 
throughout  this  book  the  dead  hands  of  the 
paA  clutch  and  fetter  Manuel  MartiusOrley, 
young  but  celebrated  violini^,  and  his  si^er 
Merula,  his  comrade  and  accompani^,  fellow' 
sufferer  and  fellow-vidlim.  Nor  do  they  shake 
off  this  ^rangle'hold  until  Manuel  treads  the 
“inevitable  path”  to  the  battlefields  of  1914, 
and  Merula  links  her  de^iny  to  that  of  the 
physician  Friedrich  Rasmus,  whom  chance  has 
thrown  in  their  way,  and  who  con^itutes  the 
window  through  which  we  gain  an  insight 
into  their  Grange  lives.  Ina  Seidel  is  a  serious 
artiA,  who  will  never  write  trash;  but  I  feel 
that  the  present  work  will  not  add  sub^tan^ 
tially  to  the  fame  she  has  ju^ly  earned. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Emanuel  Stickelbcrger.  Im  Hochhus. 

Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1933.  3.50  marks. — 

A  retrospeeftive  colledtion  of  Tories,  fragments 
of  novels,  of  poems  and  essays  in  honor  of  the 
50th  birthday  of  the  sympathetic  Swiss  author. 
He  represents  the  be^  Swiss  tradition  in  all 
of  his  works.  Mo^  of  his  themes  are  taken 
from  Swiss  hi^ory.  His  ^le  shows  sober  and 
clear  and  solid  workmanship.  The  essays  in 
this  colledtion  are  of  biographic  intereA  and 
reveal  the  unity  of  Swiss'ProteAant  tradition 
with  the  general  German  culture,  the  political 
difference  notwithstanding. — GuSlav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahcxna. 

•  Johannes  Tralow.  Gewalt  aus  der  Erde. 

Berlin.  Universitas.  1933. — This  Grom' 

well  novel  would  not  have  been  conceived  and 
written  without  Hitler.  There  are  men  march' 
ing,  formed  by  the  will  of  one  man  whose  will 
is  at  the  same  time  inseparable  from  the  will 
of  his  Storm'troops.  They  march  between  a 
feudal,  royali^  party  and  a  liberal,  commercial- 
minded  parliament,  and  there  are  Strange 
seAs  about.  Cromwell,  who  is  not  fastidious 
in  choosing  his  political  means,  is  forced  into 
power  since  any  other  course  would  have 
meant  his  deArucition  from  all  three  sides.  He 
unifies  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  by 
bloody  force,  makes  his  State  great  and  ^rong 
on  all  seas,  and  dies  a  lonely,  di^ru^fiil  tyrant. 
And  the  world  is  very  much  scandalized  about 
the  whole  thing,  talks  of  the  end  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 


It  is  sometimes  Steadying  to  remember 
hi^ry.  The  parallelism  may  be  overdone. 
But  there  is  die  breath  of  actuality,  a  cold 
passion  and  new  historic  perception  in  this 
writer. — GuSlav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Charlotte  Ursina.  Erasmus.  Mit  51 
Holzschnitten  von  Rudolf  Wirth.  Miin- 

chen.  Kosel  6^  PuStet.  1933. — The  hero  is  not 
the  celebrated  Humanist,  but  a  simple  gardener 
in  a  Rhenish  town,  who  loves  a  beautiful  girl 
Maria,  who  in  turn  loves  a  friend  of  her 
youth,  Michael.  In  time  Michael,  who  had 
not  been  heard  from  for  some  years,  turns  up 
as  priest,  and  Maria  takes  the  veil.  Erasmus, 
whose  love  for  Maria  has  meanwhile  closed 
his  eyes  to  two  other  acceptable  mates,  now 
recounces  marriage  altogether,  his  love  for 
Maria  serving  in  some  sort  as  substitute.  The 
^ry  is  well  told,  with  perhaps  some  excess 
of  the  ec^tic.  The  woodcuts  are  charming, 
and  the  entire  volume  attra<^tivc. — Bayard 
Morgan.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Siegfried  von  Vegesack.  Blumbergshof. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1933. — The  setting 

of  this  ftory  is  along  the  Baltic  Sea  in  the 
Livonian  part  of  the  present  Latvia.  Beginning 
with  the  early  infency  of  the  child,  Aurel,  we 
see  his  life  unfold,  experience  by  experience. 
His  impressions,  which  are  at  first  blurred, 
gradually  become  clarified  as  he  meets  the 
problems  of  early  childhood  and  later  those 
of  friendship,  religion,  and  sex.  In  accuracy 
of  expression,  sugge^iveness  of  connota¬ 
tion,  and  under^nding  s^mipathy  for  child 
life  this  ^ory  approaches  Anatole  France  and 
Alphonse  Ehudet.  Blumbergshof  offers  an  oc¬ 
casional  feint  reminder  of  the  subtle  humor 
in  Le  Livre  de  Mon  Ami,  and  in  tenderness  and 
gentle  irony  it  Strongly  suggests  Le  Petit 
Chose. — R.  Tyson  Wychpff.  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

•  Georg  von  der  Vring.  Der  Schritt  iiber 
die  Schwelle.  Leipzig.  L.  Staackmann. 

1933. — Twelve  short  Tories  written  in  a 
smooth  Style  that  serves  well  to  bring  out 
the  fine  psychological  background  of  the  adtion. 
The  settings  of  the  Stories  vary  widely  but  the 
work  would  not  be  modem  German  if  the 
longest,  and  incidentally  the  be^.  Stories  did 
not  deal  with  war.  Is  Germany  indeed  prepar¬ 
ing  for  another  “der  Tag”  on  which  to  throw 
the  firebrand  into  the  tinderbox  of  Europe? 
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Following  their  literature  one  would  be 
inclined  to  think  so. 

The  fourth  ^ory  is  a  fine  psychological 
analysis  of  marital  misunder^nding,  which, 
if  it  did  not  savor  a  little  too  much  of  the 
case  hi^ory,  would  be  worth  translating.  All 
in  all,  the  book  is  a  notable  colledtion  of  psy^ 
chological  sketches  weakened  a  trifle  by 
North  German  sentimentality,  but  #till  a 
worthwhile  book. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wih 
mington,  California. 

•  Hans  Wattlik.  Fuxloh,  oder  die  Taten 
und  Anschlage  des  Kasper  Dullhaubel. 

Berlin.  Wegweiser-Verlag.  1933.  (New  edi' 
tion). — It  is  evident  that  the  Germans  find 
spiritual  uplift  in  these  uproarious  picarisms 
which  they  and  the  Flemings  produce  every 
now  and  then,  and  which,  to  the  reviewer’s 
knowledge,  grow  so  lushly  nowhere  else.  In 
any  case,  Watzlik's  Bohemian^Bavarian  Scheh 
menroman,  firA  published  in  1922,  now  bears 
the  imprint  of  a  publishing  firm  which  is  in 
business  not  for  its  own  material  profit,  but 
solely  for  its  readers’  edification.  Fuxloh 
deserves  the  new  publicity.  If  the  author  had 
not  absented'mindedly  dropped  into  serious 
realism  a  few  times  in  the  mid'part  of  his 
narrative,  it  would  be  one  of  the  ma^rpieces 
of  a  classic  genre  which  our  thin  and  pinched 
contemporaries  rarely  attempt.  The  irrc' 
pressible  red'headed  peasant  Kasper  Dull' 
haubel  comes  of  Gargantuan  ance^ry  and 
does  honor  to  his  race,  even  to  buying  his  way 
into  Paradise  with  a  brand  of  sharp  Brazilian 
snuff  which  neither  St.  Peter  nor  the  Almighty 
Father  himself  can  resi^. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Joseph  Wenter.  Spiel  um  den  Stoat. 

Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1933.  3.80 

and  4.80  marks. — This  “Fiihrer'Roman”  is  a 
weak  and  sentimental  by-produdt  of  the  Get' 
man  movement.  Everything  in  it  is  sweet  and 
easy.  There  are  no  real  problems,  no  real  Ob' 
^cles.  The  Leader  solves  everything  intui' 
tionally  somehow  or  other.  There  is  no  social, 
no  econMnic  content,  there  are  no  personalities. 
The  Leader  himself  is  in  this  novel  no  more 
than  a  magic  flag  whose  appearance  causes 
throughout  the  book  peridodical  emotional  out' 
bur^.  There  are  other  such  conventional 
masques,  reminding  one  of  the  trite<a  Victor' 
ianism.  There  is  no  plot  or  aeftion.  It  is  merely 
the  hi^ory  of  the  Nazi  vidtory  sugar'Coated, 
generalized  and  served  in  an  insipid  gravy  of 
Heils  and  Hurrahs.  The  author  is  an  Au^rian. 
— Guftav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Heinrich  von  Zillich.  Sturz  aus  der 
Kindheit.  Novellen.  Leipzig.  Staackmann. 
1933. — Grave  moral  problems  engage  the 
author,  problems  of  his  Siebenburgian  home' 
land,  and  these  are  resolved  with  frankness 
and  fearless  hone^.  These  short  ^ries  are 
excellent;  the  delineations  of  cdiaracfler  carry 
convidtion  and  the  narrative  is  vigorous  and 
dramatic.  They  will  not  be  agreeable  to 
prudes,  the  author  showing  no  slighted  trace 
of  the  “Vogel  Strauss’’  complex.  Sturz  aus  der 
Kindheit  dramatizes  with  the  fine^  psychey 
logical  approaci\  the  alertness  of  children  and 
their  awakening  to  certain  unpleasant  realities 
of  life.  Wilder  und  Latemenschein  deals  with 
the  difficulties  and  aberrations  of  indents, 
and  Der  Voter  with  the  pcj^'mortem  influence 
of  a  father  upon  his  family,  particularly  the 
older  son.  Der  Ztgeuner  is  a  ^udy  of  the 
wretched  life  of  the  gypsies,  while  Brand 
describes  a  ^rong  soul’s  triumph  in  disa^r. — 
Louis  P.  Woemer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

AAA 

There  is  evidence,  in  the  Moscow  Daily 
}^ews  for  November  30th,  that  a  Red  critic 
may  be  a  man  to  savor  the  plentiful  lack  of 
dogmatism  in  thie  bard  of  Avon.  The  evidence 
consi^  of  an  article  (reprinted  from  Soviet 
Art)  on  Shal^espeare's  Poetic  Dialectics,  frcMn 
the  pen  of  the  orthodox  Communis  Anatol 
Glebov. 

The  French  poet  Jehan  Ridtus  died  Novem' 
ber  7th  in  Paris,  in  a  furnished  rcxMtt  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  a  small  hotel  where  he  had 
lived  alone  for  many  years.  He  was  the  very 
type  of  the  “po^te  maudit,’’  and  although  a 
prolific  writer  whose  work  was  acclaimed  by 
excellent  judges,  his  life  was  one  of  extreme 
poverty.  Jehan  Ridtus  was  the  pen  name  of 
Gabriel  Randon.  Bom  in  1867  at  Boulogne-sur' 
Mer,  his  published  work  includes: 

Les  Soliloques  du  Pauvre;  Dol^nces;  Canti' 
lenes  du  Malheur;  La  Frousse;  Le  Coeur  Popu' 
laire. 

“This  nation  (the  American)  that  cuts  so 
large  a  figure  in  the  world  is  composed  largely 
of  physical  and  nervous  wrecks,  of  neurotics.’’ 
— Regis  Michaud. 

“Myths  are  true,  but  they  explain  Man,  not 
Nature.  For  Man  is  explicable,  being  only  his 
own  conception  of  role;  this  is  why 
Romanticism  is  the  true  Orthodoxy.  This  is 
why  Classicism  is  merely  one  of  the  recurrent 
heresies.’’ 


BOOKS  IN  SPANISH 
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•  Psicologia  pedagogica.  Barcelona.  F.  T. 
D.  1932.  8  pesetas. — A  ^rong  Catholic 

bias  is  observable  throughout  this  book.  “La 
docilidad  es  serial  de  inteligencia.”  .  ense- 
narles  a  aceptarlas  (penas)  cri^ianamente,  en 
expiacion  de  sus  filtas  o  ccwno  pruebas  merito- 
rias.”  Though  non-Catholic  readers  may  not 
agree  with  all  this,  many  will  be  in  sympathetic 
accord  with  the  author's  insi^nce  on  moral 
and  religious  training.  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  Intelligence,  Sensibility  and 
A<^tivity.  Valuable  features  are  the  liAs  of  ex' 
periments  (one  after  each  chapter)  and  the  Bi' 
net'Simon  te^,  with  instructions  for  scoring. 
There  is  more  pedagogy  than  psychology  and 
a  young  teacher  could  derive  much  practical 
benefit  from  its  careful  perusal.  The  format 
is  unusually  attractive. — Grace  ?iorris  Dams. 
Oklahoma  City  University. 

•  Lucas  Ayarragaray.  CueStiones  y  problem 
mas  drgentinos  contempordneos.  Buenos 

Aires.  J.  Lajouane  y  Cia.  1930. — Sehor  Lucas 
Ayarragaray  is  a  di^inguished  author  and  a 
^tesman  who  has  served  his  country  in 
diplcMnatic  po^s.  The  editorials  herewith 
reprcxiuced  are  largely  from  La  T^acion.  The 
majority  deal  with  political  problems;  the 
reA  are  divided  between  essays  on  the  class 
druggie.  South  American  politics,  the  philos' 
ophy  of  politics  and  scattered  articles  on  Ian- 
guage,  architecture  and  immigration.  The 
principal  theme  is  the  concern  of  a  conservative 
for  the  in^itutions  of  his  nation.  The  author 
sees  in  immigration  a  serious  problem  and 
advocates  a  selective  law;  he  supports  the 
death  penalty  to  improve  respect  for  law;  he 
sees  in  a  “conflict”  in  the  Facultad  de  Derecho 
over  the  infiltration  of  new  words  into  the 
Spanish  language  one  of  the  many  “daily 
symptoms  of  Argentine  in^itutional  dissolu' 
tion.”  To  him  Irigoycn  is  anathema:  one  of 


the  fruits  of  unregulated  immigration.  These 
essays  have  their  chief  significance  in  mirroring 
what  is  doubtless  conservative  opinion  of 
recent  changes  in  Argentine  social  and  poli' 
tical  ^ructure.  Written  in  delightful  ^yle, 
the  editorials  are  thought'provoking  and  are 
not  lacking  in  acute  observations  on  present 
Argentine  civilization. — Alfred  Barnahy 
Thomas.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Enrique  Gil.  Evolucion  del  Paruimericanis' 
mo.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus  Menendez.  1933. 
— Bearing  a  subi title  equivalent  to  The  WiU 
sonian  Creed  and  Pan'Americanism,  this 
instructive  work  on  the  history  of  the  Pan' 
American  idea,  by  one  of  its  foremost  evangel' 
izers,  is  a  direct  contrast  to  prevalent  Latin' 
American  concepts  of  “Yankee  Imperialism.” 

To  the  very  skeptical.  Dr.  Gil,  an  interna' 
tional  lawyer  of  the  Argentine,  would  appear 
to  be  white'washing  the  “Colossus  of  the 
North.”  But  so  intent  is  the  author  upon 
establishing  a  better  under^nding  between 
the  two  continents,  that  what  might  seem 
to  be  hypocrisy  is  forgivable,  because  he  does 
not  neglecit  any  detail  of  North  American 
exploitation  of  the  Southern  republics,  and 
seeks  to  justify  it  as  “lawful  industrial  and 
commercial  expansion.”  An  expansion  that 
was  “not  only  lawful  because  realized  within 
the  boundaries  of  international  economics 
accepted  by  the  consensus  of  the  world,  but 
also  because  it  signifies  expansion  of  civilization 
itself  as  it  unrolls  its  industrial  and  commercial 
life  in  countries  not  so  far  advanced,  by  means 
of  investments  and  the  importation  of  raw 
materials.” 

Five  of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  being 
direcftly  applicable  to  inter' American  relations, 
are  used  by  Dr.  Gil  to  show  the  way  to  greater 
cooperation  between  North  and  South  Amer' 
ica.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  six  hundred 
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page  work  is  evidently  defined  for  the  enlight' 
enment  of  South  Americans,  in  view  of  over' 
tures  being  made  by  the  United  States. — 
Sydney  Oppenheim.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

•  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  America  revolucuy 
naria.  Madrid.  Javier  Morata.  (Venta  en 
America  confiada  a  la  casa  editorial  La  Nueva 
Democracia.  254  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
City.)  1933.  7.50  pesetas. — This  book  may  be 
taken  as  a  message  to  Hispanic- America.  Mr. 
Inman  is  a  prophet  of  peace  and  good-will. 
Mounted  on  his  Rosinante  he  wanders  about 
the  two  Americas  untwining  erroneous  ideas 
that  the  one  has  about  the  other.  The  Hispanic- 
American  mi^ru^  of  the  “Colossus  of  the 
North"  would  disappear  if  these  southern 
brothers  would  only  under^nd  that  it  is  not 
the  United  States  that  they  mu^  fear  but 
United  States  capitalism.  The  two  Americas 
have  a  common  enemy  and  they  mu^  get 
together  for  mutual  protecition.  To  this  con¬ 
vincing  reasoning  Mr.  Innxan  adds  with 
characteri^ic  optimism  that  perhaps  the  two 
will  find  that,  after  all,  the  common  enemy 
may  turn  out  to  be  only  a  phantom.  He  sub- 
^tiates  this  very  interesting  theory  with 
two  Still  more  interesting  arguments;  (i)  capi¬ 
talists  themselves,  according  to  conversations 
Mr.  Inman  has  had  with  some  of  the  moSt 
powerful  ones,  are  more  than  willing  to  adopt 
socialism,  and  (2)  President  Hoover's  adt  in 
creating  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  an  outright  socialistic  measure! 

In  his  chapter  La  crisis  economica  y  espiritual 
which  is  an  extract  from  a  lecture  at  the 
Universidad  de  Concepcion,  Chile,  Mr.  In¬ 
man’s  thesis  is  that  we  are  undergoing  a 
spiritual  crisis  rather  than  an  economic  one. 
Thus,  turning  his  back  on  all  economic 
theories,  he  launches  into  the  analysis  of  the 
modem  man's  spirit  in  search  of  the  causes 
of  our  disaster.  He  finds  that  we  have  turned 
materialistic  as  a  consequence  of  our  previous 
economic  prosperity,  that  we  have  forgotten 
God,  that  we  have  wasted  the  leisure  time 
which  machinery  has  permitted  us  to  enjoy, 
etc.  We  grant  that  Mr.  Inman's  is  an  excellent 
sermon  inasmuch  as  it  succeeds  in  convincing 
us  that  we  have  come  far  short  of  being  as 
good  as  we  should  be,  but  the  case  is  that 
Mr.  Inman's  thesis  is  not  merely  that  we  are 
had  but  that  our  crisis  is  spiritual  and  not 
economic.  This  he  has  completely  failed  to 
prove;  he  has  begged  the  que^ion  albeit  in  an 
eloquent  fashion. 


Mr.  Inman's  work  in  pan- Americanism  has 
indeed  been  meritorious  and  his  America 
revolucionaria  itself  has  many  excellent  points, 
but  we  fear  that  much  of  his  good  work  will 
be  seriously  harmed  by  such  reasoning  as 
characterizes  his  analysis  of  the  United 
States-Hispanic- American  reality  in  this  book. 
— A.  M.  de  la  Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Benjamin  James.  Fauna  contempordnea. 

Ensayos  breves.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe. 

1933-  5  pesetas. — A  collection  of  short  papers 
on  the  needs  of  the  time,  many  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  newspapers  in  Spain  and 
Spanish  America.  It  would  probably  never 
be  possible  for  a  mere  Anglo-Saxon  to  do 
ju^ice  to  the  highly  ab^raCt  and  theoretical 
lucubrations  of  these  earned  Spanish  ideal- 
i^s.  This  volume,  with  its  arraignments  of 
the  parasite,  the  demagogue,  the  cynic,  the 
shirk,  the  pseudo-my^ic  and  the  re^,  and  its 
eloquent  eulogy  of  the  “modem  man,”  who 
does  his  difficult  task  sadly  but  bravely, 
the  whole  prefeced  with  a  hard-worked 
Zaccheus  parable  twenty  pages  long  and  clos¬ 
ing  with  an  elaborate  Quixote  figure  which 
leaves  one  foreign  reader  considerably  baffled 
— all  of  this  muA  edify  Spanish  readers  or 
it  would  not  appear  in  the  newspapers  and 
again  in  book  form.  And  it  is  charmingly 
written. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Gregorio  Marahon.  Raiz  y  decoro  de 

Espana.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933. 

5  pesetas. — An  optimi^  with  a  sincere  faith 
in  the  youth  of  Spain  and  America,,  to  whom 
he  dedicates  this  collection  of  eleven  essays. 
Dr.  Maranon  sees  hope  for  the  social  and 
cultural  future  of  his  country  even  in  the  mid  A 
of  the  present  digressing  conditions,  which 
will  surely  give  way  to  prosperity  if  hi^ory 
is  to  repeat  itself.  Work  is  the  solution  of  all 
problems.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  young 
to  struggle  and  to  rebel,  since  in  a  life  of  hard¬ 
ships  they  will  find  the  treasures  of  happiness 
and  of  knowledge.  (Los  deberes  olvidados  and 
Elogio  de  la  sabiduria.) 

Faith  in  the  future  is  conditicmal,  however; 
certain  ideals  mu^  be  attained  if  progress  is 
not  retarded:  overthrow  of  absolute  national¬ 
ism  (Los  deberes  olvidados);  the  creation  of  a 
national  conscience,  especially  among  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  (Inteledtuales  y  politicos  and  El  porvenir 
de  la  cultura);  liberty  of  thought  and  in^ruc- 
tion  in  sexual  que^ions  (Libros  a  la  hoguera  and 
Eugenesia  mcnal).  Among  eminent  figures  cited 
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in  other  essays  who  should  inspire  the  youth 
of  today  to  rebellion  and  to  success  are  certain 
Spanish  psychiatrics,  Pierre  Paris,  PaCeur, 
and  Galdds,  the  “prophet  of  contemporary 
Spain.” — Rebecca  Switzer.  Texas  State  College 
for  Women. 

•  Enrique  Marine.  El  momento  de  Espana. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1933.  4  pesetas. — A 

collection  of  interviews  with  twenty'6ve  illus' 
trious  Spaniards  upon  the  present  situation 
in  their  country,  after  two  years  of  Republican 
rule.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  success  of  the 
Azaha  regime.  “Four^fifths  of  the  population 
are  againC  the  Azaha  government,”  says  ex' 
MiniCer  Santiago  Alba.  Gaicochea  “never  has 
been  optimiCic  respecting  the  republican  rc' 
gime  and  its  possible  future.”  Jose  Franchy 
Roca  believes  “that  this  government  cannot 
maintain  itself  as  it  is  at  present  conCituted,” 
and  Jose  Maria  Gil  Robles  condemns  “the 
sectarian  spirit”  of  the  government.  MoC 
pessimiCic  of  all  is  Melquiades  Alvarez,  who 
thinks  that  the  government,  “for  the  welfere 
of  the  Republic  and  of  Spain,  should  cease 
immediately.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Alejandro  Lerroux  looks 
for  “a  magnificent  future  as  soon  as  interna- 
tional  agreement  shall  normalize  economic 
relations,”  and  Jose  Calvo  Sotelo  finds  that 
“the  relatively  diCant  tc«norrow.  .  .  will  be 
smiling  and  beautiful.”  Julio  Carabias,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  considers  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  banks  and  of  Spain's  currency  in 
the  international  market  “satisfactory  ^om 
every  Candpoint.”  And  Marcelino  Domingo 
is  unqualifiedly  optimiCic. 

Preceding  each  interview  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
marizing  Catement,  with  a  few  apt  remarks 
of  introduction.  The  thoughtful  reader  in- 
tere^d  in  the  rapidly  moving  panorama  of 
world  hi^ory  will  find  the  book  well  worth 
while. — Grace  T^orris  Davis.  Oklahoma  City 
University. 

•  M.  Marquez  Sterling.  Las  conferencias 
del  Shoreham  (El  Cesarismo  en  Cuba). 

Mexico.  Botas.  1933. — A  group  of  essays  by 
one  of  Cuba's  older  intellectuals  who  has 
joiiied  the  young  revolutionaries.  Mo^  of  the 
material  deals  with  the  author's  experiences 
and  impressions  as  Cuban  ambassador  to 
Mexico  under  Machado,  with  whom  he 
finally  broke.  The  firA  part  of  the  book  dis¬ 
cusses  in  a  scholarly  fashion  the  background 
of  the  present  situation  in  the  troubled 


island;  but  the  latter  part  is  the  writer's 
defense  of  the  role  he  played  in  the  Machado 
regime. — Robert  C.  Jones.  Chicago. 

•  Aurelio  Diaz  Meza.  El  advenimiento  de 
Portales.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  193a. 

6.50  pesos. — Rather  than  a  biography,  this 
is  a  political  hi^ory  of  Chile  frcMn  1824  up  to 
1830  centered  around  Diego  Jose  Victor 
Portales,  who,  forced  to  take  an  indirect  part 
in  politics  to  protect  certain  concessions  which 
Portales,  Cea  y  Ccxnpania  had  bought  from 
the  Government,  soon  became  the  dominant 
force  in  the  druggie  again^  the  corrupt 
oligarchy  of  the  “Pipiolos.”  Portales  was 
indeed  the  logical  person  to  be  presented  as 
the  exponent  of  the  national  ideal  of  that  ; 
period;  no  sooner  had  he  accepted,  againA 
his  personal  desire,  the  office  of  Miniver  of 
the  Interior,  Exterior,  Army,  and  Navy  than 
he  imposed  his  will  upon  the  Government  and 
forced  a  deluge  of  fearless  and  decisive  meas¬ 
ures  which  brought  an  immediate  end  to 
political  corruption  and  turmoil. 

The  book  is  very  well  written;  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  an  intere^ing  and 
vivid  account  of  the  political  druggie,  with  a 
silent  but  earned  criticism  implicit  in  the 
record.  Portales'  magnetic  power,  clear  vision, 
and  iron  hand  are  portrayed  with  swift  and 
firm  ^rokes  through  brief  dialogs.  Two  things 
are  regrettable  about  the  work,  however; 
there  is  no  documentation  of  any  kind,  and 
the  book  ccxnes  to  an  end  with  Portales'  rise 
to  the  Mini^ry.  The  title  warns  us  that 
Portales'  mini^rial  career  has  not  been  in¬ 
cluded,  but  we  feel  that  this  work  is  incom¬ 
plete  without  his  brilliant  didtatorship  and  his 
tragic  death. — A.  M.  de  la  Torre.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Agutin  Edwards.  Cuatro  Presidentes  de 
Chile  1841-1876.  Valparaiso.  Universa 

193a.  2  Vols. — These  Aurdy  volumes  on  the 
hi^ory  of  Chile  are  by  one  of  the  leading 
hiAorians  of  South  America.  For  the  paA 
twenty  years  Dr.  Edwards  has  been  gathering 
materials  for  the  ^udy  of  his  lutive  land.  His 
efforts  have  already  borne  fruit  in  four  im¬ 
portant  volumes  on  the  earher  epochs  of 
Chilean  hi^ory.  TTie  four  presidents  whose 
admini^rations  are  surveyed  here  are  Bulnes, 
Montt,  Joaquin  Perez  and  Errazuriz.  For  the 
term  of  Bulnes,  Dr.  Edwards  relies  heavily 
on  Barros  Arana.  He  makes  his  mo^  original 
contribution  in  his  hi^ory  of  the  administra- 
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tion  of  Perez  and  Errazuriz.  Here  the  printed 
materials  are  fragmentary,  so  that  the  author 
becomes  essentially  a  pioneer  in  interpreting 
particularly  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  period  covered  by  Dr.  Edwards  is 
among  the  mo^  signiheant  in  Chilean  hi^ory. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  liberal 
movement  had  its  origins  with  the  period  of 
Montt’s  incumbency.  Likewise  the  decline 
of  the  oligarchical  group  began  at  that  time. 
Th(e  hi^ory  of  this  period,  from  the  violent 
class  druggie  that  occurred,  takes  on  a  dramatic 
quality  that  the  author  has  not  foiled  to  throw 
into  high  relief.  His  hi^ory  is  therefore  much 
more  than  a  record  of  the  adls  of  four  presi' 
dents;  it  is  the  narrative  of  the  Chilean  nation. 

While  Dr.  Edwards’  treatment  of  his  ma' 
terial  throughout  is  consi^ently  impartial, 
his  Audy  does  not  have  the  usual  scholarly 
paraphernalia  that  United  States  indents  are 
accuAomed  to  look  for  in  contributions  of  this 
nature.  No  citations  to  sources  are  given,  ex' 
cept  rarely;  no  bibliography  is  attached;  the 
index  is  not  adequate  as  a  guide  to  the  materi' 
als.  However,  the  high  Ending  of  the  author 
will  give  his  ^udy  a  secure  place  in  the  hi^to- 
riography  of  Chile.  The  volumes  are  graced 
with  illuArations  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
period.  Senor  C.  Silva  Vildosola  writes  the 
prologue. — Alfred  Bamaby  Thomas.  Univep 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  E.  Mola.  TempeSlad,  calma,  intriga,  y 
crisis.  Madrid.  Libreria  Bergua.  1933. 

6  pesetas. — This  continuation  of  Mola’s  nar' 
rative  includes  the  “inside  ^ory”  of  the 
military  revolt  of  Jaca  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
of  the  airmen’s  revolution  at  the  Cuatro 
Vientos  landing  field  at  Madrid.  The  author 
denies  that  the  two  Jaca  captains,  Garcia 
Hernandez  and  GaHn,  were  sentenced  to 
death  upon  the  King’s  inAru<ftions.  General 
Mola  tells  how  the  night  before  the  court' 
martial  he  and  Berenguer,  the  Premier,  went 
to  the  King’s  bedroom  and  found  him  lament' 
ing  the  possibility  of  a  fatal  sentence  by  the 
court. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Manuel  Perez  Urruti.  HiStoria  del  cO' 
mercio  tnundial.  Madrid.  M.  Aguilar. 

1933.  15  pesetas. — An  exhau^ive  treatment 
of  the  hi^ry  of  world  commerce.  The  five 
parts  treat,  respedtively.  Commerce  in  Ancient, 
Medieval  and  Modem  times,  in  the  Contem' 
porary  world,  and  la^ly,  the  ccmmercial 
panorama  of  Po^'War  days.  Stati^ical  tables 
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and  graphs  are  freely  used  to  illu^rate  the 
text.  The  author’s  views  on  the  present 
economic  depression  are  rather  pessimiAic. 
He  quotes  with  approval  the  ^riking  simile  of 
Fried,  who  remarks  that  Capitalism  at  present 
is  in  the  position  of  a  life  insurance  company, 
nearly  all  of  whose  assured  have  died  at  the 
same  time.  Apparently  written  for  school  use, 
each  division  of  the  book  is  followed  by  a  set 
of  que^ions.  The  text  is  well  written  and  up 
to  date,  and  will  rank  high  with  works  dealing 
with  the  same  and  allied  subjedts. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Gonzalo  de  Reparaz.  Origen  de  las  civi' 
lizaciones  ibericds.  Madrid.  M.  Aguilar. 

1932.  5  pesetas. — This  is  an  outline  in  popular 
form  of  the  “hiAory”  of  Spain  from  the 
Creation  to  the  year  A.  D.  708.  The  attempt  to 
popularize  a  learned  subjedt  need  not,  it  would 
seem,  lead  to  the  irr.tating  fomiliarities  and 
flippancies  of  language  which  the  author  makes 
use  of  whenever  the  notion  trikes  him.  When 
he  forgets  his  supposed  public  and  its  hypo' 
thetical  limitations  of  ta^  and  under^nding, 
and  expresses  himself  in  good,  plain  scientific 
or  semi'scientific  prose,  he  is  both  intere^ing 
and  informative. — A.  L.  O. 

•  Eme^  Morales.  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa. 
Barcelona.  Araluce.  1932. — The  tragedy 

of  those  who  are  bom  too  late  is  brought  home 
by  a  reading  of  this  biography  of  a  pradtically 
unknown  sailor  who  was  one  of  the  greater 
navigators  Spain  ever  produced.  Bom  in  1532, 
Sarmiento  de  Gamboa  reached  manhood  at  a 
time  when  the  great  moment  of  Spanish  colo' 
nization  had  passed.  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had 
conquered  their  worlds  and  Spain  was  weary 
of  producing  Alexanders.  Yet  he  saw  across 
the  Atlantic  a  huge  unsettled  region  near 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  the  English 
corsairs  used  as  a  passage  to  the  We^  CoaA 
of  South  America.  He  finally  obtained  the 
consent  of  Philip  II  to  make  the  settlement 
in  Patagonia.  That  he  failed  in  his  purpose 
was  no  fault  of  his  own  but  that  of  fortune 
and  Spanish  red  tape. 

Sr.  Morales’  book,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  tribute  to  the  ilh^rred  navigator  on  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  is  the 
result  of  much  du^'Airring  among  the  at' 
chives.  For  the  hi^rian  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  compilation  of  data  cm  a  little  known 
period  of  Spanish  colonization.  For  the  lay 
reader  it  will  be  an  exciting  tale  of  adventure 
and  ftruggle  again^  odds. — T.  D. 
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•  Conde  de  Romanones.  Dona  Marta  Cris' 
tina  de  Habsburgo  y  Lorena.  Madrid. 

Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — This  late^ 
volume  in  a  series  of  popular  biographies  of 
nineteenth-century  figures  is  readable  enough, 
but  seems  to  fall  back  too  obviously  upon 
Lytton  Strachey  for  its  methodology.  The 
fadts  with  which  the  general  reader  will  desire 
to  be  made  acquainted  are  all  in  the  book. 
The  author  discusses  in  some  detail  the 
various  phases  of  the  political  situation  during 
those  uncertain  days  in  Spain.  The  speciali^ 
in  diplomatic  hi^ory  will  of  necessity,  how¬ 
ever,  be  forced  to  use  the  work  with  caution 
for  there  are  very  few  footnotes  and  statements 
of  sources.  Memory  seems  frequently  to  have 
served  as  the  only  guide. 

The  normal  activities  of  Maria  Cristina's 
life  are  depicted  in  logical  order,  with  emphasis 
on  the  respect  constantly  shown  by  her  people 
to  this  Queen  who  always  took  life  “en  serio.” 
The  Conde  de  Romanones  shows  Strong 
sympathy  for  his  former  Regent,  but  he  seems 
nevertheless  to  be  seeking  to  justify  her,  often 
when  justification  is  entirely  superfluous. 

The  b(X)k  is  illustrated  with  several  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Maria  Cristina  at  various  ages. — 
Edward  Huberman.  Duke  University. 

•  Luys  Santa  Marina.  Cisneros.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  6  pesetas. — Fran¬ 
cisco  (ne  Gonzalo)  Jimenez  de  Cisneros  was 
monk,  queen’s  confessor,  cardinal,  general, 
regent,  patron  of  literature  and  founder  of  a 
university.  His  life  was  governed  by  the 
greatest  personal  recftitude  and  he  possessed 
boundless  energy.  Perhaps,  to  us  modems,  his 
greatest  achievements  were  the  founding  of 
the  University  of  Alcala  and  the  publication 
of  the  Polyglot  Bible.  The  university,  which 
he  animated,  opened  on  Saint  Lucas'  day, 
0(ftober  18,  1508,  with  eighteen  professors, 
brought  from  Salamanca  and  Paris.  Theology, 
philosophy,  medicine  and  rhetoric  were  taught, 
and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  Cisne¬ 
ros  himself  vetoed  the  teaching  of  law.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  each  language  has  its  own  necessary 
terminology  and  that  any  translation,  however 
perfect,  cannot  be  faithful,  Cisneros  gained  the 
cooperation  of  many  of  the  foremcjSt  scholars 
and  patrons  of  letters  in  what  was  perhaps 
the  greater  publishing  venture  of  the  time, 
the  PoUglota  complutense.  When  the  work 
of  translating  and  annotating  was  well  under 
way,  he  put  Amau  Guillee  Brcxar  to  work 
casing  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Chaldean  type- 
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feces  for  the  Bible.  In  January,  1514,  the  fir^ 
volume,  the  New  Testament,  appeared.  The 
pages  were  divided  into  two  columns,  the 
wider  devoted  to  the  Greek,  the  narrower  to 
the  Latin  version.  A  second  volume  of  lexicon 
and  commentary  followed.  The  Old  Te^- 
ment  was  published  in  four  volumes.  The 
pages  were  divided  into  two  horizontal  sec¬ 
tions.  The  upper  section  was  divided  into 
three  columns,  with  the  Hebrew  version  next 
the  margin,  the  Version  of  the  Seventy  on  the 
inside  margin  and  the  Vulgate  between. 
Cisneros  explained  this  arrangement  in  a 
preface :  “Thus,  as  Jesus  Chri^  was  crucified 
between  two  thieves,  the  Latin  church  finds 
itself  between  the  Synagogue  and  the  Greek 
church.’’  The  Version  of  the  Seventy  was  an 
interlinear  Latin  version.  The  lower  part  of  the 
page  was  divided  into  two  columns,  one  for 
the  Chaldean,  the  other  for  the  Latin,  transla¬ 
tion.  Senor  Santa  Marina  depends  on  graphic 
^yle  rather  than  dcxrumentation  for  the  charm 
of  his  bcx)k,  and  makes  it  eminently  readable. — 
/.  A.  B. 

•  Hugo  Wa^.  Don  Bosco  y  su  tiempo.  2 
Vols.  Buenos  Aires.  Editores  de  Hugo 
WaA.  1932. — Vol.  i:  Los  ahos  de  Carlos 
Alberto.  Vol.  2:  Los  anos  de  Pto  T^ono.  Each 
volume:  $2.50. — In  both  Hemispheres  of  the 
Catholic  world,  the  figure  of  Don  Bosco  is 
regarded  with  such  reverence  that  this  simple 
prieA  of  prodigious  accomplishments  is  soon 
to  be  canonized.  Born  in  the  Piedmont  near 
Ca^elnuovo  d’A^ti,  Bosco,  after  a  series  of 
dreams  in  which  the  tasks  of  his  life  were 
pointed  out  to  him,  became  a  Jesuit  and, 
independent  of  the  Society,  carried  out  a 
mighty  project — that  of  collecting  wayward, 
homeless  boys  into  an  in^itution  where  he 
could  train  them  in  useful  trades  and  the 
Catechism. 

Through  the  years  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  and  under  two  Popes,  Bosco’s  plans 
matured  and  his  “biricchini’’  (young  rogues), 
two  thousand  ^rong,  became  law-abiding, 
sound  Chri^ians,  housed  in  a  miniature  city 
on  the  outskirts  of  Turin.  There  they  formed 
an  almo^  self-supporting  society  attached 
to  the  Church,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  great  influx  of  nu's- 
sionaries  into  South  America  was  made  up  of 
these  hardy  “biricchini’’  of  Don  Bosco’s 
tutelage,  for  the  mo^  part. 

The  two  volumes  form  the  intere^ing 
biography  of  a  man  who  not  only  was  great 
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within  the  Church,  but  was  also  a  humble, 
persevering  peasant  who  had  a  gigantic  task 
tn  perform,  and  fought  the  world  with  its  own 
weapons.  — Svdney  Oppenheim.  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

•  Jose  Mancisidor.  La  Aisonada.  Jalapa. 

Editorial  Integrales.  1931. — ^This  book 

records  the  personal  experiences  of  an  officer 
in  one  of  the  not  infrequent  uprisings  in  un- 
happy  Mexico.  He  tells  of  the  insurgent 
offensive  again^  the  government  troops,  who 
retreat  rapidly.  When  about  to  overtake  them 
and  give  battle  the  cowardly  leader  shows 
the  white  feather  and  begins  to  retreat  in 
spite  of  the  remon^rances  of  his  ^taff.  The 
Federal  forces,  hearing  of  this,  attack  and 
rout  the  rebels.  The  flight  of  the  author  and 
his  few  companions  is  graphically  described. 
His  pessimism  as  to  his  country’s  future  is 
dark  indeed.  He  feels  himself  a  man  without 
a  country,  for  he  cannot  recognize  as  sovereign 
a  government  whose  every  adt  is  dictated 
by  the  oil  barons  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  Even  the  Prote^nt  missionaries,  he 
says,  are  in  league  with  invading  capitalists 
to  mould  public  opinion  among  the  masses 
more  nearly  to  their  heart's  desire.  To  sum  up, 
we  have  here  a  clear-cut  narrative,  deeply 
imbued  with  sincerity  and  revolutionary 
ideas,  all  too  symptomatic  of  the  ultra^radical 
attitude  of  a  great  number  of  educated  and  in¬ 
telligent  Mexicans,  not  to  mention  the  ominous 
unrest  of  the  proletariat. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
Um’versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Angel  Ossorio.  El  sedimento  de  la  lucha. 

Madrid.  M.  Aguilar.  1933.  5  pesetas. — 

Ossorio  Gallardo,  who  Stands  at  the  head  of 
the  legal  profession  in  Spain,  tells  in  this  book 
of  his  experiences  as  political  leader,  cabinet 
member  and  governor  of  Barcelona.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Steps  leading  up  to  the  dieftatorship 
of  Primo  de  Rivera,  and  points  out  the 
colossal  Stupidity  of  that  famous  coup  d’etat. 
Although  a  leader  in  the  Conservative  party, 
he  advocates  a  political  movement  which  he 
calls  “Christian  Democracy,’’  which  would 
sponsor  such  compromises  between  capital 
and  labor,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  to  guaran¬ 
tee  to  each  class  its  juSt  rights  while  elimin¬ 
ating  any  unfair  advantage  held  by  either. 
Not  the  least  interesting  chapters  are  one  on 
needed  reforms  in  certain  branches  of  learning, 
and  another  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  his 
legal  defense  of  Unamuno  and  other  famous 
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men  outlawed  and  banished  by  the  Dieftator- 
ship.  The  book  reveals  Senor  Ossorio  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  endowed  with  a  practical 
common  sense  and  an  honesty  far  too  rare  in 
politics. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Fidel  Fernandez.  La  Alhambra.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Juventud.  1933.  8  pesetas. — The 

long  dead  grandeur  of  the  Alhambra,  that 
immense  acropolis  that  once  covered  five  hills, 
and  of  which,  today,  there  remains  but  a  small 
mutilated  portion.  The  Alcazar,  the  Generalife, 
Dar-La-Roxa,  Alixares  and  Torres  Bermejas 
are  here  repeopled  with  Yusef  the  Third  and 
his  descendants.  And  the  “granadinos”  of 
today,  being  neither  of  the  Abencerrajes  nor 
the  Zegries,  can  only  wander  aimlessly  through 
the  gardens  and  the  harems,  and  reSt  for  a 
moment  amidst  the  shades  of  the  paSt.  To 
Fernandez,  the  vaSt  Ciudadela  is  Still  resound¬ 
ing  to  the  “echoes  of  the  hearts  that  loved, 
hated  and  suffered  there.” 

If  in  spite  of  the  diredt  method  of  connedt- 
ing  the  past  with  the  present,  there  is  a  certain 
Baedeker-like  quality  about  the  work,  the 
superb  pen  drawings  of  Garrido  del  CaStillo 
do  much  to  alleviate  it.  It  is  a  book  to  be 
cherished  by  any  prospective  visitor  to 
Granada,  for  too  many  such  visitors  lose  sight 
of  the  romantic  history  of  every  nook  in  the 
Alhambra.  And  the  amassed  historical  fadts 
will  be  of  value  to  Students  of  Spanish-Moorish 
culture. — Sydney  Oppenheim.  Brcwklyn,  New 
York. 

•  Raul  Silva  CaStro.  Retratos  literarios. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  193a.  6.50 

pesos. — Senor  Silva  CaStro  has  arbitrarily 
chosen  twenty  Chilean  writers,  moSt  of  them 
poets,  for  discussion  in  this  book.  His  choice 
falls  outside  the  realm  of  criticism;  he  explains 
that  his  purpose  has  not  been  necessarily  to 
seledl  the  beSt  or  the  moSt  representative, 
but  merely  to  satisfy  his  personal  desire  to 
write  about  certain  authors. 

What  Senor  Silva  Ca^ro  did  forget  to 
specify  in  his  intrexiudtion  is  that  each  “retra- 
to  literario”  was  taken  with  the  camera 
focused  on  literary  form;  the  resulting  pic¬ 
tures  have,  therefore,  pradtically  no  back¬ 
ground.  There  is  no  interpretation,  in  a 
broad  sense,  of  the  writers’  works;  the  depths 
of  their  souls  remain  unexplored. 

Within  his  literary  canon  Senor  Silva 
Ca^ro  is  a  competent  critic;  erudition,  knowl- 
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edge  of  technique,  and  good  ta^  are  all  on 
his  side.  He  does  not  have  his  eyes  closed 
to  other  canons;  he  realizes,  for  example, 
that  Gabriela  Mitral  is  an  excellent  poetess 
in  spite  of  the  many  faults  that  he  points  out 
in  her  versi6cation,  and  he  makes  a  ^tement 
to  this  effect.  But  that  is  as  far  as  he  goes.  If 
Senor  Silva  Ca^ro  would  overlook  the 
cacophony  we  would  sugge^  the  name  Retrd' 
tos  literarios  a  fior  de  forma  for  his  book. — 
A.  M.  de  la  Torre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Guillermo  Jimenez.  Zapotldn,  lugar  de 
zapotes.  Mexico.  Numero.  1933. — Nine 

short  poems  in  prose  that  evoke  the  author's 
memories  of  the  little  town  of  Zapotlan,  “dor' 
mido  entre  las  nubes."  Its  gardens,  its  mat' 
ket'place,  its  cathedral,  its  wcxnen — La  Jesusa, 
La  Chole,  La  Vaquilla.  “En  Zapotlan  es  lo 
mas  natural  que  una  noche  de  luna  le  partan 
el  corazon  a  un,'  hombre  por  una  mujer.” 
ConAantly  reappearing  is  that  note  of  earthy 
^talism  known  as  “vacilada"  and  so  peculiar' 
ly  Mexican. — T.  D. 

•  Elisabeth  Mulder.  Paisajes  y  meditacio' 
Ties.  Barcelona.  “Atenas  A.  G.”  1933. — 

Elisabeth  Mulder,  pleasing  poet  and  transla' 
tor,  has  had  attention  before  in  Bool^s  Abroad^ 
July,  1929,  p.  270,  and  October,  1933,  p.  484. 
Her  verses,  genuine  and  agreeably  musical, 
are  frequently  quiet  and  almo^  conventional 
in  ^yle.  Now  and  then  when  a  brilliant  new 
phrase  creeps  in,  it  comes  unannounced  and 
perfedly  spontaneous — “claridad  innubil” — 
“sabor  de  aurora” — “sangre  todavia  caliente 
de  aseninadas  mahanas.”  The  title  signifies 
that  the  poet  lives  with  nature,  her  inspira' 
tion,  her  confidant,  and  her  consolation.  And 
her  great  yearning  is  for  calmness,  in  adtion  as 
in  repose: 

Dame  ioh  Dios!  la  serenidad, 

Deja  joh  Dios!  que  mi  mano 
se  extienda  sin  temblar 
hacia  las  cosas  que  amo. 

—R  T.  H. 

•  Eduardo  de  Ory.  Los  mejores  poetas  de 
Coita  Rica.  Antologia  de  Poetas  Ameri' 

canos.  Madrid.  C.  I.  A.  P. — Very  few  of 
these  poems  have  any  great  literary  merit. 
Some  of  the  be^  Co^'Rican  verses  have  been 
omitted.  Nevertheless  the  anthology  has  the 
merit  of  being  representative  and  of  showing 
what  is  being  done  in  this  small  country  by 
its  contemporary  poets,  of  whom  there  are 
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many  who  have  talent. — Robert  C.  fortes. 
Chicago. 

•  Francisco  R.  Villamil.  Caracol  marino. 

Poemas.  Montevideo.  Impresora  Uru' 

guaya.  1933. — In  very  quiet,  unassuming, 
meterless  lines  Senor  Villamil  has  created 
true  poetic  beauty  out  of  his  ec^sy  in  the 
contemplation  of  nature.  This  poet  and 
my^ic  is  consumed  with  a  metaphysical 
urge  to  integrate  reality  in  an  intimate  com' 
munion  of  his  soul  with  nature.  The  Universe 
is  a  duality  of  the  objedt  and  the  subjedt;  un' 
conscious  nature  and  the  conscious  being 
which  perceives  it. 

The  lines  of  his  poetry  flow  in  a  soft, 
low  tone,  hke  whisperings  of  his  soul;  with 
rime  and  rhythm  discarded  as  though  the  poet 
feared  they  might  di^urb  his  rapture  in  the 
my^ry  of  nature  asleep. — A.  M.  de  la  Torre. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jose  Antonio  Ramos.  En  las  manos  de 

Dios.  Mexico.  Botas.  1933. — In  a  heart' 

tO'heart  talk  with  the  reader  which  forms  the 
foreword  to  this  volume,  Sr.  Ramos  renounces 
(a  trifle  dramatically,  it  mu^  be  admitted)  any 
laurels  which  his  contemporaries  may  see 
fit  to  be^ow  upon  him.  He  prefers,  he  says, 
to  wait  patiently  upon  a  po^rity  anxious 
to  make  amends  to  unrecognized  merit.  This 
day  will  come,  he  believes,  when  “Colon' 
terra”  has  proclaimed  and  achieved  intellec' 
tual  emancipation  from  Europe. 

It  is  with  not  a  little  disappointment,  then, 
that  the  reader  turns  the  pages  of  this  twO' 
adt  play  and  finds,  neither  a  titling  innova' 
tion  in  dramatic  technique  nor  a  presentation 
of  a  new  thesis,  but  a  well'writtcn,  well' 
con^rudted  drama  the  like  of  which  has  been 
enadted  upon  the  boards  of  every  theater  in 
Occidental  Europe.  The  dilemma  of  Dodtor 
Prometco,  tom  between  reality  and  the  ideal, 
is  almo^  identically  the  same  as  that  of 
Lorenzo  in  Echegaray's  O  Locura  0  santidad. 
Maria  Lafuente,  the  laboratory  assi^nt,  has 
innumerable  sixers  in  Ibsen,  in  Hauptmann, 
in  Brieux,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a  radio  in 
the  parlor  playing  1933  tunes,  that  is  the  only 
difference. — T.  D. 

•  Antonio  Botin'Polanco.  Logaritmo.  Ma' 
drid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — 

With  its  simple  and  rhythmic  *yle  and  un' 
usual  “arquitedtura”  Logaritmo  attradts  the 
attention  of  the  reader  from  the  beginning, 
irrespedtive  of  intere^  in  the  plot.  Indeed 
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plot  is  likewise  incidental  to  this  psychological 
Audy  of  two  rather  ordinary  charadters, 
Carlos  and  Mechita — two  lovers  who  Bed 
from  life,  sought  it  and  Bnally  found  it;  two 
modems  who  had  been  "'conscious  logarithms 
of  old  numbers.  .  .  with  eyes  blind  to  the 
future.  .  .  who  looked  at  each  other  and  deem' 
ing  themselves  worthy  of  their  de^iny.  .  . 
freed  themselves  of  their  old  souls.”  Evidently 
the  author  desires  to  impress  m  the  general 
pubb'c  a  rather  serious  message.  To  do  this 
he  clothes  it  in  original  form,  weaves  in 
poetic  descriptions  and  pidtures  of  modem 
social  life  with  its  problems  of  "voluntad” 
and  ”noluntad”,  and  finally  gives  his  simple 
love  ^ory  a  title  that  excites  in  the  rea^r 
an  intere^  which  persiAs  till  the  la^  chapter. 
—Rebecca  Switzer.  Texas  State  College  for 
Women. 

•  Francisco  de  Cossio.  Aurora  y  los  horn' 
bres.  Madrid.  C.  I.  A.  P.  1931.  5  pese' 

tas. — Aurora  is  a  poor  but  ambitious  girl, 
with  an  attradtive  pair  of  legs,  eighteen  years 
of  worldly  experience  behind  her  and  a 
determination  to  improve  to  a  fine  art  the  old 
vocation  of  gold'digging.  She  leaves  the  thea' 
ter  for  a  position  as  ^nographer  in  a  shaky 
financial  concern,  causes  no  end  of  mental 
turmoil  among  the  middle'aged  bookkeepers 
and  becomes  the  mi^ress  of  the  head  of  the 
firm.  As  the  cinema'goer  knows  is  always 
the  case,  she  keeps  a  kind  heart  and  a  sunny 
disposition  throughout  it  all  and  occasionally 
gazes  upon  a  sunset  and  murmurs:  “What’s 
the  use  of  it  all?”  The  chorus  is  made  up  of 
disillusioned  poets,  gigolos  and  tired  business 
men. 

The  author  has  a  light  pleasing  ^yle  and 
has  fashioned  a  hackneyed  plot  into  an  in' 
tere^ing  tale  for  those  in  search  of  vicarious 
excitation. — T.  D. 

•  Luis  de  Oteyza.  La  tierra  es  redonda.  Ma' 
drid.  J.  M.  Yagiies.  1933.  5  pesetas. — 

One  loses  count  of  the  number  of  Oteyza’s 
books,  each  different  and  each  good  in  its 
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way.  The  late^  is  hard  to  classify.  Scarcely 
enough  plot  for  a  novel,  too  full  of  ^ry  for  a 
simple  travel  book,  one  may  consider  it  among 
the  tribe  of  Lazaiillo  de  Tonnes.  The  hero, 
eager  to  see  the  world,  ships  as  ^ward  to 
Cuba  and  New  York.  Then  jumping  ship,  he 
functions  as  doorkeeper  in  a  speakasy,  paying 
his  “shakedown”  with  the  re^,  and  next  goes 
as  secretary  to  a  Mexican  general  who  sends 
him  to  Hollywood  to  diredt  a  propaganda  film 
for  a  friend.  His  adventures  in  Japan  as  guide 
to  two  American  women,  in  China  as  book' 
keepef  in  a  house  of  pro^itution  run  by 
AuguAinian  monks,  and  his  experiences  as 
reporter  in  Manila  are  amusing. 

It  is,  ^rangely,  a  book  worth  reading. — 
W.  K.;. 

•  Felix  Urabayen.  Centauros  del  Pirineo. 

Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  5  pesetas. — With 
a  4elightful,  subtle  touch  the  higher  my^ries 
of  that  vaA  smuggling  enterprise,  which 
con^itutes  the  major  occupation  of  mo^  Navar' 
rese  even  today,  are  spread  out  before  the 
reader  in  all  their  kaleidoscopic  variety. 

Braulio  Garmendia  gathers  about  him  a 
band  of  contrabandi^tas  who  are  the  terrOT 
of  the  Cu^oms  and,  forsaking  the  adtual 
human  pack'animal  part  of  the  business  of 
smuggling  silk  and  tobacco  over  into  France, 
elevates  himself  to  the  lofty  eminence  of 
“tratante.”  They  are  veritable  centaurs,  these 
wild  Basques  who  be^ride  their  horses  with  a 
rhythmic  coordination  of  movement  that 
makes  mount  and  ma^r  one  unit.  And,  as 
with  the  centaurs  of  mythology,  there  is  always 
a  dearth  of  maidens  in  their  vicinity.  The  wine 
of  dangerous  living  is  in  their  blood  and  the 
carabineros  fear  the  smugglers  more  than  these 
savage  fellows  fear  a  puny  rifle'wielder. 

But  Magdalena,  Braulio's  paramour,  leads 
him  into  a  trap,  and  those  despised  cara' 
bineros  finally  put  an  end  to  a  glcmous, 
care'free  exigence  amickt  the  mighty  peaks 
of  the  Pyrenees. — Sydney  Oppenheim.  Brook' 
lyn.  New  York. 
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•  Nicolau  Maria  Rubio.  El  Litoral  Catald  educational,  psychological  and  social  remedies 
en  un  Confiide  Mediterrani.  Barcelona,  to  offer.  His  work  is  a  real  contribution,  and 


Editorial  Barcino.  1933. — What  is  likely  to 
happen  to  Catalonia  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  France  and  Italy  is  ^udied  in  the 
h’ght  of  the  Second  Punic  War  by  a  patriot 
who  tries  to  tug  into  the  analogy  every  detail 
and  incident.  France  in  the  role  of  Carthage, 
and  French  tanks  reliving  the  part  of  Hanni' 
bal's  de^rudtive  elephants  in  Catalonia,  with 
some  moderti  Scipio  dispatching  Balbo's 
bombers  to  Barcelona,  are  part  of  the  gloomy 
pidture.  Tbe  author  shows  his  skill  in  military 
strategy  by  a  series  of  sketch  maps,  and  his 
political  tendencies  in  interpreting  the  Briand' 
Kellogg  Padt  in  terms  of  Rome  and  Carthage. 
Other  aspedts  of  the  Catalan  outlook  toward 
Mediterranean  problems  appear  in  an  ap- 
pendix. — L.  T. 

•  M.  L.  Brigge.  R.  M.  Rill^e.  Praha.  S6nx 
B.  Janda.  1933.  29  Kc. — This  short 

biography  of  one  of  the  great  poets  of  today, 
bom  and  raised  in  Prague  as  a  descendant  of 
an  old  noble  funily,  is  really  a  record  of 
Rilke’s  unhappy  soul,  always  seeking  new 
impressions  and  experiences.  Philosophizing 
on  life  and  death,  memories  of  youth  and 
mother,  sickness,  poverty,  poetry  and  arts 
— an  impressive  miscellany  of  beautiful  writ' 
ing  with  an  underlying  tone  of  poetry. 
A  significant  and  moving  volume. — Joseph  S. 
Rjouce\.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Amo^  Blaha  Dnesni  rodinncho  zivota 
(The  Present  Crisis  of  Family  Life). 

Brno.  Published  by  the  Author.  1933. 18  Kc. — 
Professor  Blaha,  a  leading  Czechoslovak  socioh 
ogi^  and  the  editor  of  the  be^  sociological 
review  of  Central  Europe,  Sociologicl^a  Revue, 
analyzes  the  sexual,  economic,  moral  and  social 
aspedts  of  the  elements  which  are  breaking 
up  family  life.  Even  more,  he  has  eugenic. 


esp)ecially  so  because  it  is  based  on  an  ex' 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  European  literature 
of  the  subjedt,  which  is  pradtically  unknown 
to  the  American  sociologies. — Joseph  S. 
Rouce}{.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Zdenek  Peska.  Kultumi  Samosprdva  }<ld' 
rodnkh  Mensin.  (Cultural  Autonomy  of 

Nat^onalie  Minorities).  Praha.  Published  for 
the  Czechoslovak  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Minorities  Queekms  by  Orbis  Publishing 
Co.  1933.  15  Kc. — Professor  Peska’s  ar* 
tides  and  works  on  the  problem  of  minorities 
are  well  known  and  recognized  as  authoritative. 
The  topic  of  this  book  is  an  intereeing  sub' 
jedt,  about  which  opinions  differ  widely  Peska 
discusses  at  fir^t  the  pre-war  handling  of  it  in 
Au^ria.  He  then  treats  in  detail  the  po^-war 
procedure  in  Poland,  E^onia,  Latvia  and 
AuAria  (“Korutany”).  He  examines  and 
juAifies  the  Czechoslovak  minorities  policy. 
That  his  attitude  toward  it  is  not  altogether 
approved  by  the  members  of  the  Society 
publishing  the  work  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  K. 
Krofta,  an  outAanding  Czechoslovak  hi^orian 
and  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Mini^ry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Czechoslovakia,  who  has 
written  the  introdudtion.  In  general,  this  is 
a  courageous  book,  which  faces  squarely  the 
troublesome  problem  of  minorities,  and  stands 
out  above  the  flood  of  other  works  dealing 
with  the  same  que^ion. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Jan  B.  Capek.  Cesl{Oslovensl(d  Literatura 
Tolcraticni  i  7  8  i-i  8  6  /.  (Czechoslovak 

Protestant  Literature  1781-1861).  Vol.  I  and 
II.  Praha.  Cin.  1933.  114  Kc  —  Dealing  in  de¬ 
tail  with  Prote^nt  literature  during  the  years 
indicated,  the  author  has  produced  a  work  of 
real  scholarly  worth  and  distinction.  He  has 
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gathered  his  material  frc«n  far  and  wide,  as  is 
evident  from  his  footnotes  and  from  the  ex' 
tended  bibliography  of  49  pages.  The  review  of 
Czechoslovak  literature  during  this  period  is 
primarily  a  hi^ory  of  national  awakening 
which  is  closely  identified  with  the  heritage  of 
the  Czech  Reformation  movement.  This  liter- 
ary  production  is  inspired  with  ideals  of  high 
morality,  of  ju^ice  and  humanity.  It  also 
fulfilled  its  mission  by  keeping  up  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  unity  during  the  national  renaissance  and 
by  transmitting  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia  the 
spiritual  national  values  preserved  in  Slovakia. 
The  year  1861  (which  concludes  the  work)  is 
indeed  momentous  in  the  literary  hiAory  of 
Bohemia,  where  the  Prote^ants  had  to  take 
a  secondary  place  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
nation;  as  far  as  Slovakia  is  concerned  the 
period  of  those  famous  prote^nt  writers, 
Kollir,  Sa^rik,  and  Palacky,  had  ended,  and 
a  reaeftionary  pericxl  followed.  A  well-done 
and  sympathetic  work. — Joseph  S.  Rouce\. 
Penmylvania  State  College. 

•  T.  Svatopluk.  Botoilroj.  (The  Machine 
of  Boto).  Praha.  Sfinx  Bohumil  Janda. 

1933.  35  Kc. — Here  is  another  Czechoslovak 
Upton  Sinclair  or  6mile  Zola.  For  all  its  poetry 
and  ^yli^tic  charm,  Svatopluk’s  novel  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  reaction  of  the  worker  againA  the 
capitali^ic  sy^em,  with  all  its  de-humaniting 
features.  The  hero,  the  son  of  a  manager, 
joins  th^  laboring  class,  and  finds  his  happiness 
after  his  escape  from  the  influences  of  his 
family.  Obviously  the  novel  is  proletarian 
propaganda;  but  we  can  excuse  this  because 
the  author  knows  how  to  write  and  succeeds 
in  being  convincing. — Joseph  S.  Rouce}{.  Penn- 
sylvartia  State  College. 

•  Ad.  Stender-Petersen.  Revolutioruere  PrO' 
filer.  Bidrag  til  den  russisl^e  revolutionens 

l[aral{terologi.  K0benhavn.  C.  A.  Reitzels  Por¬ 
ing-  1933- — Biographical  sketches  of  the  four 
diief  characters  of  the  Russian  revolution — 
Kerensky,  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  Stalin.  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  clear  idea 
of  the  character  of  these  men  and  of  their 
relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement.  With  his  keen  psycholo¬ 
gical  insight  and  his  ^rong  power  to  analyze 
situations  and  characters  Stender-Petersen 
sees  clearly  why  each  one  of  these  men  was 
destined  to  play  the  part  that  he  did  in  con¬ 
temporary  Russian  hi^ory.  Even  a  character 
as  hard  to  underiftand  as  Trotsky  receives  a 


simple  and  rational  explanation.  Thus  it  is 
shown,  for  instance,  that  his  revolutionary 
activity,  fir  from  being  inconsi^ent  with  his 
ari^ocratic  birth  and  ^rong  individualism, 
really  was  their  logical  result.  Again,  it  is 
shown  that  there  exited  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  in  this  character  the  trait  that  mu^  of 
necessity  lead  to  his  downfall.  Incidentally  the 
book  is  an  excellent  aid  to  an  under^nding 
of  the  hi^ory  of  revolutionary  Russia. — Harry 
V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Nico  Van  Suchtelen.  Tat  tvan  asi  (Dat 
zijt  gij).  Aanteel^enigen  van  een  Ijriildl- 

Ipjkcr.  (It  is  you:  Notes  by  a  cry^l  gazer.) 
AmAcrdam.  Wereld-blibliotheek.  1933. — 
Short  essays  and  aphorisms  on  such  topics  as 
art,  literature,  bolshevism,  socialism,  pacifism, 
etc.,  intermixed  with  a  running  account  of  the 
clash  of  personalities  in  a  German  country 
boarding  house.  In  order  to  fuse  these 
heterogeneous  elements,  van  Suchtelen  has 
chosen  the  form  of  “notes  of  a  cry^l  gazer,” 
notes  o^ensibly  left  to  his  care  for  editing.  He 
achieves  variety  by  introducing  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  present  schools  of  thought:  a 
communiA,  a  fascist,  etc.  It  is  altogether  a  very 
intcre^ing  and  often  witty  product  of  van 
Suchtelen’s  peculiar  talent,  very  much  worth 
reading. — Ir.  T.  W.  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

•  Lode  Zielens.  Moeder,  waaront  leven  wij? 
Amsterdam.  Uitgevers-maatschappij  “El¬ 
sevier.”  193a. — In  Mother,  Why  do  we  Live? 
a  talented  young  Flemish  noveliA  has  kept 
discussion  of  the  love  life  upon  a  very  high 
plane.  The  Story  is  rather  too  long,  being 
Stretched  and  swollen  with  socialist  propa¬ 
ganda;  except  for  this,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  call  it  a  masterpiece,  for  the  author  has 
handled  dangerous  material  with  a  very  deft 
and  engaging  subtlety.  His  book  deals  with 
the  children  of  a  laborer's  femily  living  in  the 
tenement  quarters  of  Antwerp.  The  sad  and 
desperate  lives  of  the  sisters  Netje  and  Mariette 
are  described  at  length,  the  meek  and  somewhat 
mystic  Netje  contrasted  with  the  sensual 
Mariette.  “Mother,  why  do  we  live?”  After 
a  life  of  suffering  and  hard  labor,  Netje  has 
found  the  answer:  to  carry  on  the  Struggle 
for  freedom,  for  the  sake  of  the  generations  to 
come.  The  novel  supplies  a  clear  picture  of 
social  conditions  in  the  harbour  and  feiCtory 
quarters  of  Antwerp. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 
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•  A.  Curtis  Wilgus.  The  Histories  of  His' 
panic  America.  Washington.  Pan-Amcr' 

ican  Union.  1932. — The  culture  of  Hispanic 
America  is  largely  unknown  to  hi^rians 
of  the  United  States.  This  facft,  a  result 
of  the  isolationi^  policy  of  hi^rians,  is 
food  for  considerable  thought.  For  four 
centuries  twenty  nations  each  boating  a 
colonial  period  of  some  three  hundred  years, 
have  contributed  to  we^em  culture.  The 
documentary  80ur  .:es  of  this  enormous  record 
are  as  yet  largely  unexplored.  However, 
throughout  these  four  centuries,  the  basic 
achievements  of  the  Spanish  conquer  and 
the  individual  countries  have  found  hi^orians. 
The  names  of  these  writers  take  high  rank 
among  the  great  hi^rians  of  America:  G6' 
mara,  Herrera,  Oviedo,  Medina,  Sahagun, 
Mitre,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

The  importance  of  this  Hispanic  culture, 
with  the  broadening  international  hormon  of 
our  people,  could  not  much  longer  remain 
negledted.  The  Pan-American  Union  has  taken 
therefore  a  signi6cant  ^ep  in  providing 
opportunity  for  Professor  Wilgus  to  compile 
the  present  li^.  This  bibliography,  with  run¬ 
ning  commentary,  is  organized  by  centuries, 
each  with  a  sub-division  of  General  Worlds  and 
Special  Worths  according  to  regions  and  coun¬ 
tries.  An  added  feature  is  a  seleAed  liA  of 
bibliographical  colledions.  Professor  Wilgus  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  his 
effort.  Its  availability  will  do  much  to  satisfy 
and  simulate  the  intelligent  and  growing 
intereA  in  the  United  States  in  Hispanic 
civilization. — Alfred  Bamaby  Thomas.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Adolf  Ehrt.  Communism  in  Germany. 
Berlin.  General  League  of  German 

Anti-Communi^  Associations.  1933. — This  is 
an  English  translation  of  the  documented 
brochure  entitled  Der  bewaffnete  AufSland 
which  was  di^ributed  one  summer  afternoon 
to  the  German  and  foreign  press  in  the  Hotel 
Adlon  in  Berlin  to  bring  the  Communi^ic 
enemy  of  the  Hitler  government  before  the 
publics  of  Germany  and  the  world  in  a  uni¬ 
form  way.  While  the  material  is  largely  old  in 
that  it  deals  with  events  which  occurred  before 
the  National  SocialiA  Party  came  to  power,  it 
is  on  the  whole  reliable  and  is  presented 
in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  one  of  the  be^ 
pidtures  of  the  druggie  of  the  Communis 
Party  for  cwitrol  of  the  ^tc.  The  volume 
is  of  intere^  from  several  points  of  view, 
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as  an  in^itutional  ^udy  of  the  activities  of 
German  communis;  as  a  reali^ic  monograph 
in  political  science;  and  as  a  propaganda  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Nationali^  Sociali^  Party 
to  consolidate  through  information  opinion 
ho^ile  to  the  Communi^s  in  support  of  the 
National  Sociali^.  The  book  describes  the 
underground  and  sub-legal  organization  which 
keeps  the  plans  for  terror,  sabotage,  fighting, 
murder,  and  mobilization  in  process  of  genera¬ 
tion  and  cites  in  fadt,  picture,  and  document  the 
way  in  which  the  objectives  of  the  Communis 
are  realized  in  action. — Paul  F.  Douglass. 
Green  Mountain  Junior  College. 

•  B.  M.  Jones.  Henry  Fielding,  ?{oveliSt  and 
Magistrate.  London.  George  Allen  y*  Un¬ 
win.  1933.  8s.  6d. — It  used  to  be  common  to 
think  of  the  ze^fiil  author  of  Tom  Jones  and 
Joseph  Andrews  as  a  harum-scarum  fellow  who 
wrote  coarse  plays  and  novels,  Audied  law,  and 
later  officiated  as  JuAice  of  the  Peace  for  We^- 
min^er,  all  in  the  intervab  of  drink  and  dissipa¬ 
tion — somewhat  like  the  comic-page  character 
who  didn't  exactly  cut  himself  while  shaving, 
but  more  accurately  speaking  shaved  himself 
while  cutting.  The  dependable  recent  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Fielding  have  cleared  up  his  reputa¬ 
tion  considerably;  but  Mr.  Jones’  special  con¬ 
tribution  is  to  have  brought  out  the  very  large 
and  wholesome  part  which  the  law  and  pre¬ 
occupation  with  social  reform  always  played 
in  Fielding's  life.  If  he  began  his  active  career 
as  a  writer  rather  than  as  a  lawryer,  it  was 
because  the  necessity  of  earning  his  livebhood 
conspired  with  the  discovery  that  he  could 
make  money  by  amusing  people  and  won  him 
away  for  a  time  from  his  fir^t  love.  But  when 
he  did  become  a  lawyer,  he  was  a  good  lawyer 
and  a  good  magbtrate,  with  more  social  reforms 
directly  and  indirectly  to  his  credit  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  public  character  of  his  time. 
In  its  sober  competence,  Mr.  Jones’  Audy  is  as 
pleasantly  readable  as  it  is  convincing. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  W.  T.  Bandy.  Baudelaire  Judged  by  his 
Contemporaries,  1845-1867.  New  York. 

Institute  of  French  Studies.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  1933. — No  scholar  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  Mr. 
Bandy,  and  none  has  undertaken  this  useful 
and  sometimes  ungrateful  kind  of  work  with 
a  more  adequate  grasp  of  its  implications.  The 
sober,  judicious,  and  well-written  Introduc¬ 
tion  is  an  account  of  the  reception  accorded 
the  translations  from  Poe,  les  Fleurs  du  Mai, 
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and  les  Paradis  Artificials,  with  a  brief  dis' 
cussion  of  the  obituary  notices  in  the  news' 
papers  of  the  day.  The  bibliography  liAs  ayy 
articles  and  39  books  containing  references  to 
Baudelaire,  every  article  of  special  intere^ 
being  copiously  quoted  and  many  short 
notices  reproduced  in  full.  The  explanatory 
notes  are  uniformly  excellent.  Mr.  &ndy  has 
succeeded  brilliantly  in  his  purpose  “to  reveal 
completely  for  the  fir^  time  the  contempen 
rary  e^imate  of  Baudelaire."  As  a  model 
bibliography,  and  for  the  intrinsic  intere^  of 
its  subje(lt,  the  book  will  be  indispensable  to 
serious  students  of  French  Literature. — 
P.  C.  S. 

•  George  Boas.  The  Happy  BeaSt  in  French 
Thought  of  the  17th  Century.  Baltimore. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press.  1933. 
$1.00. — An  account  of  what  the  author  calls 
“theriophily"  (admiration  of  animals)  as  it 
occurs  in  French  literary  works  of  the  period. 
This  form  of  Primitivism  is  traced  to  Mon' 
taigne  (in  the  Apologia  de  Raymond  Sebonde 
and  the  Essays  on  Pedantry  and  on  Cannibals) 
whose  “remark  that  science  is  the  root  of  many 
evils  is  said  to  have  been  the  source  of  Rous' 
scau’s  Discourse  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences." 
Montaigne  enjoyed  telling  Tories  of  beaAs, 
and  mo^  of  these  Tories  he  borrowed  from 
Plutarch’s  Moralia. 

This  little  book  proves  that  certain 
writers  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  “for 
one  reason  or  another  turned  their  admiring 
glances  below  man  and  found  their  true 
models  in  the  animals." — P.  C.  S. 

•  Augu^  Jacobson.  Kot\apoeg.  (The  Ea* 
glet).  Tartu.  Ee^i  Kirjanikkude  Liidu  Kit' 
ja^us.  1931.  3.10  kroons. — AuguA  Jacobson, 
better  known  as  a  young  writer  of  long  novels 
of  reali^ic  character,  presents  in  this  volume 
four  novelettes  all  of  which  have  for  their 
subjedt  matter  the  sad  and  ugly  aspedts  of 
life,  utter  misery  and  demoralization.  In  the 
6rft  Aory  the  heroine,  a  mother,  commits 
suicide  in  order  to  qualify  her  Irving  chib 
dren  for  the  orphan  asylum;  in  The  Eaglet  we 
meet  with  a  sickly  hunchback  boy  on  his 
death  bed;  in  Liberation  we  find  a  beggar  in 
filth,  drunkenness  and  proftitution;  and  the 
la^  ftory.  The  ?iew  Life  of  Daniel  Sangemeebo, 
again  presents  a  group  of  dissolute  charadlers 
with  no  hint  of  what  the  new  life  is  going  to 
be.  Sangemeebo  merely  takes  a  proAitute 
with  whom  he  has  lived  for  some  time,  out 


into  the  woods  in  winter,  leaves  her  there  with 
her  other  paramour  and  drives  madly  away; 
and  that  is  the  end  of  the  ^tory. — Andrew 
Pranspill.  New  York  City. 

•  Andres  Saal.  Aita.  Ajalooline  jutuStus  au  ■ 
tori  pildi  ja  elulooga.  (An  hi^rical  novel 

with  the  biography  and  pidture  of  the  author). 
Tartu.  Eeiti  Kirjanduse  Selts.  1933. — Andres 
Saal,  who  for  some  thirty  years  was  in  the 
service  of  the  government  of  Holland  wi  the 
island  of  Java  and  who  died  in  California  only 
recently,  wrote  in  his  younger  days  a  number 
of  hi^rical  novels  which  were  very  popular 
and  are  ^ill  read.  Aita  is  placed  in  ^e  period 
preceding  the  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  knights 
into  Ei>lonia  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
country  was  politically  independent.  This 
novel  and  others  of  its  kind  by  the  same 
author  have  exercised  great  influence  upon  the 
present  generation  and  have  kindled  in  them 
a  passionate  desire  for  political  freedom.  It  is  a 
^ory  of  a  patriot  and  is  addressed  especially 
to  youthful  readers.  Saal  is  an  extreme  ideali^, 
and  his  heroes  always  overcome  all  difficulties; 
their  virtue  triumphs  through  Grange  and  un' 
usual  coincidences.  Aita  was  fir^t  published 
in  1892  and  now  appears  in  Saal's  collected 
works. — Andrew  Pranspill.  New  York  City. 

•  Eduard  Wilde.  Mihl^li  wurrud  ja  teisi  ju' 
tuStisi.  XVII.  anne.  (Mihkli’s  mulches 

and  other  ^ries).  Tartu.  Kirja^us  O.  U.  Locy 
dus.  1933.  3.60  kroons. — The  seventeenth 
volume  of  the  collected  works  of  Eduard  Wilde, 
containing  eight  short  Tories  and  novelettes 
all  of  which  were  fir^  published  between  the 
years  1894  and  1898.  As  ^ted  by  the  author 
in  the  preface  some  of  these  stories  have  ap' 
peared  in  Finnish,  German,  Russian,  and 
French  translaticms  and  all  of  them  appeared 
for  the  fir^  time  in  various  E^cmian  periodicals 
and  later  in  books.  These  earlier  works  of 
Wilde,  who  is  now  in  his  sixty'eighth  year, 
are  charadterized  by  an  optimi^ic  tone  and  a 
cheerful  mood,  and  they  are  read  today  as 
eagerly  as  they  were  when  fir^  published. 
Because  the  Etonian  language  is  undergoing 
at  present  a  period  of  transformation  and  inno' 
vation  and  many  new  turns  of  grammar  are 
being  introduced,  the  lingui^ic  corredtions  in 
this  series  have  been  very  carefully  made  by 
J.  W.  Weski,  the  well  known  grammarian, 
and  the  aim  of  the  publishers  is  to  present 
Wilde’s  volumes  as  models  of  good  Etonian.  — 
Andrew  Pranspill.  New  York  City. 
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•  Leonida  Repaci.  Con  la  Ciurma  dell' 
"Alessandro."  Genti  e  Citta.  Milano. 

Ceschina.  1933. 15  lire. — Repace,  noveli^  and 
short'^tory  writer,  for  the  sake  of  experience 
and  to  realize  an  aspiration  of  years,  goes  to 
sea  in  a  cargo  boat  as  a  member  of  the  crew. 
In  the  fir^  chapters  we  hear  much  of  the  crew 
of  the  “Alessandro”  and  of  their  fearless  and 
handsome  captain  Paolo  Tomei,  of  Aorms  in 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  of  dolphins  and  limitless 
sea-scapes — until  we  arrive  at  Lisbon  with 
her  wine-shops  like  “Bacchic  Cathedrals.” 
From  Portugal  the  “Alessandro”  crosses  to 
the  African  coa^,  where  many  ports  are 
visited  and  the  author  sees  with  regret  the 
marks  of  European  civilization  spreading  “like 
some  gray  mantle  on  a  6eld  of  spring  poppies.” 

The  chapter  on  the  ^uartier  Reserve 
seems  uncalled  for  in  a  book  of  otherwise  so 
fine  a  calibre. — The  Italian  Literary  Guide 
Service.  Anacapri,  Italy. 

•  Fernando  Figurelli.  II  dolce  iltl  nuovo. 
Napoli.  Riccardo  Riccardi.  1933.  20 

lire. — Figurelli  opens  his  Audy  with  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  dialogue  between  Dante 
and  ^nagiunta  da  Lucca  in  the  twenty-fourth 
canto  of  Purgatory  relative  to  their  poetry  and 
that  of  others.  Here  it  is  that  the  phrase 
“dolce  ^il  nuovo”  is  used  for  the  fir^  time. 
The  author  contends  that  the  epithet  applies 
only  to  the  poems  of  Dante  written  after  the 
death  of  Beatrice.  To  Guinicelli  and  his 
disciples  he  applies  the  term  “dolce  ^tile.” 
The  di^inrtion  he  makes  is  a  subtle  one  and 
not  very  convincing.  However,  he  makes 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  Provencal,  Sicilian 
and  Tuscan-Bolognese  schools  of  poetry, 
pointing  out  that  early  Italian  poetry  is  a 
gradual  elaboration  of  Provencal  material, 
which  grows  more  and  more  original  and  more 
Italian,  though  the  influence  of  Provengal 
poetry  can  ^ill  be  seen  in  Dante.  Individual 
chapters  are  devoted  to  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
Lapo  Gianni  and  Gianni  Alfeni,  Cino  da 
Pi^oia,  Dino  Frescobaldi  and  Dante. — Joseph 
G.  Fucilla.  Northwe^em  University. 

•  Luigi  Tonelli.  L'amore  nella  poesia  e  nel 
pensiero  del  Rinascimento.  Firenze.  G.  C. 

Sansoni.  1933.  2^  lire. — In  contra^  to  what 
had  taken  place  in  earlier  epochs,  the  love 
element  pervades  almo^  all  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Renaissance.  Tonelli  Judies  it  in  the 
lyric,  the  epic,  the  short  ^ory,  the  drama 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Italian  Quattrocento 


and  the  fir^  half  of  the  Cinquecento.  He 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  new  Renaissance 
conception  of  love  is  a  synthesis  of  both 
classical  and  medieval  thought,  sensuous  and 
spiritual  in  turn.  This  shows,  he  believes,  that 
the  Renaissance  was  not  a  period  of  a  re-born 
classical  tradition,  but  rather  the  evolution 
of  Chri^ian  medievalism  fertilized  by  classic 
ideas.  Tonelli's  contribution  is  extremely  in- 
tere^ing,  and  adds  considerable  new  light  to 
our  under^nding  of  that  brilliant  epoch. 
Incidentally,  the  author  ^tes  that  the  Renais¬ 
sance  of  love  had  an  extensive  influence  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Italy  as  well  as  Spain, 
France  and  England,  and  on  the  writers  of  the 
Romantic  school.  If  this  is  true,  it  will  have 
to  be  proved  in  greater  detail. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwe^em  University. 

•  Erasmi  Opuscula:  a  Supplement  to  the 
Opera  Omnia.  Edited  with  introduc¬ 
tions  and  notes  by  Wallace  K.  Ferguson. 
Tl^e  Hague.  Martinus  Nijhoff.  1933.  10 
gulden. — Students  of  the  Renaissance  have 
hitherto  had  reason  to  lament  that  the  ^nd- 
ard  edition  of  the  works  of  Erasmus,  the  Opera 
Omnia  Erasmi  (edited  by  J.  Clcricus,  Leiden, 
1703-6)  omits  a  score  of  shorter  works  by  the 
great  Dutch  humani^.  These  scattered  opus- 
cula,  some  Aill  in  manuscript,  some  published 
anonymously,  some  exiting  in  rare  or  obscure 
editions,  have  now  been  collected  and  edited 
with  a  patience  and  scholarship  so  exacting 
that  the  volume  will  prove  indispensable  to 
all  indents  of  Erasmiana. 

In  his  English  intrcxiuctions  to  the  Latin 
texts  Dr.  Ferguson  relates  each  to  the  maturing 
thought  of  Erasmus  and  to  the  hiAorical 
situation  which  evoked  it.  He  offers  con¬ 
vincing  proof  for  the  Erasmian  authorship  of 
several  works  hitherto  in  doubt.  Two  of  these 
in  particular,  by  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  attitude  of  Erasmus  towards  the  papacy 
and  towards  Luther,  will  help  to  clarify  a 
dispute  which  ^ill  vexes  hi^orians  of  the 
Reformation. — Geoffrey  Bruun.  New  York 
University. 

•  Arnold  Rae^d.  Danmarl^,  T^orge  og 
foll(eretten.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1933. — 

In  1319  Norway  was  united  with  Sweden 
under  one  king.  From  that  day  until  1905 
the  history  of  Norway  was,  almo^  without 
exception,  the  hi^ory  of  a  succession  of  unions 
or  associations  with  either  Denmark  or  Swe- 
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den.  In  the  6r^  part  of  the  present  work  the 
author  discusses  these  relationships,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  treaties  underlying 
each  and  the  legal  points  involved.  He  care' 
fully  explains  the  different  manners  in  which 
^tes  may  be  united  and  classifies  each  of  the 
successive  Scandinavian  unions.  The  second 
part  concerns  itself  with  the  Greenland  dispute 
of  1931.  Here  the  author  examines  the  claims 
of  the  two  sides  and  reviews  the  decision  of 
the  World  Court.  In  this  part,  which  seems 
to  the  reviewer  the  mo^  enlightening  and 
intere^ing  of  the  entire  book,  the  author 
views  each  problem  from  all  possible  angles 
and  arrives  at  his  conclusions — which  do  not 
in  all  cases  agree  with  those  of  the  World 
Court — after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
relevant  principles  of  international  law.  The 
third  part  treats  more  in  detail  the  different 
principles  that  serve  as  bases  for  unions  and 
federations  of  ^tes  and  nations,  illu^rating 
each  principle  by  copious  examples. 

E>r.  Rae^d,  who  has  written  several  other 
books  on  subjeAs  relating  to  international 
law,  presents  his  subject  in  a  remarkably 
clear  manner.  In  the  present  work  he  has  given 
a  valuable  contribution  to  Scandinavian  his' 
tory  and  incidentally,  a  good  introduction  to 
one  of  the  more  important  phases  of  interna- 
tional  law. — Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips 
University. 
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public  through  his  novel  The  Impossible  Evert' 
sen. — Mrs.  Sigrtd  Hal{ftad.  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

•  Bj^m^jeme  Bj^mson.  Kampliv;  brev  fra 
1879-85.  Utg.  av  H.  Koht.  2  vols.  Oslo. 

Gyldendal.  1932. 25  Kroner. — This  is  the  third 
collection  of  his  letters  appearing  in  print,  and 
like  the  others  Grotid  and  Brytningsaar,  unu¬ 
sually  well  annotated.  The  correspondence 
of  this  prolific  letter  writer  and  impulsive 
spirit  mirrors  his  character  as  well  as  his 
private  and  official  life  more  vividly  than  any 
biography  could  ever  do.  Because  he  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  mid^  of  political  battle,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  eighties  were  particularly  turbulent 
times  in  Norwegian  politics,  no  more  exciting 
hiAory  of  that  period  can  be  found  than  the 
one  incorporated  in  these  letters,  in  which 
the  reflection  of  his  literary  work  almoA  seems 
overshadowed  by  all  his  other  intere^s.  Of 
special  intereA  in  this  country  might  be  the 
part  of  his  correspondence  which  dates  from 
his  ^y  here  in  the  early  eighties. — Mrs.  Si- 
grid  Hal{Stad.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Lars  Hansen.  Kongen  paa  Rasa.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal.  1933. — A  tale  of  Nordland, 

describing  a  dramatic  fight  between  two 
competing  firms.  The  book  bridles  with  the 
usual  Hansen  sins,  such  as  ffilse  romanticism, 
lack  of  psychological  sense,  and  a  dialogue  in 
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•  Elias  Kraemmer.  Elias  Krannmers  opleveP 
ser;  \orte  romaner  fra  et  hxngt  liv.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal.  1932. 7.50  Kroner. — Glade  ungdom; 
\orte  romaner  fra  et  langt  liv.  Oslo.  Gyldendal. 
1933. — Two  fir^t  volumes  of  the  writer’s  auto¬ 
biography,  containing  reminiscences  from  his 
earlier  boyhood  in  the  fifties  and  on  into  the 
early  eighties,  when  he  seems  to  be  well 
^rted  on  his  successful  business  career.  His 
successful  noveli^tic  career  belongs  to  later 
volumes. 

So  far,  this  cannot  be  termed  an  interesting 
biography.  It  is  not  inspired  with  the  feel 
of  the  period,  and  there  is  altogether  too 
much  insignificant  matter  included,  which 
the  author  fails  to  turn  into  art.  With  its  many 
odd  characters,  its  comical  situations,  and 
the  banality  which  so  often  runs  away  with 
this  writer's  inborn  sense  of  humor,  these 
volumes  seem  to  offer  the  same  type  of  good- 
natured  and  superficial  entertainment  that  has 
given  him  such  a  popular  place  in  the  ^em 
array  of  Norwegian  literature.  This  author  was 
juft  recently  introduced  to  the  American 


which  the  genuine  Nordland  dialeCt  inter¬ 
changes  with  ftiff  Riksmaal  phrases,  very  ill- 
fitting  when  coming  from  the  lips  of  these 
children  of  the  people. 

Yet  this  book  is  by  no  means  among  the 
author’s  worft  ones,  and  is  likely  to  be  well 
received  by  Hansen  fans,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  men.  The  Atlantic  ocean  beating  againft 
the  Nordland  coaft  surges  and  roars  through 
the  ftory,  creating  suspense  and  color,  and 
there  are  felicitous  ftrokes  in  the  sketches  of 
his  skippers  and  fishermen  in  their  dare-devil 
battles  v^'th  the  sea. — Mrs.  Sigrid  Hal{Stad. 
Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Olaf  Bull.  Ignis  ardens.  Oslo.  Gyldendal. 

1932.  5  Kroner. — ^The  late  poet  reaches 
the  summit  of  his  art  in  the  opening  cantata  of 
this  collection  of  poems,  the  laft  from  his 
hand.  The  poetic-scientific  frintasy  over  the 
beginning  and  development  of  nature  and  man, 
has  a  depth  of  thought  and  an  originality  of 
vision  that  aspires  to  universal  heights.  An¬ 
other  poem  of  note  is  Oslohus,  a  piciture,  rich 
in  moods,  of  the  old  and  new  Oslo.  Vinter' 
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solhverv  is  a  charming  refledtion  of  boyhood 
reminiscences.  In  the  supple  grace  and  pla^ic 
simplicity  of  his  form  there  is  an  unsentimental 
ring  of  every'day  speech,  yet  neither  his 
thought  nor  his  form  is  for  the  many. — Mrs. 
Sigrid  Hal{Slad.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  Bjr0nAjcme  Bj0mson.  Kongebrfidrene.  Os- 
lo.  Gyldendal.  193a.  8.50  Kroner. — Con' 

tains  two  plays  of  which  the  fir^  one,  Eyilem, 
was  discovered  juA  recently  among  the  au' 
thor's  papers,  and  published  for  the  6r^  time  in 
the  present  edition.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
author  himself  forgot  all  about  this  play  when 
he  turned  to  modem  drama.  The  other  piece, 
Sigurd  Jorsalfar,  belongs  together  with  Eyitcin 
in  subjedt  matter,  and  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
The  new  work,  however,  does  supplement 
the  old  one,  giving  more  relief  both  to  adtion 
and  charadter  in  the  concluding  scenes  between 
the  two  contending  brothers. — Mrs.  Sigrid 
Hal{Slad.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  L.  Jaxa  Bykowski.  Wspoldzialanie  Domu 
i  Szl{ply  w  wyl{Stztalccniu  przyrodniczem 

mlodziezy.  (The  Clooperation  of  Home  and 
School  in  the  Natural  Education  of  Youth). 
Warszawa.  Kziaznica'Atlas.  1933. — The  au' 
thor  discusses  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  modem  education  as  a  result  of  the  extensive 
teaching  of  natural  science.  Introduced  at  fir^ 
for  utilitarian  reasons,  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  furnishing  concrete  information,  science 
inftrudtion  has  proved  of  great  disciplinary  and 
general  educational  value.  The  author  urges 
that  the  home  cooperate  with  the  school  in  the 
educational  process,  and  shows  how  it  can 
and  should  be  done. — Z.  Osiccl^.  Warszawa. 

•  Marja  Grossek'Korycka.  Su;tat  Kobiecl^y. 
Warszawa.  Tow.  wyd.  Bluszcz. — Readers 

who  know  the  Italian  writer  Gina  Lombroso’s 
remarkable  ^dy  The  Soul  of  Women  will  find 
in  Mme.  Grossek'Korycka’s  The  World  of  a 
Woman  a  complement  to  it.  I  believe  that  the 
world’s  literature  possesses  no  other  ^udy  of 
the  ^tus  of  woman  so  complete  and  satisfying 
as  this.  The  author,  who  unfortunately  died 
recently,  was  a  thinker  and  a  poet.  She 
approached  her  task  equipped  not  only  with 
wide  experimental  knowledge  of  life  but  with 
solid  philosophical  training.  She  is  free  from 
prejudice  and  the  spirit  of  propaganda.  The 
type- woman  she  presents  is  a  well-intentioned 
fallible  being,  burdened  with  the  aspirations 
and  the  worries  and  doubts  which  are  common 
to  all  humanity,  but  always  conscious  in  the 


bottom  of  her  soul  that  she  has  no|t  been 
fully  freed.  Mme.  Grossek-Korycka  Aill  clings 
to  the  old'fiishioned  virtues  of  love,  charity, 
religion  and  the  family  tradition.  Her  book  is 
full  of  wisdom  and  should  arouse  world-wide 
intere^. — Z.  Osiecl{i.  Warszawa. 

•  Spasowski.  Wyzwolenie  czlowie\a  (The 

Emancipation  of  Man).  Warszawa.  Hoesick. 
1933. — A  lengthy  and  juA-too-late  philosoph¬ 
ical  treatise  showing  the  ^ps  in  man's  druggie 
through  the  ages  for  liberty.  Spasowski’s 
criticisms  of  communism,  to  which  he  is 
friendly,  and  of  capitalism,  to  which  he  is 
ho^ile,  are  rich  in  inconsi^ncies,  for  he  takes  i 

no  account  of  the  fa<A  that  much  of  the  good  I 

in  communism  is  ^ill  in  the  realm  of  dreams, 
and  much  of  the  bad  in  capitalism  is  today  being 
thrown  overboard. — A.  P.  Colenwn.  (Colum¬ 
bia  University.  i 

•  GuAav  Morcinek.  Slas}{.  (Silesia).  Poznan. 

R.  Wegner.  1933. — An  attractively  il- 

lu^rated  descriptive  work  concerning  the 
Silesian  borderland.  Special  emphasis  is  I 

laid  on  the  persi^ence  of  Polish  culture  in  ) 

Silesia,  the  “Miracle  on  the  Oder"  as  Morci- 
nek  calls  it.  The  author  has  described  not 
only  the  alluring  Silesian  countryside,  its 
natural  beauty,  its  hi^ory,  its  cuAoms  and  its 
indu^ries.  but  the  little-underwood  Polish- 
Silesian  peasant  as  well. — A.  P.  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Piotr  Choynowski.  W  mlodych  oczach. 
(Through  Young  Eyes).  Warszawa.  CJe- 

bethner  i  Wolff.  1933. — A  collecticm  of  vi¬ 
gnettes,  bound  together  by  a  tenuous  plot, 
illuWrating  Polish  life  in  Warsaw  and  in 
the  country  before  the  Revolution  of  1905. 
Since  the  lxx>k  is  largely  autobiographical,  it 
has  all  the  forcefulness  of  eye-witness  report¬ 
ing.  Choynowski  is  one  of  the  firW-rate  novel¬ 
ists  whom  Poland  has  produced  during  the 
poSt'war  period. — A.  P.  Colenuin.  (Columbia 
University. 

•  Ella  BoStrom.  Horisont'Staden.  Stockholm. 
Bokforlaget  Natur  och  Kultur.  1933. — 

The  aeftion  depicted  here  takes  place  in  Egypt 
about  a  century  before  Moses.  The  chief 
theme  is  the  endeavor  of  Amenhotep  IV  (or 
Acfrnaton,  as  he  later  called  himself)  to  give 
his  people  a  new  religion  based  on  justice  and 
brotherly  love.  In  this  attempt  he  is  opposed 
by  the  masses,  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
relinquish  their  superstitions;  by  the  prieSts, 
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who  wish  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  people;  thor  has  succeeded  as  if  by  magic,  in  catch' 
and  by  the  militant,  who  in  Achnaton  s  jjjg  the  spirit  of  a  by^gone  age  and  at  the  same 
renuncBtion  of  war  and  territorial  ambitiona 
see  nothing  but  weakness  and  cowardice.  In' 

terwoven  with  this  theme  is  the  touching  love  bination  of  realism  and  romance.  Harry  V.  E. 
gtory  of  Achnaton  and  Nephertiti.  The  au'  Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 
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The  Germans  have  always  done  a  good  job  second  Chinese  Wall,  cut  itself  off  from  the 

of  striking  for  their  altars  and  their  fires,  simulating  and  educative  influence  of  the 

as  Julius  Caesar,  Publius  Quintilius  Varus,  growing  and  changing  foreign  vocabularies. 

Charlemagne,  Napoleon,  and  numerous  other  As  compared  with  the  speech  of  Spain  and 

good  authorities  can  teSify.  But  they  have  the  Spanish- American  countries,  for  example, 

not  been  so  successful  in  keeping  out  those  where  bars  are  down  to  the  moS  diverse  and 

measly  little  intruders  which  they  designate  bewildering  foreign  contributions,  to  such  a 

by  the  untranslatable  term  “Fremdworter”  degree  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Spanish- 

(untranslatable  largely,  no  doubt,  because  the  speaking  world  whose  Spanish  would  be  in- 

German  attitude  toward  foreign  words  is  dif-  telligible  to  a  Spaniard  of  a  few  generations 

ferent  from  that  of  any  other  nation).  “Fremd-  back,  the  German  tongue  is  conservatism  and 

worter”  worry  the  (jerman  more  than  the  tradititionalism  at  their  ^tri(fte^. 

English  sparrow  and  the  Hessian  fly  worry  But  the  patriots  are  not  satisfied.  Eduard 
Americans.  Like  noxious  insedts  they  swarm  Engel  chants  “Delenda  e^,”  and  the  Allge- 

across  his  frontier  and  ^ing  him  on  the  na-  meine  Deutsche  Sprachverein  has  a  series  of 

tional  self-respedt  till  that  part  of  his  anatMny  “Verdeutschungsbvicher”  which  show  us  how 
is  one  raw  bleeding  wound  which  he  can't  lie  to  speak  German  without  at  every  turn  un- 

on  at  night  and  which  keeps  him  in  a  con^nt  wittingly  repeating  words  and  phrases  coined 

^te  of  fretfulness.  The  plague  reached  its  by  perfidious  Albion  or  the  treacherous 
height  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  upper-  Gaul. 

class  (mermans  were  prone  to  speak  and  write  Of  course  there  is  a  real  danger  here,  and 
not  German  but  a  bad  French  disguised  as  eternal  vigilance  has  its  points.  There  is  an 
German  with  the  help  of  an  occasional  German  extremely  sensible  article  on  the  situation  in 
ending  and  word-order.  Conditions  are  very  the  January  number  of  Die  T^eue  Literatur 
much  better  among  educated  Germans  today,  of  Leipzig,  from  a  hand  which  has  itself 

In  feet,  to  one  foreign  admirer  of  the  race  who  penned  some  of  the  be^  (jierman  of  the  laA 

reads  their  books  regularly,  it  seems  that  their  generation.  Wilhelm  von  Scholz  argues  for 

literary  language  has  attained  to  a  fairly  satis-  coherence,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  ju^ice. 

factory  degree  of  homogeneity,  although  it  Belgian  French  and  the  Italian  Spanish  of  the 
cannot  and  mu^  not,  till  (jcrmany  becomes  Argentine  are  painful  hybrids,  and  the  coun- 
the  modem  CJele^ial  Empire  and  builds  the  tries  where  su^  conditions  obtain  are  under 
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an  arti^ic  handicap — under  other  handicaps 
much  more  serious,  Wilhelm  von  SchoU  and 
his  school  would  argue.  He  maintains  that  a 
man  cannot  think  clearly  and  hone^ly  if  he 
allows  himself  to  reach  for  a  smooth'worn 
foreign  word  whenever  he  experiences  a  little 
difficulty  in  expressing  his  idea  with  his  own 
native  material.  He  no  longer  quarrels  with 
the  old  Aock  which  has  been  thoroughly 
dige^ed  (his  contention  that  “Adjes,”  “Ade” 
are  taken  direcftly  from  the  classical  Latin 
“bona  dies”  and  not  from  the  Old  French  pre- 
deccssor  of  “adieu”  will  set  philologians  by 
the  ears),  and  he  opines  that  foreign  words 
which  have  the  be^  chance  of  naturalization 
today,  and  the  be^  right  to  it,  are  such  short, 
vigorous  words  as  sound  mo^  like  German.  He 
deplores — and  here,  for  the  fir^t  time,  we  are 
on  common  ground  with  him  in  every  coun' 
try — the  foolish  cant  which  displays  foreign 
tongues  on  our  bills  of  fare,  concert  programs, 
swanky  signs  (He  mentions  “English  Tailor” 
and  “Marchand  Tailleur.”)  And  he  closes  his 
argument  with  the  declaration  that  “Die 
Sprache  iA  das  fe^e^e  Einigungsmittel  eines 
Volkes.”  A  doc^trine  which  results  in  such 
careful  piuning  of  one's  own  literary  language 
as  is  the  conAant  practice  of  Wilhelm  von 
Scholz,  certainly  has  elements  of  merit  for 
that  reason  alone.  We  are  sure  his  article  has 
the  imprimatur  of  the  government.  But  as  a 
matter  of  information,  we  should  like  to  know 
if  such  signs  as  “English  Tailor”  and  “Mar- 
chand  Tailleur”  are  not  growing  less  frequent 
in  Germany.  We  are  sure  that  the  Hebrew 
signs  on  the  windows  of  Kosher  re^urants 
are  less  numerous  there  than  they  were.  .  . 


Being  ourselves  more  editor  than  writer, 
we  had  not  caught  the  full  pathos  of  the 
writer's  lot,  and  in  particular  w'hen  the  writer 
was  born  under  the  Southern  Cross.  Hear  this 
wail  from  an  eminent  Contributing  Editor: 

ON  BEING  A  SPANISH  AMERICAN 
WRITER 

I  have  been  a  writer  for  fffteen  years  and  I 
am  already  tired  of  my  profession.  Besides, 
I  have  never  earned  a  cent  with  my  pen.  The 
only  thing  I  have  gotten  from  it  is  the  admira- 
tion  of  a  few  ladies.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used 
to  enjoy  wearing  a  wide-brimmed  felt  hat  and 
affeefting  a  lazy  swing  in  my  gait.  I  also  liked  to 
read  a  poem  to  a  colleague  but  he  would  always 
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revenge  himself  by  reading  one  of  his  own  to 
me.  Now  that  I  no  longer  wear  short  pants 
I  am  indifferent  to  flattery  or  denigration. 
When  a  critic  praises  my  poetry  to  the  sky 
I  think  he  is  ju4t  a  kind-hearted  fellow;  when 
he  dislikes  it,  I  believe  he  has  some  personal 
reasons  for  his  attitude. 

Literary  critics  of  my  country  have  accepted 
three  poets  as  representative  of  the  new 
generation:  Vicente  Huidobro,  Pablo  Nerudo 
and  myself.  I  rate  Huidobro  and  Neruda  very 
low,  so  what  can  I  exp)e(ft  for  myself?  When 
a  writer  publishes  a  book  to  make  money  he 
is  doing  ^e  right  thing;  otherwise  he  is  ju^ 
a  peacock.  The  writer  may  have  a  clearer  con¬ 
ception  of  human  problems  than  other  mortals, 
he  may  distinguish  beauty  better,  he  may  have 
more  sensibility,  and  conse-iuently  derive  more 
pleasure  from  life.  He  should  be  satisffed  with 
that.  But  of  course  he  wants  to  show  off^,  and 
so  he  writes.  Vanity  is  the  foundation  of  all 
artistic  endeavor. 

Leaving  aside  these  Nietzschean  considera¬ 
tions,  let  us  take  a  closer  view  of  the  Spanish- 
American  writer's  horizon.  It  is  evident  that 
we  are  handicapped  in  many  ways  if  we  com¬ 
pare  ourselves  with  our  European  brothers. 
We  have  no  literary  tradition;  we  broke  away 
from  Spain  too  early  and  our  Indian  cultures 
have  nothing  to  offer.  We  are  writers  by 
temperament,  romantic  writers,  without  any 
classic  Standards.  We  have  no  roots  in  histor¬ 
ical  culture,  and  consequently  no  respeeft  for 
masters  or  masterpieces.  While  a  literary  career 
is  coveted  in  Europe  by  young  men  and 
respedted  by  the  public,  with  us  it  is  not  even 
tolerated;  we  attach  a  certain  element  of  ridi¬ 
cule  to  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  poet.  The 
novelist  and  dramatist  have  to  publish  their 
works  at  their  own  expense  and  be  satisfied 
with  selling  fifty  copies.  Publishing  houses 
accept  the  cheapest  kind  of  translations  rather 
than  take  a  chance  with  a  native  author.  The 
best  reading  public — other  writers  and  pro¬ 
fessors — usually  expedt  the  authors  to  send 
them  complimentary  copies  of  their  books. 
To  be  a  literary  critic  there,  you  muSt  be 
heroic;  you  are  acquainted  with  all  the  writers, 
you  meet  them  every  day,  you  also  know  their 
extreme  sensitiveness.  To  criticize  their  work 
is  to  lose  a  friend. 

In  short,  heroism  is  necessary  to  be  a  poet 
or  dramatist  (to  be  always  poor,  misunder¬ 
stood,  ridiculed,  etc.);  heroism  is  necessary 
to  be  a  novelist  (to  keep  a  certain  literary 
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dignity);  heroism  is  necessary  to  be  a  critic 
(to  lose  all  your  friends,  be  assaulted  in  the 
Greets,  etc.) 

So  what  are  we  to  do?  Very  simple.  Be  a 
writer  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  then 


get  a  job  in  Congress,  with  a  newspaper,  or 
go  to  an  asylum. 

A.  Torres  Rioseco. 

University  of  California. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE  -^Maxime  Leroy.  Taine.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933. 

15  francs. — The  man,  his  work  and  his  in- 
i^Baudelaire.  Oeuvres  Completes.  Paris.  Les  fluence. 

Belles  Lettres.  1934.  18  francs. — Petits  Poemes  ^Jacques  Madaule.  Le  g^ie  de  Paul  Claudel. 
en  Prose,  edited  by  Daniel'Rops.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1933. — Compre' 

★Rene  Benjamin.  Sacha  Guitry,  Roi  du  Thed'  hensive  ^udy. 

tre.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. — Neither  biography  ★Rene  Martineau.  Leon  Bloy  et  "La  Femme 
nor  romance,  but  drama — in  form  of  a  novel.  Pauvre."  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1933.  12 
★Adolphe  Boschot.  Theophile  Gautier.  Paris,  francs. — The  poet  and  his  ma^erpiece. 

Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1933. 20  francs. — A  work  ★Marcel  Pacquot.  Les  Etrangers  dans  les 
of  love — and  of  ju^ice.  Divertissement.?  de  la  Cour  de  Beaujoyeaulx  d 

★Andre  Devaux.  Armand  Codoy.  Paris,  ^i'  Moline.  Bruxelles.  Palais  des  Academies, 
tions  des  Portiques.  1933.  12  francs. — The  1933. — “A  contribution  to  the  ^tudy  of  public 

poet,  his  technique  and  his  works.  opinion  and  the  theatre  in  France.” 

★Georges  Duhamel.  Remarques  sur  les  Me'  ★Camille  Pitollet.  Blasco  Ibanez  d  Valence, 
moires  imaginaires.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  Lille.  Mercure  Universel.  1933. — Supplement 
1934.  5  francs. — ManifeAo  of  his  principles  to  his  Closes. 

as  a  creative  arti^.  ★Rutebeuf.  Le  Miracle  de  Theophile.  Paris. 

★Fernand  Fleuret.  De  Gilles  de  Rais  d  Guih  Delagrave.  1934. — Modem  French  version  by 
laume  Apollinaire.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  Gu^ve  Cohen. 

1933  12  francs. — Literary  essays.  FirA  pub'  ★Henriette  Sally.  Rusljin  et  I'e^thetique  in' 

lished  1921.  tuitive.  Paris.  Vrin.  1933. — Thoroughly  docu' 

★S.  Wilma  Holsboer.  HUtoire  de  la  Mise  en  mented. 

Schxe  dans  le  Theatre  Frangais  de  1600  d  1657.  ★Jean  Thomas.  L'Humanisme  de  Diderot. 
Paris.  Droz.  1933. — Well  documented,  with  Paris.  Les  Belles  Lettres.  1933. — Sympathetic 
a  good  bibliography.  analysis  of  a  great  spirit. 

★Madame  de  Lafayette.  La  Princesse  de  Cle' 

ves.  Paris  Les  Belles  Lettres.  1934. 18  francs. —  FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

In  the  Textes  Frangais  series.  Edited  by  Albert 

Cases.  ★A.  Adveenko.  J'Aime.  Paris,  ^itions  So' 

★La  Fontaine.  Oeuvres  Completes.  Paris.  Les  ciales  Internationales.  1933.  9  francs. — A 

Belles  Lettres.  1934.  2  vols.  36  francs. — ^Vo'  Russian  waif  reclaimed  by  the  feviet  sy^em. 

lumes  I  et  II,  Contes  et  ?{ouvelles  en  Vers.  ★Pierre  Benoit.  Cavalier  6,  suivi  de  POublic. 
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Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1935. — Two  short 
novels  of  intrigue  and  adventure. 

★Tristan  Bernard.  Paris  Secret.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1933.  15  francs. — Paris  gangers. 
★Jean  de  Bosschcre.  Satan  TObscur.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1933. — A  dark  and  tragic 
love. 

★Robert  Bourget-Pailleron.  L'Homme  du 
Bresil.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1933. — A  mediocre 
personage  in  revolt  again^  mediocrity. 
★Emmanuel  Bove.  Le  Meurtre  de  Suzy  Pom' 
mier.  Paris.  6mile  Paul.  1933. — A  crime  ^tory. 
★Alberic  Cahuet.  La  T^uit  Espagnole.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  12  francs. — My^rious  love  ad' 
venture. 

★Francis  Carco.  La  Lumiihe  T^oire.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — Delvings 
into  the  psychology  of  opium  hends. 
★Jeanne  Chevalleau.  Ames  Soeurs.  Lille. 
Mercure  Universel.  1933.  12  francs. — Love 
^ry, 

★Marie'Anne  Comnene.  Etc.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1933. — Another  love  ^ory. 

★Maurice  Dekobra.  La  Prison  des  Reves. 
Paris.  Baudiniere.  1934.  12  francs. — A  group 
of  mixed  nationalities  pursue  Eros  frc«n 
Europe  to  the  Orient. 

★Georges  Duhamel.  Le  Jardin  des  Betes  Sau' 
vages.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1934.  15 
francs. — Second  volume  of  a  dynamic  chron' 
icle,  Chronique  des  Pasquier.  ^ 

★Matila  C.  Ghyka.  Pluie  d'Etoiles.  Paris  Gab 
limard.  1933. — Autobiographical  novel  of  a 
Roumanian  who  has  tried  everything  once. 
★6mile  Henriot.  Le  Penitent  de  Psalmodi. 
Paris  Plon.  1933.  13.50  francs. — A  ^udy  in 
martyrdcMn. 

★Edmond  Jaloux.  La  Grenade  Mordue.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933  — Love  and  art. 

★Yvon  Lapaquellerie.  Le  Jolt  gargon.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1933. — Rather  noisy  tale  of  a 
swindler. 

★Fernand  Lequenne.  Id  reposent  des  Enfants. 
Paris  Rieder.  1933. — A  fir^  novel;  the  in' 
fluence  of  the  War  on  the  children  of  the  time. 
★Ludovic  Masse.  Le  Mas  des  Oubells.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — A  house  of  hop 
rors. 

★Paul  Morand.  Rococo.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933. 

francs. — Colledtion  of  short  ^ries  dating 
from  1916  to  the^present. 

★Des  Ouxnriers  Ecrivent.  Paris.  Editions  Socia' 
les  Internationales.  1934.  5  francs. — Sketches 
and  poems  by  a  dozen  workers.  Preface  by 
Eugene  Dabit. 

★^ouard  Peisson.  Gem  de  mer.  Paris.  Gras' 


set.  1934.  15  francs. — Novel  of  the  harsh 
poetry  of  the  sea,  of  the  soul  of  its  sailors. 
★Maurice  Rostand.  La  Femme  qui  etait  en 
lui.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1933.  12  francs. — A 
Galatea  of  the  spirit. 

★Andre  Rouveyre.  Smgulter.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1933. — A  death'bed  Aream'of'con' 
sciousness  novel. 

★Roger  Vercel.  Le  Maitre  du  Reve.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1933. — Novel  of  a  “magician" 
who  dupes  himself. 

FRENCH  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Maurice  Barr^.  Mes  Cahiers.  Paris.  Plon. 

1933.  15  francs. — Volume  VII,  i9o8'i909,  of 
his  reflections. 

★Armand  Charpentier.  Hiftorique  de  VAf' 
faire  Dreyfus.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  20  francs. — 
An  objedtive  Audy  taking  account  of  newly 
discovered  documents. 

★Con^ntin  ChriAcmianos.  Elisabeth  de  Bc' 
viere.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1933.  12 
francs. — Impressions,  conversations  and  mem' 
oirs  of  the  Au^rian  empress. 

★Leon  Daudet.  Vers  le  Roi.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1934.  15  francs. — Vol.  10  of  his  memoirs.  A 
reprint. 

★Marcia  Davenport.  Mozart  I7^6'i7gi.  Pa' 
ris.  Payot.  1933.  25  francs. — An  attempt  to 
recreate  the  real  Mozart. 

★L.  Dumont'Wilden.  Le  Prince  Errant.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1934.  20  francs. — Charles 
Edward,  la^  of  the  Stuarts. 

★Louis  Gillet.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  19  ?iovem' 
bre  1933.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  12  francs. — A 
memorial  volume. 

★Pierre  de  la  Gorce.  J^apoleon  III  et  sa  Poll' 
tique.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  10  francs. — Results 
of  a  long  ^udy  of  this  puzzling  epoch. 
★Halecki.  La  Polognc.  Paris.  Alcan.  1933. — 
“Essai  de  synth^  hi^orique.” 

★Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Mon  Temps.  Paris.  Plon. 
1933.  20  francs. — The  late  Academician’s 
memoirs.  Volume  I,  De  I'Empire  a  la  Repu' 
blique. 

★Conrad  Heiden.  Hiftoire  du  J^ationahSocia' 
lisme.  Paris.  Stock.  1934.  18  francs. — A  com' 
plete  account  of  the  movement,  until  I>ecem' 
ber  1933;  preface  by  Julicn  Benda. 

★Bertha  Jask.  A  Travers  les  Ages.  Paris.  6di' 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1933.  12  francs. 
— Episodes  from  hi^ry  retold  for  children. 
★G  Lenotre.  Paris  et  ses  fantdmes.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — IntereAing  flgures 
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of  the  pa^,  with  some  personal  reminiscences. 
irGeo  London.  Les  Grands  Proces  de  Vannee 
1933.  Paris.  Editions  de  France.  1934.  15 
francs. — Entertaining  review  of  the  world’s 
be^  trials,  1933;  preface  by  V.  de  Moro' 
Giafferri. 

■A^Jean  Melia.  La  Vie  amoureuse  de  Stendfuxl. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1933.  15  francs. — 
Attempt  at  a  complete  revelation  of  his  heart. 
'A’^ile  Pages.  Campagne  de  Mishe.  Paris. 
Berger'Levrault.  1933.  la  francs. — On  the 
Siberian  front,  I9i8'i9i9. 
il^Raymond  Poincare.  Viitoire  et  Armistice 
1918.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  36  francs. — Volume 
X  of  his  Au  Service  de  la  France,  neuf  ann^s 
de  souvenirs. 

★Henri  de  Regnier.  De  mon  Temps _ Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  1933. 12  francs. — Interest' 
ing  people  and  places  he  has  known. 

★Jean  Rostand,  A.  Boutaric  et  P.  Sergescu. 
Les  Sciences.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1933  — 
One  of  a  series  Tableau  du  XXe  Sixle.  Ad' 
vance  of  Mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
★P.'E.  Schazmann.  La  Comtesse  de  Boufflers. 
Paris.  Fernand  Roches.  1933.  20  francs. — The 
friend  of  Conti,  Hume,  Jean'Jacques  and 
Gu^vus  III  of  Sweden. 

★Jean  Silvain.  Tel  etait  Silvain.  Paris.  Efenoel 
et  Steele.  1934. — Eugene  Silvain — by  his  son. 
★J.  et  J.  Tharaud.  La  Vie  Tragique  de  Ra' 
vaillac.  Paris  Plon.  1933. — And  die  end  of 
Henri  IV. 

★Gonzague  True.  La  Pensee.  Paris.  Denoel  et 
Steele.  1933.  20  francs. — Third  of  a  series 
Tableau  du  XXe  Sixle  igoo'1933. 

★Stefan  Zweig.  Marie  Antoinette.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1933.  30  francs. — ^Translated  from 
the  German  by  Alzir  Hella 

FRENCH  TRAVEL 

★Vidtor  Berard.  Dans  le  Sillage  d'Ulysse. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1933.  140  francs. — 
Introdudtion  and  165  photographic  reproduc' 
tions  by  Fred.  Boissonnas. 

★Norbert  CaAeret.  Dix  Ans  sous  Terre  Pa' 
ris.  Perrin.  1933.  15  francs. — ^The  explorer  of 
the  caves  of  Montespan  and  Laba^ide  recounts 
his  adventures  and  discoveries. 

★Henri  de  Chambon.  La  Lithuanie  Modeme. 
Paris.  Editions  de  la  Revue  Parlementaire. 
1933.  25  francs. — With  phtes,  reprodudlions 
and  a  map. 

★Claude  Denny.  Climat  Japonais.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1933. — Series  of  “impressions.” 
★Camille  Mauclair.  Les  Couleurs  du  Maroc. 
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Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — The  well' 
known  author  of  travel  books  discovers  beauty 
in  the  desert. 

★George  Oudard.  Attrait  de  Moscou.  Paris. 
Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — Remarkable  pictures 
of  Soviet  life. 

★Andree  Viollis.  Le  Japan  et  son  Empire.  Pa' 
ris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — Personal  olv 
servations,  based  on  a  long  residence- 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Alfred  Leroy  HiStoire  de  la  peinture  fran' 
gaise  (iSoO'ipjj).  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1934. 
20  francs. — French  painting  from  David  to 
Utrillo;  40  reproductions. 

★Andre  Lhote.  La  Peinture.  Paris.  Denoel  et 
Steele.  1933.  20  francs. — Subtitle,  Le  coeur  et 
Vesprit.  Collected  periodical  articles. 

★Jean  Royere.  Le  Musicisme  Sculptural.  Pa' 
ris.  Messein.  1933.  15  francs. — TTie  art  of 
Madame  Archer  Milton  Huntington.  32 
reproductions. 

★Lropold  Wellisz.  FeliX'Stanislas  Jasinsl^ 
Graveur.  Paris.  Van  Oe^.  1934. — With  47 
plates. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Emilia  Cuchet  Albaret.  Le  Message  de  la 
Cite.  Paris.  Fishbacher.  1933. — Poems  in 
classic  form,  praising  the  city  of  Geneva. 
★Germaine  Arel.  Le  Roseau  Bleu.  Paris.  La 
Caravelle.  1933. — Verse  of  intensity  and 
precision. 

★Therese  Aubray.  Battements.  Paris.  Cahiers 
Libres.  1933. — Poems  in  prose’  and  verse, 
somewhat  in  the  tradition  of  Renee  Vivien. 
★Jeanne'Yves  Blanc.  Corbeille  de  Septembre. 
Paris.  Les  Gemeaux.  1933. — A  selection  from 
the  author's  verse. 

★Germaine  Blondin.  Au  clair  de  lune.  Paris. 
Correa.  1933. — Skilled  verse  imagery,  Chinese 
and  Japanese  ^yle. 

★Madeleine  Champion.  Au  'rythme  des  heu' 
res.  Paris.  L’ Action  IntelleCtuelle.  1933. — 
Poems  in  prose. 

★Diane  de  Cuttoli.  La  Houle  des  Jours.  Paris. 
Revue  Mondiale.  1933. — Poetry  of  thrills. 
★Abel  Doysie.  Le  Jazz  d'Orph^.  Paris.  Mai' 
frre.  1934.  15  francs. — Attempt  to  reconcile, 
in  melodious  verse,  the  old  dreams  and  the 
new  delirium. 

★Rosita  Girardet.  Toi.  .  .  Paris.  Figuiere. 
1933- — ^Voluptuously  feminine  poetry. 

★Lily  Jean'Javal.  T^uages.  Paris.  Lucien  Dot' 
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bon.  1934.  35  francs — Poems  by  the  author 
of  Une  Femme  Pleure:  limited  edition. 
★Eugene  Jolas.  MotS'Deluge.  Paris,  ^itions 
des  Cahiers  Libres.  1933. — Poems — in  free 
verse  and  prose. 

★Marie'Rose  Michaud-Lapeyre.  Conscience. 
Paris.  Emile'PauI.  1933. — Intelle(ltual,  rather 
decadent  lady-poetry. 

★Noele  Millies,  .^liclques  Vers.  Paris.  Ca' 
hiers  de  Jeunesse.  1933. — Fir^t  book  of  poems, 
subtle,  delicate,  restrained. 

★Jeanne  Charles  Normand.  ?{e  Laissant  que 
T^otre  Ombre.  .  .  Paris.  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir. 
1933. — Poems  in  prose. 

★Charles  Peguy.  Les  Tapisseries  Eve.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1933. — Reprint  of  his  epic. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★R.  Aron  et  A.  Dandieu.  La  Revolution 
T^ecessaire.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — 
France  muSt  save  the  world  from  Fascism, 
Hitlerism,  Bolshevism  and  Americanism. 
★Julien  Benda.  Discours  d  la  ?{ation  Euro' 
peenne.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1933. — Moral  values 
and  European  peace. 

Henri  Beraud.  Vienne,  clef  du  monde.  Paris, 
itions  de  France.  1934.  10  francs. — Timely 
Study  of  importance  of  the  Austrian  capital 
in  world  politics. 

★Georg  Bernhard.  Le  Suicide  de  la  Republique 
allemande.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933.— From  Wei' 
mar  to  Hitler. 

★Camille  Bloch.  Les  Causes  de  la  Guerre  Mon' 
diale.  Paris.  Paul  Hartmann.  1933. 12  francs. — 
The  fadts,  simply  Stated,  from  the  official 
French  viewpoint. 

★Cerveuux  en  uniforme.  Paris.  Librairie  des 
Champs'Elysees.  1934.  10  francs. —Docu' 

ments  concerning  Hitlerism;  extracts  from 
writings,  speeches  of  Hitler,  Goering,  Frick, 
etc.  , 

★M.  Cholokov.  Terres  Defrichees.  Paris.  Edi' 
tions  Scxiales  Internationales.  1933.  15  francs. 
— The  collectivization  of  property  in  a  Cos' 
sack  village. 

★Le  Comite  Corday.  Didature.  Paris.  Mau¬ 
rice  d'Hartoy.  12  francs. — Toward  French 
Fascism 

★Comte  de  Fels.  Le  mal  financier  et  son 
remede.  Paris.  Calmann-Levy.  1934.  8  francs. 
— How  the  State  gets  rich  by  ruining  its 
citizens. 

★Louis  Forest.  France,  arme'toi.  Paris.  Mau¬ 
rice  d’Hartoy.  1934.  15  firancs.— Marshal 
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Retain  says  that  it  is  a  very  effedive  appeal 
for  preparedness. 

★Pierre  Frederix.  Machines  en  Asie.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  15  francs. — What  the  Soviets  are 
doing  in  the  Ural  and  in  Siberia. 

★6lie  Halevy.  Sismondi.  Paris.  Felix  Alcan. 
*933-  15  francs. — His  economic  theories, 
edited  with  an  intrcxludtion. 

★Robert  Randau  et  Abdelkadir  Fikri.  Les 
Compagnons  du  Jardin.  Paris.  Domat-Mont- 
chreStien.  1933.  15  francs. — Algeria  and  its 
problems  from  the  view-point  of  two  of  its 
citizens. 

★Louis  Reynaud.  L'dme  allemande.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1933.  12  francs. — A  reply  to 
Sieburg  and  Curtius. 

★Lucien  Romier.  Si  le  Capitalisme  disparais' 
sait.  Paris.  Hachette.  1933.  10  francs. — What 
would  take  its  place? 

★Emile  Schreiber.  Cette  Annee  a  J^salem. 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — The  dream  of 
Zion  as  a  reality. 

★Paul  Vienny.  Armes  Legales  de  I'Ouvrier. 
Paris.  Mitions  Scx:iales  Internationales.  1934. 
10  francs.  — Legal  solutions  for  labor  que^ions. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY 

★J-  Second.  Le  probleme  du  genie.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1930. — Genius  as  a  super- 
rational  fundtion. 

★Leon  Wencelins.  La  philosophie  de  Van  chez 
les  neo'scholaftiques  de  langue  franqaise.  Paris. 
Alcan.  1932. — Study  of  their  e^hetics. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

★Dr.  Odtave  Beliard.  Magnetisme  et  Spiri' 
tisme.  Paris.  Hachette.  1933.  15  francs. — An 
attempt  to  separate  what  may  be  considered 
e^blished  fridt  from  super^ition. 

★Henri  Neuville.  L'Espece,  la  race  et  le  me- 
tissage  en  anthropologie.  Paris.  Masson.  1934. 
200  francs. — Vol.  II  of  the  “Archives  de 
rin^titut  de  Palcontologie  humaine”;  an 
introdudlion  to  general  anthropology. 

★Dr.  W.  Reich.  La  Crise  Sexuelle.  Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1934.  10  francs. 
— A  criticism  of  bourgeois  morality  with  other 
essays  on  Freudism,  etc. 

FRENCH  RELIGION 

itAlmanach  Catholique  Franqais  pour  1934. 
Paris.  Bloud  Gay.  1934.  7  francs. — This 
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jubilee  year  edition  devotes  much  space  to 
writings  and  art  on  the  life  of  Christ. 

'A'Pascal  Brotteaux.  Hallucinations  ou  Mira' 
cles?  Paris.  Vega.  1934.  10  francs. — Discus' 
cussions  of  various  modem  revelations,  among 
others  the  apparitions  of  Beauraing,  Ezquio' 
ga,  etc. 

•^Charles'F.  Jean.  La  Bible  et  Ics  Recits  Baby' 
lonicm.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — The 
similarity  in  these  two  .  ncient  records. 
•^Frangois  Mauriac.  Petits  Essais  de  Psycho' 
logic  Religieuse.  Paris.  L’ Artisan  du  Livre. 
1933. — Essays  written  during  the  war  and 
6r^  published  immediately  after  the  armiAice. 
★Dom  Charles  Poulet.  Hiftoire  du  Chri^ia' 
nisme.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1933. — Fascicule  V, 
from  the  rise  of  Islam  to  the  expansion  of 
I  Chri^ianity  into  Belgium  and  Germany. 
'A'Louis  Rouzic.  Les  Septs  Paroles  et  le  Sileyice 
de  Jesus  en  Croix.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1933. 
8  and  10  francs. — Profound  religious  medita' 
tions. 

★Louis  Soubigou.  L'Enseignement  de  Saint' 
Paul.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1933.  18  francs. — 
Pauline  texts  of  especial  intereA  for  the 
liturgical  year,  with  explanations. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS 

★Ferdinand  Bac.  Florence,  Venise,  Milan. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1934.  15  francs. — Present  day 
life  in  these  Italian  cities;  femiliar  essays. 
★Jean  Malegue.  Auguilin,  ou  Ic  Maitre  eil  Id. 
Paris.  Spes.  1933. — Subjedtive  essays. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★S.  Debre.  L'Humour  Judeo'Alsacien.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1933.  15  francs. — Origins  and  mean- 
ings  of  certain  expressions  in  Jewish'Alsatian 
dialedt. 

★Andre  Therive.  ^uerelles  de  Langage.  Paris. 
Stock.  1929  and  1933.  2  vols.  15  francs  each. — 
— Reprints  of  his  Temps  articles  on  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  language. 
★Jeanne  M.  Varney.  Etudes  sur  I'  “L”  amc' 
ricain.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires.  1934.  30 
francs. — Pain^king  phonetic  treatise;  358 
cuts. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Professor  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Berger.  Satirische 
Feldzuge  wider  die  Reformation.  Leipzig.  Re' 
clam.  1933.  7.50,  9  and  ly  marks. — Deutsche 
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Literatur  in  Entwicklungsreihen,  Reihe  Refor' 
mation,  Bd.  3. 

★Dr.  Marianne  Beyer.  Pietismus  und  Ratiorui' 
lismus.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933.  7.50,  9  and  15 
marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl(lungs' 
reihen,  Reihe  Deutsche  Selbftzeugnisse,  Bd.  7. 
★Dr.  F.  Briiggemann.  Drama.  Leipzig.  Re' 
clam.  1933.  7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche 
Literatur  in  Entwid^lungsreihen,  Reihe  Auf' 
kjidrung.  Bd.  6,  Die  Burgerliche  CemeinschaftS' 
l^ultur  der  vierziger  Jahre,  zweiter  Teil. 

★Dr.  F.  Briiggemann.  Lyri}{  und  Romon.  Leip' 
zig.  Reclam.  1933.  7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — 
Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl^lungsreihen,  Reihe 
Aufl{ldrung,  Bd.  6.  Die  burgerliche  Gemein' 
schaftsl(ultur  der  vierziger  Jahre,  er^ter  Teil. 
★Dr.  Willi  Flemming.  Die  Oper.  Leipzig  Re' 
clam.  1933.  7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche 
Literatur  in  Entwicl{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Barocl{' 
drama,  Bd.  5. 

★Univ.  Prof.  Dr.  Willi  Flemming.  Oratorium 
Feftspiel.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933.  7.50,  9  and 
15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic\' 
lungsrethen,  Reihe  Barod{,  Bd.  6,  Baroc}{drama. 
★Friedrich  Hermsmeier.  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer.  Halle'Saale.  Niemeyer.  1934.  3.50 
marks. — The  man  and  the  arti^. 

★Curt  Hotzel.  Hanns  /ohil.  Berlin.  Frunds' 
berg. — Development  of  one  of  the  po^war 
literary  leaders. 

★Dr.  Paul  Kluckhohn.  Friihromantische  Er' 
zdhlungen.  II.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933.  7.50,  9 
and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwic\' 
lungsreihen,  Reihe  Romontil!^,  Bd.  7. 
★Freiderich  von  der  Leyen.  VoIIjftum  und 
Dichtung.  Jena.  Diederichs.  1933.  6.60  marks. 
— Racial  charadteri^ics  and  their  literary 
counterparts. 

★Dr.  Hans  Naumann  und  Dr.  Hans  Steinger. 
Hartmann  von  Aue.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933. 
7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Entwicl{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Hofische  Dichtung, 
a)  Hofische  Epi}{,  Bd.  3. 

★Hans  Joachim  Oertel.  George  Berkeley  und 
die  englische  Literatur.  Halle'Saale.  Niemeyer. 
1934. 6  marks. — His  e^hetic  principles,  and  his 
influence  on  Addison,  Pope,  Blake,  and  the 
romantics. 

★Hans  Pfitzner.  Gesammelte  Schriften.  AugS' 
burg.  Dr.  Benno  Filser.  1926. — Fir^  two 
volumes  of  a  projected  complete  edition  of  the 
musician's  writings. 

★Gu^v  L.  Plessow.  Das  ameril{anische 
Kurzschauspiel  zwischen  igio  und  1930.  Halle' 
Saale.  Niemeyer.  1933.  10  marks. — Its  socuv 
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logical  and  European  relations,  its  types  and 
technique. 

★Dr.  Frank  Podleiszek.  Anfdnge  des  Burger' 
lichen  Prosaromans  in  Deutschland.  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1933. 7.50, 9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche 
Literatur  in  Entwicl(lungreihen,  Reihe  Voll^S' 
und  Schwanl{bucher,  Bd.  7. 

★Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Briefe  aus  den  Jahren 
I907'igi4.  Leipzig.  InsehVerlag.  1933.  7 
marks. — In  which  his  druggie  for  the  freedom 
of  his  soul  is  laid  bare. 

★AuguA  Sauer.  Gesammelte  Schriften.  Stutt' 
gait.  Metzler.  1933.  Bd.  I.  Probleme  und 
Geilalten.  9.50  marks. — Edited  by  Otto 
Ponzar. 

★Crete  Schaeder.  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal. 
Berlin.  Junker  6^*  Diinnhaupt.  1933.  8  marks. 
— Volume  I,  Die  GeSlalten. 

★Johannes  Siebert.  Der  Dichter  Tannhduser. 
Halle'Saale.  Niemeyer.  1934.  10  marks. — Life, 
work,  and  legend. 

★Ober^udiendirektor  Dr.  Eduard  Stempling' 
er.  Der  Munchner  Kreis.  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1933.  7.50,  9,  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Litera' 
tur  in  Emwicklungsreihen,  Reihe  Formlpinil, 
Bd.  I. 

★Giinther  Voigt.  Die  humoriSlische  Figur  bei 
Jean  Paul.  Halle'Saale.  Niemeyer.  1933.  3.50 
marks. — And  the  rebirth  of  outspoken  humor, 
the  fir^  since  Rabelais,  Cervantes  and  Shake' 
speare. 

★Conrad  Wandrey.  Kolbenheyer.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Muller.  1934.  7.50  marks. — The  writ' 
er  and  the  philosopher. 

★Wolfgang  Wickart.  Die  Formen  der  Per' 
spel^tive  in  Charles  Dickens'  Romanen.  Berlin. 
Junker  Diinnhaupt.  1933.  4.80  marks. — 
Their  verbal  expression  and  their  Arudtiral 
meaning. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Georg  Asmussen.  Die  Gesiegelten.  Berlin. 
Neuland.  1934.  a.85  marks. — ^Tale  of  German 
serfdom  in  the  i8th  century. 

★  Werner  Beumelberg.  Wen  die  Cotter 
lieben.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  3.50  marks. — Five 
Novellen,  all  of  them  portraying  heroic  deaths 
of  young  men. 

★Franz  Adam  Beyerlein.  Land  will  leben. 
Burg.  A.  Hopfen.  1933.  3.50  and  4.40  marks. 
— An  EaA  Prussian  e^te  is  the  real  prota' 
goni^  of  this  novel. 

★Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Land  der  Vulkane. 
Berlin.  Wegweiser'Verlag.  1929. — Talc  of 
Spanish' America . 


★Otto  Briies.  Das  Mddchen  von  Utrecht.  Ber' 
lin.  Grote.  4.80  marks. — Tale  of  humble 
Rhenish  folk  in  the  time  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
I. 

★Lisbeth  Burger.  Der  J^arr  Jahves.  Breslau. 
Korn.  1933.  4.50  marks. — Novel  of  human 
fate  in  ancient  Pale^ine. 

★Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Die  CeschwiSler  Opperx' 
heim.  Am^erdam.  Querido'Verlag.  (New 
York,  Van  Riemsdyck).  1933.  $1.75. — The 
Jewish  noveliA,  now  in  exile  from  Germany, 
synthesizes  the  situation  of  the  (Jerman  Jews 
in  a  powerful  long  novel. 

★Otto  Flake.  Der  Strassburger  Zuckcrbeck. 
Berlin.  Stuffer.  1933.  3.20  marks. — The  suc' 
cessfiil  noveli^  wfites  a  successful  juvenile. 
★Georg  Grabenhor^.  Der  feme  Ruf.  Miin' 
chen.  Oldenbourg.  1.60  marks. — Three  Novel* 
len,  all  dealing  with  war  experiences. 

★Heinz  Gumprecht.  Die  magischen  Wdlder. 
Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1933.  4.80  marks. — 
A  world  war  prisoner's  Aory. 

★Karl  Helbig.  Kurt  Imme  fdhrt  nach  fndicn. 
Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1.90  marks. — Juvenile 
adventures;  for  boys  10  to  15. 

★Max  Rene  Hesse.  Morath  verwirklicht  einen 
Traum.  Berlin.  Cassirer.  1933.  6.50  marks. — 
This  “ewiger  Deutscher”  appears  here  as  a 
healer  of  mankind. 

★Friedrich  Jaksch.  Sowie  uber  Bohmen.  Bres* 
lau.  Korn.  1934.  4.80  marks. — Cheerfully 
serious  peasant  tale,  by  a  Sudetic  German. 
★Mirko  Jelusich.  Cromwell.  Wien.  Speidel. 

5  and  8  marks. — Hi^orical  romance  which 
comes  near  being  hi^ory. 

★Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz.  Liebe  beginnt.  Ber* 
lin.  Cassirer.  1933.  3.70  and  5  marks. — Im* 
probable  yet  poetically  convincing  love  ^tory. 
★Julius  Kreis.  Ringelspiel  des  Alltags.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller  1934.  3  marks. — 

Sketches  by  a  young  Miinchener  recently 
deceased. 

★Margrete  Kurlbaum'Siebert.  Au/ruhr  fur 
Gott.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf  1933. — The  revolt 
of  the  Huguenots  againA  the  revocation  of 
the  Edidt  of  Nantes. 

★Johannes  Anker  Larsen.  Ich  will,  was  ich 
soil.  Bremen.  Schiinemann.  1933.  5.50  marks. — 
Novel  of  the  theater. 

★Meinrad  Lienert.  Das  Clockl^n  auf  Rain. 
Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1933. 6.40  marks.  — Peasant 
tale.  The  author  died  in  December  1933. 
★Heinz  Liepmann.  Das  Vaterland.  Ampler* 
dam.  Van  Kampen  Zoon.  (New  York,  Van 
Riemsdyck).  1933.  $2.50. — An  exposition  of 
alleged  horrors  in  present  day  CJermany. 
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'^EmA  F.  Lohndorff.  Der  Indio.  Bremen. 
Schiinemann.  1933.  a.85  marks. — The  tragedy 
of  the  Yaqui  Indian. 

•^Em^  Lothar.  Die  Miihle  der  GerechtigJ^eit. 
Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1933. — The  right  to  life — or 
death. 

Walter  von  Molo.  Holunder  in  Polen.  Wien. 
Zsolnay.  1933.  5  and  6.80  marks. — A  poetic 
soul  in  the  welter  of  Polish-German  problems. 

Reinhold  Conrad  Muschler.  Khius  Schopfer. 
Berlin.  Paul  Neff.  1933.  6.50  marks. — Novel 
of  a  composer  whose  genius  went  unap' 
preciated. 

★Josef  Ponten.  Itn  Wolgahxnd.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlag-An^lt.  1933.  7.80  marks. — 
Another  pi<^ture  of  the  German  Volga  colonies. 
In  VolJj  auf  dem  Wege. 

★Michel  Prawdin.  Eine  Welt  zerbricht.  Stutt' 
gait.  Deutsche  Verlag'An^lt.  1933.  6.75 
marks.  — HiAorical  novel  of  the  Russian  revolu' 
tion. 

★Gu^v  Regler.  Der  Verlorene  Sohn.  Am' 
*erdam.  Querido  Verlag.  (New  York,  Van 
Riemsdyck).  $1.75. — Novel  of  Avignon  and 
the  conflidl  between  the  Church  and  free 
thought. 

★Karl  Rottger.  Kaspar  Hausers  letzte  Tage. 
Wien.  Zsolnay.  1933. — Fictional  treatment 
ditinguished  by  love  for  childhcxxi  and  ap' 
preciation  of  the  glory  of  the  inglorious. 
★EmA  von  Salomon.  Die  Kodetten.  Berlin. 
Rowohlt.  1933.  4.50  marks. — A  Lausbuben- 
geschichte,  by  one  of  the  la^  Kadetten. 
★Edzard  Schaper.  Die  Imel  Tutarsaar.  Leip' 
zig.  Insel'Verlag.  1933. — In  which  the  hero 
buries  his  Weltschmerz  on  an  imaginary  island 
off  the  coaA  of  Finland. 

★Hugo  Paul  Schreiber'Uhlenbusch.  Einig 
Vol\.  Graz.  “Das  Bergland'Buch.”  1933.  3.50 
marks. — A  Fiihrerroman,  symbolic  rather  than 
hitorical. 

★Anna  Seghers.  Der  Kopflohn.  Am^erdam. 
Querido.  (New  York,  Van  Riemsdyck).  1933. 
1.90  and  a.90  florins. — Police  pursuit  into  a 
small  village. 

★Heinrich  Sohnrey.  Wulf  All[e.  Berlin. 
Deutsche  Landbuchhandlung. — Novel  of 
youth  in  a  19th  century  village. 

★Hermann  Stehr.  Die  h(achli(cmimen.  Leipzig. 
Lift.  5  00  marks. — Man's  fate  lies  in  his  own 
hands. 

★Eduard  Stucken.  Giuliano.  Berlin.  Zsolnay. 
1933. — Hi^rical  romance.  Scene,  Cyprus. 
★Crete  von  Urbanitzky.  Karin  und  die  Welt 
der  Manner.  Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1933. — The 
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world  of  indu^ry  and  politics  from  a  woman's 
view'point. 

★Hans  Watzlik.  Fuxloh.  Berlin.  Wegweiser^ 
Verlag.  1900. — A  Schelmenroman. 

★Franz  Werfel.  Die  uierzig  Tage  des  Musa 
Dagh.  Berlin.  Zsolnay.  1933. — Two- volume 
novel  of  Armenian  life. 

★Fanny  Wibrner^Pedit.  Das  lachende  Herz' 
weh.  Miinchen.  Josef  Muller.  1933.  1.80 
marks. — Short  Tories  with  a  Tyrolese  setting. 
★Josef  Winckler.  Ein  Konig  in  Westfalen. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1933. 
6.50  marks. — HiAorical  novel  of  the  early 
19th  century. 

★Arnold  Zweig.  Spielzeug  der  Zeit.  Am^er' 
dam.  Querido  Verlag.  (New  York,  Van  Riems' 
dyck).  1933.  $2.75. — A  dozen  Novellen,  rang' 
ing  from  the  pathetic  to  the  grotesque. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS 

★Jacob  Burckhardt.  Gesamtausgabe.  Stutt' 
gart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^It.  1933.  Bd.  14. 
12  marks. — Twenty-six  lectures. 

★Egon  Caesar  Conte  Corte.  Die  Tragodie 
eines  Kaisers.  Leipzig.  Insel'Verlag.  8  marks. — 
Maximilian,  archduke  of  Au^ria  and  emperor 
of  Mexico. 

★Erich  Czech' Jochberg.  Vom  30.  Januar  zum 
21.  Mdrz.  Leipzig.  “Das  neue  Deutschland.” 

1933.  — “Die  Tage  der  nationalen  Erhebung.” 
★Ortrud  Freye.  Selma  Lagerlof.  Braun' 
schweig.  WeAermann.  1933.  3.50  and  4.50 
marks. — A  sympathetic  portrait,  with  nothing 
new  to  offer. 

★Katalina  Gero.  Erfullus  Lehen.  Leipzig. 
Koehler  6r^  Amelang.  6.80  marks. — A  Hun' 
garian  woman  whose  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  suffering  children. 

★Johannes  Haller.  Reden  und  Aufsdtze  zur 
Geschichte  und  PoUtif(.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1933. 
7.80  marks. — From  Henry  VI  to  William  II. 
★Joachim  von  Kiirenberg.  Der  letzte  Ver' 
traute  Friedrichs  des  Grossen.  Berlin.  Univer' 
sitas.  5.80  marks. — ^The  Marchese  Lucchesini. 
★Selma  Lagerlof.  Tagebuch  von  Selma  Ottilia 
Lovisa  Lagerlof.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller. 

1934.  4.50  marks. — Written  when  she  was 
fourteen. 

★Georg  Langer.  Auf  oSllicher  Erde.  Freiburg 
i.  Br.  Herder.  4  marks. — A  Silesian  youth. 
★Helene  No^iz.  Aus  dem  alten  Europa. 
Berlin.  Kurt  Wolff.  3.75  marks. — Reminis' 
cences  of  places  and  people  before  the  world 
war. 
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★Kurt  von  Pricsdorff,  Seydlitz.  Berlin.  Deut' 
schc  Vcrlagsgescllschaft.  3.50  marks. — Biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  leader. 
★Ferdinand  Josef  Schneider.  Christian  Die' 
trich  Grabbe.  Miinchen.  Beck.  1934.  13.50 
marks. — The  man  and  his  work. 

★Rudolf  Thiel.  Luther  1483-1552.  Berlin. 
Paul  Neff.  1933.  6.80  marks. — His  heroic 
charadter  and  his  religious  development. 
★Em^  Toller.  Eine  Jugend  in  Deutschland. 
Am^rdam.  Querido  Verlag.  (New  York,  Van 
Riemsdyck.)  1933.  $2.50. — Fir^  thirty  years 
of  the  life  of  ihe  radical  Jewish  playwright 
and  poet. 

★H.  Zerkaulen.  Die  heimliche  FurSlin.  Frei¬ 
burg  i.  Br.  Herder.  1933.  $1.25. — Philippine 
Welser,  secret  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL 

★Kasimir  Edschmid.  Das  Sudreich.  Wien. 
Zsolnay.  1933. 6.80  marks  — Through  southern 
Italy  on  the  trail  of  the  Germanic  invasions. 
★Richard  Seewald.  Frutti  di  Mare.  Berlin. 
Wegweiser-Verlag.  1933. — Wanderings  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

★Ina  Seidel.  Die  troSlliche  Begegnung.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags- Anhalt.  1934.  3.50 
marks. — Rich  and  spirited  verse. 

★Albert  Verwey.  Rhythmus  und  Metrum. 
Halle-Saale.  Niemeyer.  1933.  3.40  marks. — 
The  great  Dutch  poet  discusses  basic  rhythm 
in  its  relation  to  formal  metrics  from  Homer 
to  Whitman. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★Gottfried  Baumecker.  Winckelmann  in  sei- 
nen  dresdener  Schriften.  Berlin.  Junker 
Diinnhaupt.  1933.  6.50  marks. — ^The  genesis 
of  his  conception  of  art  and  its  relation  to 
previous  theories. 

★Nicolai  Hartmann.  Das  geiStige  Problem  des 
Seins.  Berlin,  de  Gruyter.  1933.  10  marks. — 
Study  in  the  interrelations  of  the  philosophy 
of  hi^ory  and  pure  philosophy. 

★Immanuel  Kant.  Die  drei  Kritil^en.  Leipzig. 
Kroner.  1933.  3.75  marks. — Edited  by  Dr. 
Raymond  Schmidt.  In  Kroners  Taschenaus' 
gabe. 

★Platon.  Der  Stoat.  Leipzig.  Kroner.  3.75 
marks.— Translation  by  Augu^  Homeffer, 
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introduction  by  Kurt  Hildebrandt.  In  Kroners 
Taschenausgabe 

★Johann  Georg  Sprengel.  Der  Staatsgedan\e 
in  der  deutschen  Dichtung.  Berlin.  Junker  ^ 
Diinnhaapr.  1933.  4.80  and  6  marks. — A 
phenomenological  consideration. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★Ludwig  Paneth.  Seelen  ohne  Kompass- 
Berlin.  Wegweiser-Verlag.  1933. — Psychic 
di^urbances  as  a  concomitant  of  modem  living. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Wilfrid  Bade.  Kulturpolitische  Aufgaben  der 
deutschen  Presse. — Eugen  Fischer.  Der  vdl\' 
ische  Stoat,  biologisch  gesehen. — Otto  Chris¬ 
tian  Fischer.  ?{ationale  Weltwirtschaft? — Hein¬ 
rich  Herrfahrdt.  Werden  und  GeStalt  des  Drit' 
ten  Reichs. — Karl  Lohmann.  Hitlers  Staatsauf' 
fassung. — Alfred  Muller- Armack.  Staatsid^ 
und  Wirtschaftsordnung  im  neuen  Reich. — 
Hermann  Schwarz.  ?^ational'sozialistische 
Weltanschauung.  Berlin.  Junker  6^  Diinn- 
haupt.  1933.  1-3  marks. — Monographs  on 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  new 
regime. 

★Richard  Bahr.  Voll^  jenseits  der  Grenzen. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^lt.  1933. 
9.50  marks. — ^The  problem  of  the  German 
minorities 

★Andreas  Duhm.  Der  Kampfum  die  deutsche 
Kirche  Gotha.  Klotz.  1934.  Heft  1.  i  mark. — 
The  druggie  is  the  mo^  serious  one  since  the 
Reformation 

GERMAN  CULTURE 

★Egon  Freiherr  von  Eich^dt.  Rassenl^nde 
und  Rassengeschichte  der  Menschheit.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Enke.  1934.  72.50  and  76.50  marks. — 
With  613  illu^rations,  3  tables  and  8  maps. 
★Em^  Krieck.  Dichtung  und  Erziehung. 
Leipzig.  Armanen-Verlag.  1933.  2.20  marks. — 
Proving  that  literature  has  always  had  a  vital 
life-function. 

★Paul  Ladewig.  Politil{  der  Bucherei.  Leipzig. 
Lorentz.  1934.  12  marks. — Fir^  published  in 
1912.  Relation  of  the  subject  to  general 
culture. 

GERMAN  RELIGION 

★Otto  Karrer.  Frauen  und  Manner. — Mutter 
und  Tochter.  Miinchen.  Josef  Muller.  1933. 
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1. 10  marks  each. — Two  pious  and  article 
little  books  on  two  of  the  mo^  sacred  of 
human  relationships. 

'^Peter  Lippert,  S.  J.  Von  Chriflentum  und 
Lebensl{un£t.  Miinchen.  Josef  Muller.  1933. 
4  and  5  50  marks. — Radio  sermons. 

■^Marga  Muller.  Mein  Weg  zum  Voter. 
Munchen.  Josef  Muller.  1933. — a.50  marks. — 
Prayer'book  for  children. 

★Elisabeth  von  Schmidt'Pauli.  Freuden  Jesu 
Chrifti.  Munchen.  Josef  Muller.  1933.  2.80 
marks. — The  other  side  of  “the  Man  of  sot' 
rows.” 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Hellmuth  Langenbucher.  Voll{hafte  Dich' 
tung  der  Zeit.  Berlin.  Junker  ^  Diinnhaupt. 
1933.  a.50  marks. — Containing  the  basic  li^ 
of  German  books  recommended  by  the 
Reichs^telle. 

★Meyers  h}eines  Lexicon.  Leipzig.  Bibliogra' 
phisches  InAitut.  1933.  3  vols.  10  marks  each. 
— Ninth,  completely  revised  edition,  ap' 
proximately  one'third  larger,  with  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  illuArations,  maps,  and 
tables  at  the  old  price! 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★A.  Acevedo  Hernandez.  Los  cantores  popu' 
lares  chilenos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1933. — In  which  a  lance  is  splintered  again^ 
former  inve^igators  in  this  field. 

★Alfred  Coe^er.  A  Tentative  Bibliography  of 
the  Belles-Lettres  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1933. 
— The  fir^t  attempt  at  a  seledtive  bibliography 
of  imaginative  h'terature  and  its  allied  subjedts. 
★Juan  Marinello.  Poetica.  Madrid.  Espasa- 
Calpe.  1933. — The  Cuban  critic  discusses  the 
lyric  art. 

★Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  Obras  dramdticas. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  6  pesetas. — 
Edited  with  Notes  by  Jean  Sarrailh.  In  Cldsi- 
cos  caStellanos. 

★Mario  Sancho.  Viajes  y  ledluros.  San  Jose 
de  Co^  Rica.  La  Tribuna.  1934. — Essays  on 
literary  and  political  subjedts. 

★Raul  Silva  Ca^ro.  Puentes  bibliogrdficas 
para  el  eftudio  de  la  literatura  chilena.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Prensas  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile. 
1933. — Nearly  1500  authors;  indexes,  and 
other  aids. 
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★Francisco  Aparicio  Miranda.  La  mujer  de 
tu  projimo.  Madrid.  Hernando.  1933.  6  pese¬ 
tas. — A  weakling  boy  in  love  with  his  ^ep- 
mother. 

★Pio  Baroja.  Las  noches  del  Buen  Retiro.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  5  pesetas. — Novel 
of  loA  youth. 

★Jose  Maria  Cantila.  La  ganga.  Buenos  Aires. 
Tor.  1933. — Four  novelettes,  remarkable  for 
delicate  evocations  of  landscape. 

★Oscar  S.  Charpentier.  La  mujer  que  sono. 
Buenos  Aires.  Cenit.  1933. — Delicately  hand¬ 
led  psychological  treatment  of  the  unmarried 
mother  que^ion.  A  fir^  novel. 

★W.  Femandez-Florez.  Aventuras  del  caba- 
Hero  Rogelio  de  Anuiral.  Madrid.  Pueyo.  5 
pesetas. — Satirical  novel  in  the  guise  of  a 
biography. 

★Elena  Fortun.  Celia  lo  que  dice.  Madrid. 
Aguilar. — Charming  juvenile.  A  seven-year- 
old  discovers  the  universe. 

★Jose  Maria  Garcia  Aznar.  Alla.  .  .  junto  al 
mar.  Oviedo.  Talleres  Tipograficos  Region. 
1933.  5  pesetas. — Regional  novel  of  Anurias. 
★Jose  Maria  Garcia  Aznar.  En  medio  del 
mar.  Oviedo.  Talleres  Tipograficos  Region. 
6  pesetas. — Long  four-part  novel;  druggies  of 
a  young  man  to  find  himself. 

★Alicio  Garcitoral.  Pasodoble  bajo  la  lluvia. 
Madrid.  CaAro.  4  pesetas. — Novel  of  an 
impecunious  family. 

★Manuel  Guzman  Maturana.  Don  Pancho 
Garuya.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Editorial  Minerva. 
1933* — Novel  of  Chilean  folkways  in  bygone 
days. 

★Antonio  de  Hoyos  y  Vinent.  Sangre  sobre 
el  barro.  Madrid.  Ca^ro.  5  pesetas. — Novel¬ 
ettes  in  which  landscape  has  its  counterpart 
in  passion. 

★Juan  Infante.  Carmen  Larapiles,  mdrtir  y 
virgen.  Madrid.  Imp.  Torrent.  1933. 6  pesetas. 
— Happiness  achieved  after  a  tangle  of  family 
difficulties. 

★Alberto  Insua.  El  complejo  de  Edipo.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Sociedad  General  Espahola  de  Librerla. 
1933-  5  pesetas. — In  which  force  of  character 
overcomes  the  complex. 

★Benjamin  James.  El  profesor  inutil.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  5  pesetas. — Reprint  of 
the  novel  (1926)  which  made  his  reputation. 
★Alfonso  Madrid.  Hoja  de  otono.  Madrid. 
Nuevas  Grificas.  4  pesetas. — After  a  disas¬ 
trous  marriage  a  young  woman  tries  to  make 
her  way  in  the  world. 
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'A’Isidoro  Martinez  Alonso.  Marta  y  Susana. 
Madrid.  Caro  Raggio.  1933.  2.^0  pesetas. — 
A  sub^itute  love — told  in  monologue  form. 
-A’Eugenio  Orrego  Vicuna.  Carrera.  Santiago 
the  Chile.  Prensas  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile. 
1933. — Heroic  drama  based  on  Chilean  hi^ory. 
★Jose  Maria  Peman.  El  divino  impaciente. 
Madrid.  Sucesores  de  Rivadeneyra  5  pesetas. 
— Verse  drama  based  on  the  life  of  San  Fran' 
cisco  Javier. 

★Jose  Maria  Peman.  De  Madrid  a  Oviedo, 
pasando  por  las  Azores.  Madrid.  Saez.  1933. 
5  pesetas. — Humorous  satire  based  on  recent 
political  events. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Mario  Belgrano.  La  Francia  y  la  monarquia 
en  el  Plata  (iSiS'iSao).  Buenos  Aires.  Garcia 
Santos.  1933. — Light  shed  by  European  docu' 
ments  on  a  little'known  period  of  Argentine 
history. 

★Andrw  Coll.  Memorias  de  un  deportado. 
Santander.  Aldus.  6  pesetas. — An  arch'prie^ 
of  Malaga,  and  the  aftermath  of  Augu^  10, 
193a. 

★Dr.  Vicente  Davila.  Biografia  de  Miranda. 
Caracas.  Tip.  Americana.  1933. — Compiled 
from  documents  of  the  Archivo  Nacional. 
ieDiario  del  viaje  y  mision  al  Rio  del  Sauce 
realizado  en  1748  por  el  R.  P.  Jose  Cardiel,  S.  J. 
Buenos  Aires.  In^ituto  de  Inve^igaciones  G^ 
graficas  de  la  Facultad  de  Filosofia  y  Letras. 
1930-1933. — Edited  with  biographical  ^udy, 
analysis  of  the  route,  and  explanatory  notes 
by  Guillermo  Furlong  Cardiff,  S.  J. 

★Ramon  Franco  Bahamonde.  Deciamos  ayer. .. 
Barcelona.  Maucci. — Supplement  to  Coman- 
dante  Franco's  earlier  book  Madrid  bajo  las 
bombas. 

★Juan  Guixe.  t^ue  ha  hecho  la  Republica?  Ma¬ 
drid.  Aguilar.  1933.  5  pesetas. — Hi^ory  of 
the  Republic  from  its  beginnings  to  the 
present. 

★Alberto  Lasplaces.  Jose  Artigas.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — The  Urugua¬ 
yan  Washington. 

★Eduardo  de  Ontanon.  El  cura  Merino.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934. — A  warrior-pricA 
of  the  Spanish  War  of  Independence. 

★General  Queipo  de  Llano.  El  movimiento  re' 
vindicatorio  de  Cuatro  Vientos.  Madrid. 
Yagues.  1933.  5  pesetas. — By  one  of  its  prime 
participants. 

★E.  Rodriguez  Mendoza.  La  America  Barbara. 


Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1933.  $14.00  m.-n. — 
The  patriots  of  the  Emancipation  period — and 
some  others  not  so  patriotic. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK-LORE 

★Fernando  Gonzalez.  El  hermafrodita  dormido. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933.  5  pesetas. — Start¬ 
ling  and  unorthodox  impressions  of  Italy. 
★Ricardo  Martorelli  Tellez-Giron.  Trece  erS' 
nicas  de  viaje  por  China,  Mongolia,  Japan, 
Pilipinas,  Bali,  Siam  y  la  India.  Madrid.  E^- 
nislao  Mae^re.  1933. — Landscapes,  cu^oms 
and  politics. 

★Rafael  Villascca.  Las  brujas  de  Montecarlo. 
Madrid.  Yagues.  1933.  5  pesetas. — ^Travel 
impressions  of  Monte  Carlo,  Venice,  Florence, 
etc. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Azorin.  Camilla.  Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva. 
1932. — An  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
new  Spain. 

★J.  Guirao  Homedes.  A  traves  de  los  campos 
andaluces.  Madrid.  S^z.  1933.  5  pesetas. — 
Rural  and  urban  sociology. 

★Alvaro  Femindez  Suarez.  Futuro  del  mundo 
occidental.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1933.  5  pesetas.— 
The  future  will  ^rive  for  coordination  rather 
than  for  creation. 

★Francisco  Madrid.  La  Guinea  incognita; 
verguenza  y  escandalo  colonial.  Madrid.  Edito¬ 
rial  Espaha.  1933.  6  pesetas. — In  which 
Spanish  colonial  policy  is  taken  for  a  ride. 
★Alfonso  Reyes.  Atenea  politico.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ediciones  Pax.  1933.  $0.75  m.-n. — 
Essays  in  political  philosophy. 

★Moises  Saenz.  Sobre  el  indio  peruano  y  su 
incorporacion  al  medio  nacional. — Sobre  el 
indio  ecuatoriano  y  su  incorporacion  al  medio 
nacional.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Educacion 
Publica.  1933. — Two  monographs  by  the 
Mini^r  of  ^blic  Education,  who  is  especially 
intere^ed  in  Indianismo. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Conde  de  Keyserling.  La  vida  intima.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  6  pesetas. — A 
resume  of  his  dodtrines. 

★Angel  Pe^ha.  Lo  que  aprendi  en  la  vida. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  5  pesetas. — Memoirs  of  a 
sombre,  tormented  life. 

★Juan  B.  Soto.  Las  leyes  mecani^as  del 
aprendizaje  y  la  nueva  psicolSgia  alemana. 
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Madrid.  Espasa^^lpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. —  a  woman  of  his  own  race  among  the  savage 


Behaviorism  and  ^the  new  “configuration  psy- 
chology.”  By  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 

-A-Joaquin  de  Entrambasaguas.  El  paisaje  in' 
exiSlente.  Ca^Ilon  de  la  Plana.  Sociedad  Cas' 
tcllonense  de  Cultura.  1933.  3  pesetas. — Four 
essays  on  landscape. 

★Mario  Velazquez.  Piedra  hruta.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1933. — ^Ten  essays,  moAly  on  extremely 
modem  subjeds. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Rafael  Alberto  Arrieta.  Bibliopolis.  Buenos 
Aires.  Viau  y  Zona.  1933. — Sketches  of  ^rnous 
printers,  readers  and  bibliophiles. 

★Maria  Luisa  de  Iriarte.  Romances  de  amor 
antiguo  y  otras  composiciones.  Madrid.  Reus. 
1933.  5  pesetas. — Lyrics  of  love  and  nature. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Ra^ele  Baldi.  Erudizione  e  arte  del  Carducci. 
Salemc.  Giacomo  Editori.  1933.  5  lire. — 
A  keen  and  sober  ^udy  of  literary  influences. 
★Valentino  Martelli.  Ciacomo  Leopardi  '‘cor 
sincerum."  Lanciano.  Martini.  1933. — A 
defense  of  the  poet  againA  the  literary  critics 
with  special  darts  aimed  at  the  hi^orical 
method  so  much  in  vogue. 

★Pietro  Mignosi.  Problema  del  romanzo  ita' 
liano.  Milano.  “Vita  e  Pensiero.”  1934.  5 
lire. — A  creative  artiA,  Mignosi  turns  critic 
and  examines  the  Italian  novel  from  D'An- 
nunzio  to  Tozzi. 

★Vittorio  Rossi.  II  Quattrocento.  Milano. 
Vallardi.  1933.  50  lire. — ^Not  merely  a  new 
edition  of  a  famous  work,  but  as  the  author 
himself  says,  “un  libro  nuevo.”  Indispensable 
for  15th  century  literature. 

★Giuseppe  Toffanin.  Storia  dell'Umanesimo. 
(Dal  XIII  al  XVI  secolo.)  Napoli.  Perrella. 
*933- 15  lire. — A  scholarly  ^udy  of  Humanism 
by  one  of  the  mo^  brilliant  writers  on  the 
subjedl. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Gilberto  Beccari.  LTdolo  di  Came.  Milano. 
Agnelli.  1933.  4  lire. — A  novel  of  adventure 
with  the  familiar  theme  of  the  European  finding 


tribes  he  visits. 

★G.  A.  Borgese.  II  Pellegrino  Appassionato. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1933.  15  lire. — A  cob 
ledtion  of  short  stories,  previously  published 
and  now  colledted  for  the  series  Lo  Scrigrio, 
by  a  maAer  of  the  genre. 

★O.  Ginesi.  La  fuga  dei  giocattoli.  Milano. 
Villardi.  1933.  5  lire. — A  book  of  fairy  tales 
for  children. 

★Haydee.  Vita  di  Doretta  Cisano.  Milano. 
Treves.  1933.  10  lire. — Haydee,  whose  real 
name  is  Ida  Finzi,  has  given  us  a  highly  reali^ic 
novel  a  la  Madame  Bovary. 

★Aldo  Mayer  UAmore.  Bologna.  Cappelli. 
1933.  10  lire. — A  Freudian  novel,  one  of  the 
fir^  in  Italian  literature. 

★Giuseppe  Mormimo.  Awentura  tra  mezza' 
notte  e  I'alha.  Milano.  Albrighi,  Segati  e  C. 
1933.  7  lire. — A  book  of  adventure  and  vaga^ 
bondage  in  the  Orient,  as  thrilling  as  any  of 
the  sea'^ories  of  Conrad. 

★Alfredo  Panzini.  Rose  di  ogni  mese.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1934. 8  lire. — “Novelle  rispettose 
della  legge,  della  moda,  del  coStume!" 
★Orazio  Pedrazzi.  Terra  di  Dio.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1933.  la  lire. — A  psychological 
novel  in  an  international  milieu,  Italian,  Bo' 
hemian  and  Au^rian. 

★Luigi  Pirandello.  Quando  si  e  qualcuno.  Mi' 
lano.  Mondadori.  1933.  10  lire. — Reveals  the 
innermost  feelings  and  thoughts  of  Pirandello 
himself. 

★Franzi  Rubino.  La  Compagnia  d'opcrette. 
Palermo.  “Peregrina.”  1933. 8  lire. — A  humor' 
ous  novelette,  rather  fragmentary  and  very 
weak  in  conStruAion. 

★Alessandro  De  Stefani.  Maleha.  Milano. 
Baldini  e  CaStoldi.  10  lire.— A  historical  novel, 
highly  romantic,  with  the  haunting  Granada 
of  1492  in  the  background. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Leo  D'Alba.  Chiarezze.  Roma.  Italia  Fascis' 
ta.  1933. — Exquisite  lyrics  full  of  faith  and 
hope. 

★Ugo  Facco  De  Lagarda.  Anteo.  Bologna. 
Cappelli.  1933. — Graceful  love  lyrics. 
★Fernando  Losavio.  In  luce  di  miti.  Rcnna. 
A.  F.  Formiggini.  1933.  7.50  lire. — A  collec' 
tion  of  poems  of  unequal  value. 

★Ofelia  Mazzoni.  L'oro  del  tramonto.  Milano. 
Libreria  Bocca.  1933.  5  lire. — Somewhat 
my^ical  verses. 

'AK^nado  Pavolini.  Patria  tTacque.’ Firenze. 
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Vallechi.  1933.  8  lire. — Lyrics  published 
between  1921  and  1933,  and  reminiscent  of 
Prou^. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY 

★Cipriano  Giachetti.  I  giomi  deU'Elha.  Mi' 
lano.  Mondadori.  1933.  7  lire. — An  indis- 
pensable  document  for  the  future  historian  of 
Napoleon. 

★Francesco  Guicciardini.  Scritti  politici  e 
ricordi.  Bari.  Laterza.  1933.  30  Ure. — A 
scholarly  edition  of  the  political  writings  of 
the  Florentine  hi^orian. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★M.  Bernabei.  Educazione  del  sesso.  Milano. 
Soc.  Ed.  “Dante  Alighieri.”  1933. — The  au¬ 
thor  is  convinced  that  the  desirability  of  sex 
education  is  no  longer  debatable. 

★Franco  Ciarlantini.  Roma'?{uova  Torlj  e 
ritomo.  Milano.  Agnelli.  1934.  13  lire. — 
A  searching  analysis  of  American  life  by  a 
keen  observer. 

★Guido  Manacorda.  La  Selva  e  il  tempo. 
Firenze.  Bemporad.  1934.  12  lire. — A  keen 
analysis  of  the  Germanic  spirit  by  one  of 
Italy's  leading  German  scholars. 

★Benito  Mussolini.  Scritti  e  discorse.  Milano. 
Hoepli.  Volumi  I  e  VII.  1933.  15  lire  each. — 
A  mine  of  information  for  the  ^udy,  both  of 
the  man  and  the  Fascia  doArines. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Gino  Bottiglioni.  Atlante  Linguiitico  Etno' 
grafico  della  Corsica.  Supp.  I,  Serie  II.  Pisa. 
L'ltalia  Dialettale.  1932. — A  detailed  plan 
of  the  undertaking,  with  three  maps  and 
one  plate. 

★Francesco  S.  Giovannucci.  II  Barone  Bettino 
Ricasoli.  Sue  opinicni  rehgiose.  Milano.  Mon- 
dadori.  7  lire. — An  intereAing  and  useful 
^udy  of  religious  ideas  of  Ricasoli  concerning 
the  then  thorny  Roman  Que^ion. 

★Guido  Lodovico  Luzzatto.  Rembrandt.  Ro¬ 
ma.  Formiggini.  1933.  5  lire. — A  brief  but  ade¬ 
quate  biography  in  the  miniature  series  Pro- 
fili. 

★L.  A.  Mura  tori.  Dei  Difetti  della  Giurispru' 
denza.  A  cura  di  Arrigo  Solmi.  Roma.  For- 
miggini.  1933.  12  lire. — Reprinting  of  one  of 
the  moA  famous  of  Italian  jurisprudential 
writings,  fir^  published  in  1743. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

★Alice  Cameron.  The  Influence  of  Ariofto's 
Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry  on  the  Worl{  of  Amadis 
Jamyn.  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1933. — In  the  Johns  Hopl^ins  Studies  in  Ro¬ 
mance  Literatures  and  Languages. 

★B.  M.  Jones.  Henry  Fielding,  T^ovelift  and 
Magistrate.  London.  George  Allen  6^  Unwin. 

1933.  8s.  6d. — Proving  that  he  was  at  heart 
a  lawyer  and  a  social  reformer. 

★Dillwyn  F.  Ratcliff.  Venezuelan  Prose  Fic' 
tion.  New  York.  In^ituto  de  las  Espahas  en 
los  E^dos  Unidos.  1933. — The  novel,  short 
^tory  and  sketch  from  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  to  1928. 

★Edward  Larocque  Tinker.  Louisiana's  Early 
eSt  Poet.  New  York.  New  York  Public  Lib¬ 
rary.  1933. — Sketch  of  Julien  Poydras,  with 
bibliography  and  three  exhibits  of  the  work. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Charles  S.  Macfarland.  The  blew  Church 
and  the  blew  Germany.  New  York.  Macmillan. 

1934.  $2.25. — Views  obtained  during  a  ^y 
in  0(ftober  and  November,  1933. 

★C.  O.  Sylve^er  Mawson.  International 
Bool{  of  blames.  New  York.  Crowell  1934. 
$2.00. — A  dictionary  of  names  commonly  mis¬ 
pronounced.  About  10,000  entries. 

★Ida  C.  Ward.  The  Phonetic  and  Tonal 
Structure  of  Efil{.  Cambridge.  W.  Heffer  6^ 
Sons  Ltd.  1933.  8s.  6d. — Careful  and  fairly 
complete  ^udy  of  a  Nigerian  dialed. 

POLISH  LITERATURE 

★1.  W.  Korycki.  Podrecznil{  Pomonocniczy  i 
Sytetyczny  Literatury  Polsl(iej.  Warszawa.  Dom 
Ksiajci  Polskiej.  1933. — A  sort  of  Reader’s 
Guide  to  the  great  Polish  Classics. 

POLISH  TRAVEL 

★Piotr  Choynowski.  W  mlodych  oczach. 
(Through  Young  Eyes).  Warszawa.  Gebethner 
i  Wolff.  1933. — Polish  life  in  Warsaw  and  the 
country  before  the  Revolution  of  1905. 

★2.  Nowakowski.  bliemcy  a  la  Minute. 
Warszawa.  Gebethner  i  Wolff.  1933. — A 
Polish  joumalid’s  impressions  of  Germany  in 
the  summer. 

★Rozena  Stelmachowska.  Rol^  Ohrzedowy  na 
Pomorzu.  Torun.  Baltic  Inditute.  1933. — Folk 
cudoms  of  Pomorzc,  the  so-called  Corridor. 
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POLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

•^Spasowski.  Wyzwolenie  czlowie\a.  (The 
Emancipation  of  Man).  Warszawa.  Hoesick. 
1935. — A  philosophical  treatise  on  the  ^rug' 
gle  for  economic  freedom. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

•^Luiz  Lamego.  O5  nevrosados  na  hiSloria  e  na 
Utteratura.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Alba.  1933. — By 
an  M.  D.  who  is  also  a  welhknown  poet. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION 

★Helena  de  Iraj5.  Tricolor.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Francisco  Alves.  1933. — Lyrical  tales  and 
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